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Smokeless Powder 


Shot Shells 


are being continually improved to meet changing conditions. 
Dealers should carry a stock of the best loads of U. M.C. 
NITRO CLUB and ARROW shells to meet the increasing demand. 
U. M. C. products are half sold before they are offered by the 
retailer, This is due to their long standing reputation and the 
thorough advertising behind them. 
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Girard Building, Phila. 
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REGULAR PATTERS. 


) Board of Trade, Boston 


Jenkins ’96 Packing. 


Makes perfect joint instantly ; does not have to be followed 
chs, Makes joint that wiil last for years on all pressures of 
acids, &c. Does not rot, burn, blow or —_— 
the ie behes award—Gold Medal—at the Pan-American Expo- 
“AN Genuine Stamped with Trade Mark. 
Iron and Steel Sheets 


JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago. 
Black and Galvanized 


Pin and Painted THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING CO, 
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MAGNOLIA METAL. 
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ANsonia Brass WATERBURY ARASS C0. THE PLUME & Atwood Mré, Co,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


» OPPER Oo. ESTABLISHED 1865. 
© Gere Si Co: Main Office and Mills at Waterbury, Conn. Sheet and Roll Brass 
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Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 








(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) for Trimmings, &c. 
Condenser Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump Key Stock 29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK. 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. Cutlery Metal 144 HIGH ST., BOSTON. 
Seamless Tubes for Boilers 
wee audilie Electrical Purposes 199 LAKE ST., CHICAGO, 
99 John Street, - - New York. Plated Ware senate ees penne 
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Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
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BRAZED BRASS & COPPER @| © GENUINE No. 1 BABBITT. 
TUBES. Handiest Metal you can 


use, as there is rie 
SEAMLESS BRASS ; 


no shrink in it. ver tried 
Saves in every way—Time, 

& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 


Money and Patience. 
New York Office, 258 Broadway, Postal 
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Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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Business Methods in Management of Public 
Works. 


William C. Redfield, Commissioner of Public Works, 
Borough of Brooklyn, and for many years a prominent 
official of J. H. Williams & Co., Brooklyn, manufacturers 
of drop forgings, made an admirable address before the 
Manufacturers’ Association of that city, March 16, on 
the “ Effectiveness of Business Methods in the Manage- 
ment of Public Works.” There was no trace of any po- 
litical flavor from beginning to finish, the purpose of the 
discourse being solely to contrast such business meth- 
ods as a capable individual manufacturer would seek to 
introduce and maintain in his plant, to get the best serv. 
ice for the least expenditure, as opposed to the tenets 


tracts for $900,000 worth of paving prepared by the en- 
gineering staff in 17 hours after the appropriation was 
made, to economize valuable time, thus showing what 
could be accomplished by employees with their hearts in 
the work. The address brought out clearly what is pos- 
sible with a businesslike organization of the departments 
working under methods that obtain in successful private 
enterprise, with such modifications as adapt them to the 
changed conditions. 





The Eagle Double Cylinder Marine Gasoline 
Engine, 


In the 10 horse-power double cylinder gasoline engine 
built by the Eagle Bicycle Mfg. Company of Torrington, 





THE EAGLE DOUBLE 


of the average politician in the different parties, many of 
whom sincerely believe it is proper for the municipality 
to employ all the help that appropriations can be ob- 
tained for, regardless of whether the help is necessary or 
any service is performed. 

The address related to such public work as street pav- 
ing, sewer building and cleaning, building of bridges 
spanning unnavigable streams, care of public buildings, 
sewage disposal plants, &c., laying of sidewalks, removal 
of encumbrances and kindred topics. To enhance the 
interest a great many stereopticon views graphically re- 
inforcing the speaker’s statements, not only pictured 
streets before and after paving, but threw on the screen 
comparative tables in compact form showing both in 
figures and by diagrams the ratio of progress under this 
administration, contrasted with work previously done. 
The results showed a larger volume at a lesser percent- 
age of cost. One exhibit was of an advertisement of con- 


CYLINDER 


ENGINE 


MARINE GASOLINE 


Conn., each cylinder is of the two-cycle type, in which 
there is an explosion of the gas mixture at every revo- 
lution of the engine or downward stroke of the piston. 
This construction imparts steadiness of motion to the 
boat, insures a compact design, and there is an entire ab- 
sence of the secondary shaft, with the valves, springs, 
reducing gears, &¢c., present in engines of the four-cycle 
type. There are no valves in the usual meaning of that 
term, the piston itself serving to open and close the gas 
passages formed in the cylinder. 

One of the most unique features of the engine is the 
method of speed control, which is at once simple and ef- 
ficient. The mechanism by which this is accomplished 
is placed in front of the engine, as shown in Fig. 1, and 
is entirely exposed, so that inspection is easy. Regula- 
tion is obtained by changing the time of the spark igni- 
tion and by regulating, by means of a throttle valve, the 


amount of mixture admitted into the explosion 


fas 
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chamber. There is an explosion in such cylinder at 
every revolution, as stated, but the time of the explosion, 
in relation to the movement of the piston, and its force, 
as governed by the quantity of gas mixture admitted 
by the throttle, can be instantly regulated. This pro- 
vides for the nice speed adjustment of the engine. 
Extending across the front of the engine is a shaft 
operated by gearing from the main shaft. At the center 
of this shaft is an eccentric operating a rod, whose upper 
end is attached to one end of a rocking lever. The other 
end of this lever is secured to a second lever, disposed 
horizontally and pivoted at its center to the case. It will 
now be understood that the movement of the eccentric 
imparts a rocking or seesaw motion to the upper or sec- 
ond lever. To each end of this lever is fastened a rod 
actuating the ignition device, one, of course, being pro- 
vided for each cylinder. This construction provides for 
alternate sparking, but at the same intervals of time, in 
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Squandering Coal. 


BY EGBERT P. WATSON. 

Americans are said to be most wasteful of their nat- 
ural resources, and this would seem to be true of coal, at 
least. During the last winter, even when it was very 
costly and hard to get at any price, it was wasted in 
manufacturing and domestic uses to an extraordinary 
degree. It was not uncommon to see coal that had never 
been touched by fire, green coal, so to call it, thrown into 
ash barrels as if it had been refuse. In plain sight on 
top of the rubbish good hard coal could be found all 
through the street, until some scavenger came along and 
transferred it to his bag. Similarly among the ashes 
carried out from factories and hotels plenty of good 
fuel could be found in a very short walk. If not always 
it was in a majority of cases half burned, 


green coal 





Fig. 2. 
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each cylinder. It is necessary, however, to change the 
time of ignition as regards the movement of the pistons. 
At the right hand end of the eccentric shaft is a vertical 
shaft provided with a handle at its top by which it may 
be turned. The construction is such that by turning this 
handle the time of the throw of the eccentric and conse- 
quently the time of the ignition can be regulated ac- 
cording to the speed desired. Ignition may be made to 
take place just before or just after complete compression 
or at any intermediate stage. 
ee 

The bituminous coal miners and operators, who have 
been in conference at Altoona, Pa., agreed on March 20 
to adopt the following scale, to go into effect on Apri: 1 
for one year: 1. The pick mining rate shall be increased 
10 per cent. 2. That the price of machine mining, both 
loading and cutting, shall be advanced 12 per cent. 
3. That eight hours of actual work at place of work 
shall constitute a day’s work for all labor inside of the 
mines, except pump men and monthly men, who are to 
continue on present conditions, with 10 per cent. ad- 
vance, at present wages now paid. 


CYLINDER MARINE 


—Rear View. 


GASOLINE ENGINE. 


through want of experience and knowledge how to use 
it. It seemed as though fires had been started, run for 
a short time, and then incontinently dumped out of the 
furnace and thrown away. Even now, when coal is 
much lower than it was six months ago, the same will- 
ful waste is manifest. Burning coal economically re- 
quires a person with a conscience, most who undertake 
it having none at all; the main object being to keep the 
fuel red hot with the direct dampers wide open. These 
last should be always closed, except when a new fire is 
started, or fresh fuel put on, and then for a few minutes 
only, or not at all, except when exigencies require heat 
as soon as possible, as in the case of a steam boiler 
furnace. Not only is heat allowed to go up the chimney 
as rapidly as it can be madeto do so, but the fuelis crammed 
into the fire box until it falls out when the doors are 
opened. No attention is paid to cleaning the fire and re- 
moving cinders, which obstruct the grates and prevent 
the fuel from getting oxygen as is needed for combus- 
tion; the only thing that burns, in the view of inexperi- 
enced persons, being the coal itself, and it is left to do 
that as best it may. 
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To burn coal properly so as to get the greatest amount 
of heat it is capable of giving out is such a simple thing 
that it is readily acquired by wholly uneducated persons 
who know nothing whatever of carbonic acid, monoxide, 
or constituent gases of combustion, but depend for ef- 
ticiency upon the color and the “ feel,’ if such a term 
can be used, of the heat radiated from the boiler. A 
skilled tireman will get more steam with less consump- 
tion of coal than a man who has theories of combustion 
committed to memory in abundance, for the reason that 
the practical manipulation of the coal to prpduce steam 
is as necessary as an ability to call gases by their proper 
names. 

The chief difficulty in the way of higher economy in 
the use of fuel, either in the factory or the househvld, 
is to get the man who pays the bills interested in saving 
it. It is a curious fact that it is very hard to do this. 
Growl he may and will at the price demanded, once the 
coal is dumped on his premises he takes no further heed 
of it, and whether it is burned, stolen, trodden under 
foot, scattered all over the premises by careless handling 
or exposed to the winds of heaven, it is of no concern to 
him. This aspect of the subject is well known to prac- 
tical engineers, and those who are wise in their day and 
generation know how futile it is to try to get any eco- 
nomical device adopted upon the plea that it will save 
fuel. I was present not long ago at an interview be- 
tween the owner of a large factory and an agent for an 
engine which had a high reputation for economy. The 
engine in the factory was an old fashioned slide valve 
engine, which had outlived its usefulness but was still 
grinding away as it had been for 25 years last past. The 
proposition made the owner was to install the new en- 
gine alongside the old one, make all the connections to 
the boiler and shafting and run it on trial for 90 days. 
If at the end of that time the present owner of the fac 
tory said it was not satisfactory the new engine would 
be taken away and no questions asked or bills presented. 
All the owner was required to do was to pay for the fuel 
while he was using the engine. The deal was not made, 
and it is safe to say that the old engine is still at work. 
A large publishing house in this city had an old fash- 
ioned engine to run its plant, and an old fashioned en 
gineer to stay by it while it ran itself. This engine used 
6 tons of coal weekly to run the machinery, an extrava- 
gant amount for the power it delivered, but no one com- 
plained of the coal bills. In the fullness of time the old 
engineer was discharged (not for burning too much coal, 
however) and a new one hired. This man, after two days’ 
firing the boiler, came to the conclusion that “ something 
was rotten in Denmark,’ and began to investigate. 
There was a cut off valve on the back of the main valve 
and in manipulating this he found that it made no differ- 
ence where the valve was set the engine used just as 
much steam. Then he looked inside the steam chest and 
found that there were no cut off valves in it. Just at this 
juncture the old engineer came in to see how the new 
man was getting on, and turning to him the new man 
asked him where the cut off valves were? ‘‘ You mean 
them blocks that was in there? I took ’em out; they 
stopped up the ports so the steam couldn’t get in; they’re 
in the bottom of the closet somewhere, I guess.”” When 
this worthy had departed the engineer hunted up the 
“ blocks,” and that night restored them to their proper 
place. Immediately the steam consumption was greatly 
reduced and the engineer expected that the gain in 
economy would be noticed. To his chagrin nothing was 
said about it, so after a few weeks he called the super- 
intendent’s attention to the subject, adding that there 
were other repairs needed which would result in still 
higher efficiency. The superintendent did not seem to 
care whether 6 tons of coal or 3 were used per week, but 
wanted to know what the overhauling would cost. 
When he was told that $250 would cover it he imme- 
diately replied that the other engineer never asked for 
any repairs, adding that the new man must have been 
very careless to let the engine get into such a condition 
in the short time he had been there. 

This is a true account of an actual occurrence, and it 
has been narrated as corroborative evidence of the indif- 
ference of some persons in charge of steam machinery 
and their recklessness in squandering coal. There is no 


doubt but that there are many similar instances. Aside 
from gross neglect, however, there are cases where coa 
is wasted by using the wrong sizes. For many years a 
certain firm had been using the highest priced coal in the 
market, when but a few doors off another firm had been 
using the cheapest. As in the case mentioned previous 
ly, a new engineer, knowing that his employer’s interest 
was also his interest, asked to have pea coal supplied in 
lieu of stove size. The superintendent “smiled su 
perior” at this suggestion and said that it was of no use; 
they had tried it before and it wouldn’t make any steam, 
‘clogged all up on the grates.” The new engineer as 
serted that it would burn all right and said there was no 
sense in paying $2 a ton extra for coal when the lowesi 
priced would answer even better. ‘“‘ You shove in 5 tons 
of it and just watch me burn it” he said. It was done. 
and, as experienced men know, the pea coal gave ever) 
satisfaction. It did clinker to some extent, but this was 
no bar to its use, the clinker being easily sliced free from 
the grate and lifted bodily out as occasion required. 

The rapidity with which it ignited and was readily 
maintained alive was a great point in its favor; it not 
only made steam quickly and was cheaper in first cost 
but less of it was used. There was nothing but fine 
cinder in the ash pit, where previously, with the stove 
coal, there had been quantities of incombustible, palpabl 
stone with which the coal had been loaded. The only 
change required was a new set of grate bars to suit the 
size of coal burned, the natural draft being ample. I 
have myself used pea coal in both ranges and house 
heaters, even with grates, %4-inch bar and 14-inch air 
space, where I formerly burned stove coal, resulting in 
far greater econoiny with no disadvantages of any kind 
Pea coal suits slow combustion as well as quick combus 
tion, and fires can be left to smoulder for hours until 
they are black on top and come to life again immediately) 
so soon as doors are closed and dampers opened. If 
there are persons who have difficulty in using pea coal! 
it is not by reason of the fuel itself, but through some 
other conditions which are unfavorable to its use. One 
of these is poor draft, either through dirty chimneys or 
possibly surrounding buildings recently erected, which 
create a down draft by baffling currents. On some 
steamers out of New York, a number in fact, pea coal is 
used in lieu of steamboat size, so called, but they employ 
forced draft; this is manifestly impossible in household 
service, but it could be used in factories if needed, where 
the natural draft is insufficient. ‘* Willful waste makes 
woeful want,” says the adage, and it applies especially 
to the squandering of one of the chief items of cost in 
maintenance. A certain quantity of fuel represents a 
certain number of dollars, and it is literally the fact that 
when it is shoveled into a furnace the result is the same 
to the pocket as if absolute cash was used. A man who 
bas a small hole in his pocket which is likely to leak 
money hastens to repair it without delay, but when he 
burns coal, the equivalent of money or money’s worth. 
he takes no thought of its cost, or whether it is wasted 
or not. 

sinc sacioeiia satis 

Another Hudson River tunnel is projected. The in- 
corporation is announced from Albany, N. Y., under 
date of March 20, of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
Company of New York City, with a capital of $3,000,000, 
to construct a tunnel approximately 1 mile long, from 
Broadway through Cortlandt street, underground in 
New York City, and under the Hudson River to the 
boundary line of New Jersey, there to connect with a 
railroad of a New Jersey corporation. The directors are 
George P. Bester of Bloomfield, N. J.; Howard Slade 
and William H. Siegel of New York, Clinton Graham 
of Flushing, Robert Maroney, Charles H. Aron, James 
Davidson and A. F. Richter of Brooklyn, and A. B. 
Proctor, Jr., of Boonton, N. J. 


The Mississippi River has been swollen by heavy 
rains beyond anything previously experienced. Levees 
have been broken at various points and great damage 
has ensued to all classes of property, railroads being 
among the heavy sufferers. The river at New Orleans 
has reached a higher stage than during the great flood 
of 1897. 
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The Anthracite Commission. 


The report on the awards of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission is a lengthy document, which neces- 
sarily deals in detail and exhaustively with the special 
conditions relating to the anthracite mining industry, 
and as such does not possess a direct interest for those 
engaged in the iron, metal and allied trades. The Com- 
mission, however, discusses some subjects in a manner 
which will be studied with interest by all who are con- 
fronted with labor questions at the present time. One 
burning question was that of the recognition of the 
anion. This demand by the miners was refused by the 
Commission, on the ground that it was expressly stipu- 
lated that Mr. Mitchell appeared before the Commission 
as the representative of the anthracite coal mine work- 
ers and not in his official capacity as president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. ‘“‘ Nor does the Com- 
mission consider that the question of the recognition of 
the United Mine Workers of America is within the 
scope of the jurisdiction conferred upon it by the sub- 
mission.”” The report continues: 

In the days when the employer had but few em- 
ployees, personal acquaintance and direct contact of the 
employer and the employee resulted in mutual knowl- 
edge of the surrounding conditions and the desires of 
each. The development of the employers into large 
corporations has rendered such personal contact and 
acquaintance between the responsible employer and the 
individual employee no longer possible in the old sense. 
The tendency toward peace and good fellowship which 
grows out of personal acquaintance or direct contact 
should not, however, be lost through this evolution to 
greater combinations. There seems to be no medium 
through which to preserve it. so natural and efficient as 
that of an organization of employees governed by rules 
which represent the will of a properly constituted ma- 
jority of its members, and officered by members selected 
for that purpose, and in whom authority to administer 
the rules and affairs of the union and its members is 
vested. 

The men employed in a certain line of work or branch 
of industry have similar feelings, aspirations and convic- 
tions, the natural outgrowth of their common work and 
common trend or application of mind. The union, repre- 
senting their community of interests, is the logical result 
of their community of thought. It encourages calm and 
intelligent consideration of matters of common interest. 
In the absence of a union, the extremist gets a ready 
hearing for incendiary appeals to prejudice or passion, 
when a grievance, real or fancied, of a general nature, 
presents itself for consideration. 

The claim of the worker that he has the same right 
to join with his fellows in forming an organization, 
through which to be represented, that the stockholder 
of the corporation has to join others in forming the cor- 
poration, and to be represented by its directors and 
other officers, seems to be thoroughly well founded, not 
only in ethics, but under economic considerations. Some 
employers say to their employees: “‘ We do not object to 
your joining the union, but we will not recognize your 
union nor deal with it as representing you.” If the 
union is to be rendered impotent, and its usefulness is 
to be nullified by refusing to permit it to perform the 
functions for which it is created, and for which alone 
it exists, permission to join it may well be considered 
as a privilege of doubtful value. 

Trades unionism is rapidly becoming a matter of 
business, and that employer who fails to give the same 
careful attention to the question of his relation to his 
labor or his employees which he gives to the other fac- 
tors which enter into the conduct of his business makes 
a mistake, which sooner or later he will be obliged to 
correct. In this, as in other things, it is much better 
to start right than to make mistakes in starting, which 
necessitate returning to correct them. Experience 
shows that the more full the recognition given to a 
trades union the more businesslike and responsible it 
becomes. Through dealing with business men in busi- 
ness matters its more intelligent, conservative and re- 
sponsible members come to the front and gain general 
control and direction of its affairs. 


If the energy of. 
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the employer is directed to discouragement and repres- 
sion of the union, he need not be surprised if the more 
radically inclined members are the ones most frequently 
heard. 

The Commission agrees that a plan, under which all 
questions of difference between the employer and his 
employees shall first be considered in conference be- 
tween the employer or his official representative and a 
committee, chosen by his employees from their own 
ranks, is most likely to produce satisfactory results and 
harmonious. relations, and at such conference the em- 
ployees should have the right to call to their assistance 
such representatives or agents as they may choose, and 
to have them recognized as such. 

In order to be entitled to such recognition the labor 
organization or union must give the same recognition 
to the rights of the employer and of others which it 
demands for itself and for its members. The worker 
has the right to quit or to strike in conjunction with 
his fellows, when by so doing he does not violate a 
contract made by or for him. He has neither right 
nor license to destroy or to damage the property of the 
employer; neither has he any right or license to intimi- 
date or to use violence against the man who chooses to 
exercise his right to work, nor to interfere with those 
who do not feel that the union offers the best method 
for adjusting grievances. 


The Bights of the Nonunion Man. 


The union must not undertake to assume, or to inter- 
fere with, the management of the business of the em- 
ployer. It should strive to make membership in it so 
valuable as to attract all who are eligible, but in its 
efforts to build itself up it must not lose sight of the 
fact that those who may think differently have certain 
rights guaranteed them by our free Government. How- 
ever irritating it may be to see a man enjoy benefits 
to the securing of which he refuses to contribute, either 
morally, or physically, or financially, the fact that he 
has a right to dispose of his personal services as he 
chooses cannot be ignored. The nonunion man assumes 
the whole responsibility which results from his being 
such, but his right and privilege of being a nonunion 
man are sanctioned in law and morals. The rights and 
privileges of nonunion men are as sacred to them as 
the rights and privileges of unionists. The contention 
that a majority of the employees in an industry, by 
voluntarily associating themselves in a union, acquire 
authority over those who do not so associate them- 
selves is untenable. 

Those who voluntarily associate themselves believe 
that in their efforts to improve conditions they are 
working as much in the interest of the unorganized as 
in their own, and out of this grows the contention that 
when a nonunion man works during a strike he violates 
the rights and privileges of those associated in efforts 
to better the general condition and in aspirations to a 
higher standard of living. The nonunion man who does 
not believe that the union can accomplish these things 
insists with equal sincerity that the union destroys his 
efforts to secure a better standard of living and inter- 
feres with his aspirations for improvement. The fal- 
lacy of such argument lies in the use of the analogy of 
State government, under which the minority acquiesces 
in the rule of the majority; but government is the result 
of organic law, within the scope of which no other 
government can assume authority to control the minor- 
itv. In all acts of government the minority takes part, 
and when it is defeated the government becomes the 
agency of all, not simply of the majority. 


The Union Subordinate to the Laws of the Land. 


It should be remembered that the trade union is a 
voluntary social organization, and, like any other organi- 
zation, is subordinate to the laws of the land and can- 
not make rules or regulations in contravention thereof. 
Yet it at times seeks to set itself up as a separate and 
distinct governing agency, and to control those who 
have refused to join its ranks and to consent to its 
government, and to deny to them the personal liberties 
which are guaranteed to every citizen by the constitu- 
tion and laws of the land. The analogy, therefore, is 
unsound and does not apply. Abraham Lincoln said: 
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“No man is good enough to govern another man with- 
out that other’s consent.” This is as true in trade unions 
as elsewhere, and not until those which fail to recognize 
this truth abandon their attitude toward nonunion men, 
to follow the suggestion made above—that is, to make 
their work and their membership so valuable and at- 
tractive that all who are eligible to membership will 
come under their rule—will they secure that firm and 
constant sympathy of the public which their general 
purposes seem to demand. 

We believe it is unwise and impolitic to permit boys 
of immature age and judgment to participate in deciding 
the policy and actions of a labor union. We think that 
no one should have such voice in the affairs of a union 
until he has reached his legal majority. Those affairs 
are momentous and are of growing importance. They 
should be directed by men who have a realizing sense 
of the responsibilities of life, both as to family, as to 
associates and as to society. This does not mean, of 
course, that minors should not belong to the union, but 
they should not act as, nor vote for, delegates to con- 
ventions which consider or determine strikes. 


Objectionable Features of Miners? Union. 


The present constitution of the United Mine Workers 
of America does not present the most inviting induce- 
ments to the operators to enter into contractual rela- 
tions with it. Minors are represented in conventions 
called for the consideration of strikes; while boys do 
not go as delegates, only one case having been noted, 
they send delegates to such conventions; and as the boys 
in the union in the anthracite region constitute about 20 
per cent. of the membership, it is easily seen that their 
representatives, who may be obliged to act on instruc- 
tions, may have the balance of power, and thus carry a 
vote for a strike when the more conservative and experi- 
enced members might be opposed to it. 

Under the recently amended constitution of the 
United Mine Workers of America, strikes must originate 
with the locals or districts; but before final action is 
taken by any district upon questions that directly or 
indirectly affect the interests of the mine workers of 
another district, or that require a strike to determine 
such questions, the president and secretary of the ag- 
grieved district must jointly prepare, sign and forward 
to the national president a written statement setting 
forth the grievance complained of, the action contem- 
plated by the district and the reasons therefor; and the 
national president must, within five days after the re- 
ceipt of such statement, either approve or disapprove 
of the action contemplated by the aggrieved district, 
such approval or disapproval to be made in writing and 
a copy forwarded to the secretary of the complaining 
district. If the national president approve, the district 
is free to act; but should he disapprove the contemplated 
strike the district may appeal to the national Executive 
Board, which must be convened to consider such appeal 
within five days after its receipt. Until the national 
president has approved or the national Executive Board 
has sustained the appeal, no district is free to enter 
upon a strike, unless it be general or national, ordered 
by a national convention. 

These provisions give the districts in the anthracite 
region quite independent powers relative to the initia- 
tion of a strike, and their powers are in a measure safe- 
guarded by the necessity of first securing the approval 
of the national president, or, in case of his disapproval, 
of the national Executive Board. The difficulty does not 
lie so much in the method now pursued as in the fact 
that a strike may be undertaken by a majority vote of 
the members of a district convention called for the pur- 
pose of considering the strike. This is considered a 
weakness in the present method. Instead of a majority 
vote there should be at least a two-thirds vote of all 
the delegates in the convention considering the question 
of a strike. The vote should be by ballot, and not by 
voice or show of hands. An amendment to the consti- 
tution, making such provisions as those just indicated, 
and creating a separate anthracite department, so far 
as strikes are concerned, would remove some of the 
serious objections that have been urged by the oper- 
ators. 
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An independent and autonomous organization of the 
anthracite mine workers of Pennsylvania, however 
affiliated, in which the objectionable features above al- 
luded to should be absent, would deserve the recom- 
snendation of this Commission, and were it within the 
scope of its jurisdiction, the said fourth demand of the 
statement of claim, for collective bargaining and a trade 
agreement, might then be reasonably granted. 

From another part of the report of the Commission 
we take the following, which bears on matters over 
which the managers of other industries are deeply 
stirred up: 

Disorder and Lawlessness. 


Although some reflections on the general subject have 
been made, no discussion of the conditions prevailing in 
the anthracite region during the continuance of the late 
strike would be adequate that did not fully deal with 
the disorder and lawlessness which existed to some ex- 
tent over the whole region and throughout the whole 
period. It is admitted that this disorder and lawlessness 
was incident to the strike. Its history is stained with a 
record of riot and bloodshed, culminating in three mur- 
ders, unprovoked save by the fact that two of the vic- 
tims were asserting their right to work, and another, as 
an officer of the law, was performing his duty, in at- 
tempting to preserve the peace. Men who chose to be 
employed, or who remained at work, were assailed and 
threatened, and they and their families terrorized and 
intimidated. In several instances the houses of such 
workmen were dynamited, or otherwise assaulted, and 
the lives of unoffending women and children put in 
jeopardy. The armed guards, employed to protect the 
collieries and the men who worked them, appear not to 
have been an unnecessary precaution, and the Governor 
of the State was, as the evidence before the Commission 
shows, justified in calling out the citizen soldiery of the 
Commonwealth to preserve its peace and vindicate its 
laws. 

The resentment expressed by many persons connected 
with the strike at the presence of the armed guards and 
militia of the State does not argue well for the peace- 
able character or purposes of such persons. No peace- 
able or law abiding citizen has reason to fear or resent 
the presence of either. 

It is true that exaggerated accounts of the disturb- 
ances were published, and there was testimony from 
reputable witnesses, tending to minimize them, and 
vouching for the good order of the communities in which 
such witnesses lived; but these were mainly in the lo- 
calities where the operators made no attempt to work 
the collieries. It is also true, and justice requires the 
statement, that the leaders of the organization which be- 
gan and conducted the strike, and notably its president, 
condemned all violence, and exhorted their followers 
to sobriety and moderation. It would seem, however, 
that the subordinate local organizations and their lead- 
ers were not 8o amenable to such counsels as to prevent 
the regrettable occurrences to which reference has been 
made. 

In making this arraignment, we are not unmindful of 
what appears to be the fact, that the mine workers of 
the anthracite region are, in the main, well disposed and 
good citizens of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
and that it is in the power of a minority of the less re- 
sponsible men and boys, together with the idle and 
vicious, unless properly restrained, to destroy the peace 
and good order of any community. Absence of protest 
and of active resistance on the part of the better ele- 
ment means encouragement and license to the class 
above described. It has been declared by some persons 
that this state of things is no more than was to be ex- 
pected in communities where such large numbers of 
men and boys were idle for so long a time. If this be so, 
and it is not necessary for our present purpose to trav- 
erse the truth of this statement, it affects seriously the 
responsibility of those leaders of a labor movement who 
are, in the main, responsible for the inauguration and 
conduct of a strike. 

There can be no doubt that without threats, intimi- 
dation and violence toward those who would otherwise 
be willing to remain at work, or take the places of those 
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who had ceased to work, the coercion of employers, 
which a strike always contemplates, would be less po- 
tent in compelling acquiescence in its demands. This is 
the danger point of the whole matter. The law, which 
governs all citizens of a free country alike, can make no 
exceptions. The beneficence of labor unions is acknowl- 
edged. Their development, as we view it, has been one 
of real, though of slow and intermittent, progress to the 
betterment of labor conditions and to improvement in 
the relations between employer and employed. All com- 
binations of men, however, to achieve a common pur- 
pose have potencies for evil. Such combinations are 
more than mere aggregations of the rights and powers 
of the individuals composing them. They become new 
and powerful entities, and factors for good or ill, accord- 
ing to the wisdom or unwisdom with which they are 
managed and controlled. The strike ordered by a trade 
union, which compasses no more than the enforcement 
of demands previously made, for the supposed benefit 
of its members, by the cessation from work in the event 
that those demands are not complied with, transgresses 
no law of a free society, and, whether wise or unwise in 
inception and purpose, is an exercise of no more than the 
legal rights that belong collectively or individually to 
its members. 

It is true that the stress thus placed upon employers 
may constitute a kind of coercion, resulting, in some 
cases, in an enforced compliance with the demands of 
the association or union. Such coercion, however, is not 
illegal and does not come within the condemnation of 
the law. It is the indirect consequence of the legal ex- 
ercise of the right to work, or to cease to work. belong- 
ing to all men. 

But a strike set on foot with the view to the accom- 
plishment of its purpose by intimidation or violence, ex- 
ercised against those who choose to remain at work, vio- 
lates the law from the beginning. Where, however, the 
strike itself is separable from the illegal violence and in- 
timidation, which in many cases accompany it, the legal 
liability for such violence and intimidation rests alone 
upon the individuals who commit the act and those who 
aid, encourage and abet them. Though no illegality of 
purpose is imputable to those inaugurating a strike, its 
existence, if it involve large numbers of men in a single 
community, tends, of itself, to produce disorder and law- 
lessness. 

As has been said, the idle and vicious, who are in no 
way connected with the purpose or object of the strike. 
often unite with the less orderly of the strikers them- 
selves in creating the deplorable scenes of violence and 
terror which have all too often characterized the other- 
wise laudable efforts of organized labor to improve its 
conditions. Surely this tendency to disorder and viola- 
tion of law imposes upon the organization which be- 
zips and conducts a movement of such importance a 
srave responsibility. It has, by its voluntary act, cre- 
ated dangers, and should therefore be Vigilant in avert- 
ing them. It has, by the concerted action of many, 
aroused passions which, uncontrolled, threaten the pub- 
lic peace; it therefore owes society the duty of exert- 
ing its power to check and confine these passions with- 
in the bounds of reason and of law. Such organizations 
should be the powerful coadjutors of government in 
maintaining the peace and upholding the law. Only so 
can they deserve and attain the respect due to good citi- 
zenship, and only so can they accomplish the beneficent 
ends which for the most part they were created to at- 
tain. 

A labor or other organization whose purpose can only 
be accomplished by the violation of law and order of so- 
ciety has no right to exist. 

The Right to Remain at Work. 

The right to remain at work where others have 
ceased to work, or to engage anew in work which others 
have abandoned, is part of the personal liberty of a citi- 
zen, that can never be surrendered, and every infringe- 
ment thereof merits, and should receive the stern de- 
nouncement of the law. All government implies re- 
Straint, and it is not less, but more, necessary in self 
governed communities than in others to compel re- 
straint of the passions of men which make for disorder 
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and lawlessness. Our language is the language of a free 
people, and fails to furnish any form of speech by which 
the right of a citizen to work when he pleases, for whom 
he pleases, and on what terms he pleases, can be suc- 
cessfully denied. The common sense of our people, as 
well as the common law, forbids that this right should 
be assailed with impunity. It is vain to say that the 
man who remains at work while others cease to work, 
or takes the place of one who has abandoned his work, 
helps to defeat the aspirations of men who seek to ob- 
tain better recompense for their labor and better condi- 
tions of life. Approval of the object of a strike, or per 
suasion that its purpose is high and noble, cannot sanc 
tion an attempt to destroy the right of others to a dif 
ferent opinion in this respect, or to interfere with their 
conduct in choosing to work upon what terms and at 
what time and for whom it may please them so to do. 

The right thus to work cannot be made to depend 
upon the approval or disapproval of the personal char- 
acter and conduct of those who claim to exercise this 
right. If this were otherwise, then those who remain 
at work might, if they were in the majority, have both 
the right and power to prevent others, who choose to 
cease to work, from so doing. 

This all seems too plain for argument. Common 
sense and common law alike denounce the conduct of 
those who interfere with this fundamental right of the 
citizen. The assertion of the right seems trite and com 
monplace, but that land is blessed where the maxims 
of liberty are commonplaces. 

The Boycott. 

It also becomes our duty to condemn another less vio 
lent, but not less reprehensible, form of attack upon 
those rights and liberties of the citizen which the pub- 
lic opinion of civilized countries recognizes and protects. 
The right and liberty to pursue a lawful calling and to 
lead a peaceable life, free from molestation or attack. 
concerns the comfort and happiness of all men, and the 
denial of them means destruction of one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, of the benefits which the social or- 
ganization confers. What is popularly known as the 
boycott (a word of evil omen and unhappy origin) is a 
form of coercion by which a combination of many per- 
sons seek to work their will upon a single person, or 
upon a few persons, by compelling others to abstain 
from social or beneficial business intercourse with such 
person or persons. Carried to the extent sometimes 
practiced in aid of a strike, and as was in some instances 
practiced in connection with the late anthracite strike. 
it is a cruel weapon of aggression, and its use immoral 
and anti-social. 

To say this is not to deny the legal right of any man 
or set of men voluntarily to refrain from social inter- 
course or business relations with any persons whom he 
or they, with or without good reason, dislike. This may 
sometimes be unchristian, but it is not illegal. But 
when it is 2 concerted purpose of a number of persons 
not only to abstain themselves from such intercourse, 
but to render the life of their victim miserable by per- 
suading and intimidating others so to refrain, such pur- 
pose is a malicious one, and the concerted attempt to 
accomplish it is a conspiracy at common law, and mer- 
its and should receive the punishment due to such a 
crime. 

Examples of such “secondary boycotts” are not 
wanting in the record of the case before the Commis- 
sion. A young schoolmistress, of intelligence, charac- 
ter and attainments, was so boycotted, and her dismissal 
from employment compelled for no other reason than 
that a brother, not living in her immediate family, chose 
to work contrary to the wishes and will of the striking 
miners. A lad, about 15 years old, employed in a drug 
store, was discharged, owing to threats made to his em- 
ployer by a delegation of the strikers, on behalf of their 
organization, for the reason that his father had chosen 
to return to work before the strike was ended. In sev- 


eral instances tradesmen were threatened with a boy- 
cott—that is, that all connected with the strikers would 
withhold from them their custom and pursuade others 
to do so—if they continued to furnish the necessaries of 
life to the families of certain workmen who had come 
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under the ban of the displeasure of the striking organi- 
zations. This was carrying the boycott to an extent 
which was condemned by Mr. Mitchell, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, in his testimony be- 
fore the Commission, and which certainly deserves the 
reprobation of all thoughtful and law abiding citizens. 
Many other instances of boycott are disclosed in the rec- 
ord of this case. 

In social disturbances of the kind with which we are 
dealing, the temptation to resort to this weapon often- 
times becomes strong, but is none the less to be resisted. 
It is an attempt of many, by concerted action, to work 
their will upon another who has exercised his legal 
right to differ with them in opinion and in conduct. It 
is tyranny, pure and simple, and as such is hateful, no 
matter whether attempted to be exercised by few or by 
many, by operators or by workmen, and no society that 
tolerates or condones it can justly call itself free. 

Some weak attempt was made at the hearings to jus- 
tify the boycotts we have been describing, by confusing 
them with what might be called, for convenience sake. 
the primary boycott, which consists merely in the vol- 
untary abstention of one or many persons from social 
or business relations with one whom they dislike. This 
indeed might amount to a conspiracy at law, if the in- 
gredient of malicious purpose and concerted action to 
accomplish it were present, but whether.this be so or 
not, the practical distinction between such a boycott 
and the one we have been reprobating is clear. 

It was attempted to defend the boycott, by calling 
the contest between employers and employees a war be- 
tween capital and labor, and pursuing the analogies of 
the word. to justify thereby the cruelty and illegality 
of conduct on the part of those conducting a strike. 
The analogy is not apt, and the argument founded upon 
it is fallacious. There is only one war making power 
recognized by our institutions, and that is the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and of the States in subordi- 
nation thereto, when repelling invasion or suppressing 
domestic violence. War between citizens is not to be 
tolerated, and cannot, in the proper sense, exist. If at- 
tempted, it is unlawful, and is to be put down by the 
sovereign power of the State and nation. 

The practices which we are condemning would be 
outside the pale of civilized war.. In civilized warfare 
women and children and the defenseless are safe from 
attack, and a code of honor controls the parties to such 
warfare which cries out against the boycott we have in 
view. Cruel and cowardly are terms not too severe by 
which to characterize it. 

Blacklisting. 

Closeiy allied to the boycott is the blacklist, by 
which employers of labor sometimes prevent the em- 
ployment by others of men whom they have discharged. 
In other words, it is a combination among employers 
not to employ workmen discharged by any of the mem- 
bers of said combination. This system is as reprehensi- 
ble and as cruel as the boycott, and should be frowned 
down by all humane men. Happily there was little evi- 
dence of its existence among the operators in the an- 
thracite region, one case only having been distinctly 
proved, and in that the refusal to employ the tabooed 
men continued but for a short time. Wherever it is 
practiced to the extent of being founded upon an agree- 
ment or concerted action, it, too, comes within the defi- 
nition of the crime of conspiracy, and as such should be 
punished. There is also a civil remedy open to one who 
suffers from having been blacklisted, in an action 
against those who are a party to it, to recover damages 
compensatory of the injury received. 

The Commission is fully aware of the difficulties in- 
herent in this subject. It is a psychological matter be- 
yond rules and awards unless the law making powers of 
the community fix a penalty upon boycotting and black- 
listing. Even then the various degrees to which the two 
can be carried elude the enforcement of a statute. The 
Commission is of opinion, however, that there should be 
u positive utterance on its part relative to discrimina- 
tion, interference, boycotting and blacklisting, and this 
opinion it has put in the form of an award, as follows: 

It is adjudged and awarded: That no person shall be 


refused employment, or in any way discriminated 
against, on account of membership or nonmembership 
in any labor organization; and that there shall be no 
discrimination against, or interference with, any em- 
ployee who is not a member of any labor organization 
by members of such organization. 


— —_ 


The Moral Side of Business. 

The admirable annual report of F. N. Hoffstot, presi- 
dent of the Pressed Steel Car Company, contains the fol 
lowing suggestive paragraphs: 

The moral side of a business corporation may proba 
bly be looked upon as an odd side, but it is a most im 
portant one. When your management began their work 
in 1901 their endeavor was to secure an organization 
which would be loyal, satisfied to follow the fortunes of 
the company, and rise and fall through their successes; 
and a large percentage of the employees of the company 
promptly accepted this view. Late in the year 1901, 
howeyer, a fire, which evidently had been smouldering 
in the ranks for some time, broke out and a great many 
employees left at one time, finding that they were un 
able to adapt themselves to the policy which had been 
laid out. We are happy to say that the company, both 
morally and financially, leaped forward to success from 
that time on, thus indicating that the deserters had not 
been in harmony with our policy, but a detriment to it, 
and confirming our judgment that an organization with 
every man working hard, honestly and faithfully in the 
interests of the company will produce the very best re 
sults. This is the case to-day. Nearly all of the positions 
vacated were filled by people in the next subordinate 
position, and the work has been done more efficiently 
than ever before. It is your management’s desire to 
build up an organization in the company’s works similar 
to that of the Carnegie Steel Company and the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, where every man knows that he will 
reach the highest position for which his ability fits him, 
and that he will make money and reputation for him 
self, in degree with the success of his company, by con- 
tributing his entire thought, brains and energy toward 
their welfare. 

At the McKee’s Rocks plant we had some difficulties 
among the laboring men, who are largely foreigners, and 
who in the past had been levied upon for payments in 
order to be maintained in their positions. This has all 
been changed, and since the early part of the year there 
has been no trouble with labor. From time to time dur 
ing the past year the heads of the departments have met 
together and compared notes, each helping the other, 
and early in August we met around a common board for 
dinner, which gave every man present an opportunity 
to be heard. The dinner produced such good results that 
we told the men that if they continued to do as well as 
heretofore we would have another dinner before the 
close of the year. As the volume of business continued 
to grow and the output of our works increased, it was 
decided to give this dinner on December 20, and on the 
evening of that day 138 heads of departments met to- 
gether to dine. On this occasion a plan was outlined, 
growing out of a suggestion of James A. Blair, who is 
now one of your directors, to give such employees as 
might desire it an opportunity of acquiring an interest 
in the company. The cffer was made to carry preferred 
stock for such employees at 4 per cent. interest, secured 
by the company’s own 7 per cent. preferred stock, and 
we are happy to say that it has been very largely availed 
of by your company’s employees. At the same time it 
has been very carefully made known that the holding 
or nonholding of stock will not affect the positions of 
our men in any way. Our whole desire has been to im- 
press upon the men clear through that there is no favor- 
itism in our concern; that every one has an equal chance 
to reach the top, and that the aim of our men should be 
to join in any efforts to lower our cost sheets in order 
to make better and greater product at reduced costs. 
Many of our stockholders who have visited our works 
state that they have noticed among our employees a 
spirit of enterprise and earnestness rarely seen in similar 
works. 
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Brunot’s Island Power Station. 

At Pittsburgh recently the Pittsburgh Railways 
Company awarded most of the contracts for the equip- 
ment of the large new power station which they are 
erecting on Brunot’s Island, the buildings for which 
are well under way. Six dynamos will furnish the 
power. Each will have a capacity of 1500 kw., or about 
2000 horse-power, and the six will be furnished by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company. Each dynamo 
will be operated by cross-compound Corliss engine, for 
which the contract has been awarded to Rice & Sargent. 
Providence, R. I. The engines will each have a rated 
eapacity of 2000 horse-power. Their construction will 
be such as to allow of their carrying an overload of 
nearly 50 -per cent. in case of an emergency. Thus, 
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The contract for it has been awarded to the Morgan 
Engineering Company of Alliance, Ohio. The pumping 
plant, which will cost in the neighborhood of $150,000, 
will be located in one end of the building, of which the 
dimensions will be 142 x 490 feet. 

a— 


A New [Plotor Driven Shaper. 


The method of electrically driving the shaper built 
by the American Tool Works Company of Cincinnati is 
clearly shown in the accompanying engraving. The 
motor is mounted on a substantial base directly back of 
the column. It is of the constant speed type, the proper 
variation in cutting speed of the ram being obtained 
through a pair of properly proportioned cone pulleys. 
One of these is mounted directly on the armature shaft 
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while the power plant will have a rated capacity of 
12,000 horse-power, it will be capable of developing 
about 18,000 if necessary. Each engine will re- 
ceive its supply of steam from an individual set of 
boilers, there being two boilers to each set, and the 
operation of each set of boilers will be independent of 
that of the others. The contract for the boilers has 
been awarded to the Babcock & Wilcox Company of 
New York. Each engine will be coupled direct to a 
dynamo; thus, with each engine receiving its supply of 
steam from an individual set of boilers, forming a unit 
that will be capable of meeting almost any emergency. 
In fact, with the manner in which the switchboard will 
be arranged, each unit will in itself be a complete power 
plant. To carry out this arrangement the building for 
the power plant will in reality be a double building. 
That is, the engine and dynamo room will extend the 
full length and be separated from it by a brick wall, and 
also extending the full length will be the boiler room. 
Each set of boilers will be located directly opposite the 
engine to which it will supply steam. Running the full 
length of the building will be an overhead tramway for 
a crane, which will have a carrying capacity of 50 tons. 


and the other on a stud on the column. The cone on the 
stud carries a pinion which meshes into a large gear 
on the end of the driving shaft. This arrangement 
gives the belt a high velocity. 

coaiestatieihaiilll tana imaiatiates 


At Jefferson City, Mo., on March 20, fines of $5000 
each were levied against the Armour, Cudahy, 
Swift, Hammond and the Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
packing companies, defendants in the ouster proceed- 
ings brought last summer by the Attorney-General of 
Missouri against the alleged beef combine. The com- 
panies were also ordered to pay the costs of the case, 
which amount to $5000. The court orders that unless 
the fines and costs shall have been paid within 30 days 
the defendants will be ousted from the State. 


The British investing public takes kindly to indus- 
trial consolidations. A cable dispatch from London, 
dated March 20, states that 50,000 shares ef the Scotch 
locomotive combination, which were offered for public 
subscription, have been subscribed for 14 times over. 
The shares are £10 each. In other words, £7,000,000 
were subscribed for £500,000 of stock. 
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Coal, Iron and Shipbuilding in Scot- 
land. 


Coal Declines and Iron Advances. 


GLASGOW, March 6, 1903.—The feature of the indus- 
trial situation is the depression in coal and the improve- 
ment in iron. Our coal market is going from bad to 
worse, and there is more and more difficulty in getting 
uway the weekly output, especially as the North Europe 
shipping season has not yet begun. It is not likely that 
the coming shipping season will be an active one, for 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced that 
the export duty will not be removed this year, and the 
Germans are undoubtedly under the shelter of that duty 
pressing into markets heretofore supplied through ports 
furnished solely by Scotch and North of England coal. 
And it is highly probable that the home consumption 
will be greatly diminished this year in consequence of 
reduced activity in the manufacturing industries. Mean- 
while the output at the collieries is as large as if every- 
thing were booming, though there is some talk of a 
number of the smaller collieries in the combine being 
shut down till better times. 

The latest development in our coal market is a re- 
duction of 1 shilling per ton in the price of splint coal 
for the iron works, making the figure now 8 shillings 
per ton at the pits. This reduction in splint coal is a 
happy thing to iron smelters, for it is equal to about 
2 shillings 3 pence per ton of the pig iron produced, and 
it occurs at a time when pig iron is actively on the 
up grade. There has, indeed, been quite a remarkable 
movement both in the warrant market and in the open 
market since my last letter, but more in the former than 
in the latter. A large demand for warrants (principally 
Cleveland) set in from London, believed to be actuated 
from America, but also largely influenced by German 
conditions. And further, some dealers here who were 
previously on the bear tack have now turned bull. How- 
ever that may be, under successive buying day by day 
prices have advanced with but slight fluctuations until 
Scotch warrants are now 57 shillings, Cleveland 51 shil- 
lings 6 pence and Cumberland hematite 61 shillings. The 
turnover has been large, but how much of it is legitimate 
trade one cannot tell. More steamers have been loaded 
on both coasts with iron for America, and the liners 
from the Clyde have every trip as much as they can 
‘carry. No doubt many, perhaps most, of these ship- 
ments are against orders placed some time ago, but 
if so they could be resold here at a fair profit if your 
market is now full enough of domestic iron. The situ- 
ation is undoubtedly confusing, and the immediate 
outlook is obscure. 

For makers’ iron, Scotch make, quotations now are: 
Coltness No. 1, 71 shillings; No. 3, 59 shillings 6 pence; 
Gartsherrie No. 1, 65 shillings; No. 3, 59 shillings; Sum- 
merlee No. 1, 68 shillings 6 pence; No. 3, 59 shillings: 
Clyde No. 1, 64 shillings 6 pence; No. 38, 58 shillings 6 
pence; Carnbroe No, 1, 59 shillings 6 pence: No. 3, 56 
shillings 6 pence; Eglinton No, 1, 59 shillings 6 pence; 
No. 3, 56 shillings 6 pence; Glengarnock No. 1, 65 shillings 
6 pence; No. 3, 58 shillings 6 pence; Dalmellington No. 1,59 
shillings 6 pence; No. 3, 56 shillings 6 pence; Shotts No. 1, 
66 shillings 6 pence; No. 3, 58 shillings 6 pence. In Mid- 
dlesbrough makers’ prices for No. 3 are 51 shillings 
to 51 shillings 6 pence; No. 4 foundry 50 shillings 6 
pence; No. 4 forge, 48 shillings: No. 1, 53 shillings 6 
pence; mottled iron, 47 shillings 3 pence: white, 46 
shillings 6 pence, and hematite, mixed numbers, 57 
shillings 3 pence. Hematite is much below the ordinary 
difference between that quality and ordinary iron. As 
to finished material, Scotch steel makers have advanced 
the price of ship plates to £5 15s., and latterly to £5 17s. 
6d. per ton, less 5 per cent. Only a few weeks ago 
plates were selling at £5 7s. 6d. to £5 10s., less 5 per 
cent., and some sales were reported as low as £5 net, 
though it is doubtful if the sellers (middlemen) were 
able to cover themselves with makers. Steel angles 
are quoted here £5 10s., and boiler plates £6 7s. 6d. to 
£6 10s., less 5 per cent. In the North of England, where 
the shipyards have so long been in a state of suspended 
animation, owing to the strike of the joiners, steel ship 
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plates are quoted £5 12s. Gd.: steel angles, 25 Gs. 3d.: 
iron ship plates, £6 5s., and iron angles, £6 2s. Gd., all 
less 24) per cent., but there is not much buying at these 
rates. An order has been received this week by a 
Glasgow firm for 25,000 tons of steel rails for Canada. 
The contractors are merchants, not makers, and the 
rails will not be made here, as Scotch steel makers gave 
up some time ago making steel rails in quantity, having 
better markets for other material. It is announced that 
the Mossend Steel Works are about to be shut down 
owing to bad trade. 


Shipbuilding. 


The crisis in the shipbuilding industry here is now 
over, all the shipyard workers having accepted the re- 
ductions proposed, the circumstances in connection 
with which I narrated in a previous letter. In the 
North of England the settlement is not yet complete, 
but here the yards are all as actively at work as if no 
difticulty had ever existed. The men realized that what 
the employers proposed was for the general benefit of 
the industry and to promote employment. 

The rise in material, however, has counteracted the 
reduction in the labor cost of new ships, and the in- 
dustry is darkened by the prospect of idle yards. Last 
month (February) the Scotch shipyards put out 29 ves- 
sels, of an aggregate of 41,730 tons, as compared with 
13 vessels, of 19.800 tons, in January last, and with 28 
vessels, of 47,200 tons, in February, 1902. Against the 
41,730 tons of launches the new orders booked in Febru- 
ary would hardly amount to 30,000 tons, including three 
large cargo boats for the Elder-Dempster lines. It is 
reported that the Canadian Pacitie Railway Company 
are going to build here four steamers of 10,000 tons 
each, to augment the Beaver fleet they have acquired 
from Elder, Dempster & Co., but there is yet no official 
record of the contracts. 

The proposed construction of a naval base and dock- 
yard in the Firth of Forth is, of course, a matter of 
great importance to the shipbuilding industry of Scot- 
land, especially in relation to labor. B. T. 


oo 


The Frankford Steel Company.—On March 12 there 
was chartered at Trenton, N. J., the Frankford Steel 
Company, who have taken over the business of Wm. 
& Harvey Rowland, Incorporated, at Frankford, Pa., also 
known as the Oxford Iron & Steel Works. The plant 
was built in 1835 at Tacony Creek, but was removed 
to Frankford, a suburb of Philadelphia, in 1849. It is 
equipped with two 12-inch, one 16-inch and one 18-inch 
trains and one hammer and makes Bessemer and open 
hearth sheet, machinery. spring, hammer, fork, rake 
and hoe steel and rerolls Norway iron and nail rods. 
The new company propose to bring the plant up to date 
and have already placed contracts for crucible steel fur- 
haces, gas producers, hammers and new roll trains. 
The officers of the company are Dudley G. Gautier, 
president; William C. Pearson, vice-president, and Henry 
R. Bugie, secretary and treasurer. Charles T. Evans, 
who is the general manager, was formerly the manager 
of the steel works of Henry Disston & Sons, of Tacony, 
Pa. D. G. Gautier & Co. of 32 Cliff street, will act as 
selling agents for the company in New York and vicin- 
ity. William & Harvey Rowland, Incorporated, of 
Frankford, Philadelphia, will continue to operate the 
spring department of the business, which embraces the 
manufacture of carriage and wagon springs of every 
description. 

sagas 

The Pere-Marquette to Bridge the Niagara.—It is 
authoritatively stated that it is the intention of the Pere- 
Marquette Railroad to build a railroad bridge across 
the gorge at Niagara Falls, between the cantilever 
bridge of the Michigan Central Railroad and the steel 
arch highway bridge. The officials of the road, after 
giving the matter much attention, decided that Buffalo 
could be entered more easily by a bridge across the 
gorge than via the Grand Island route, where boats 
would have to be used for the Canadian Channel. It 
is stated that work on the bridge will be commenced 
shortly, and that the structure will be a fine specimen 
of engineering. 
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Proposals Invited for Three Battle Ships. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24, 1903.—The Secretary 
of the Navy announces that on June 3 bids will be opened 
for the construction of the three first-class battle ships 
of 16,000 tons which were recently authorized by the 
naval appropriation act of 1903, to cost, exclusive of 
armor and armament, not exceeding $4,212,000 each. 

In general 


closely 


three vessels will 
* Louisiana’ and 
“ Connecticut,” now under construction, but in the mat- 


ter of armor there will be an important departure which 


characteristics these 


resemble the sister ships 


it is believed will give greater protection without add- 
ing to the weight carried. The general dimensions and 
features are as follows: Length of load water line, 450 
feet: breadth, extreme, at load water line, 76 feet 10 
inches; displacement on trial, not more than 16,000 tons; 
mean draft to bottom of keel at trial displacement, 24 


feet 6 inches; gross draft, full load, about 26 feet 9 
inches; total coal bunker capacity, about 2200 tons; coal 
carried on trial, 900 tons; feed water carried on trial, 


66 tons. 

The main battery will consist of four 12-inch breech 
loading rifles, eight S-inch breech loading rifles, and 
12 7-inch breech loading rifles, while the secondary bat- 
tery will include 20 38-inch 14-pounder rapid fire guns, 
12 3-pounder semiautomatic guns, six 1-pounder auto- 
matic guns, two 1-pounder semiautomatic guns, two 
3-incl field pieces, two machine guns, caliber 0.30, and 
six automatic guns, caliber 0.30. 

The 12-inch guns will be mounted in pairs in two 
elliptical turrets on the center line, one forward and one 
aft, and the 8-inch guns in pairs in four elliptical tur- 
rets, two on the beam at each end of the superstructure. 
The 7-inch guns will be mounted in broadside on pedes- 
tals on the gun deck behind 7-inch armor, each gun 
being isolated by splinter bulkheads of nickel steel from 
1144 to 2 inches thick. The secondary battery will be 
distributed according to the usual arrangement, which 
was followed in the specifications for the * Louisiana ” 
and *“ Connecticut.” 


Armor Protection. 


The total weight of armor to be used will approxi- 
mate 4000 tons. The hull is protectea at the water line 
by a complete belt of armor 9 feet 3 inches wide, having 
a maximum thickness of 9 inches for about 280 feet 
amidships. In the “ Louisiana” and “ Connecticut” 
this belt had a thickness of 11 inches, but extended only 
200 feet, and it is believed that the new arrangement, 
while employing lighter armor, will give materially in- 
creased protection. Forward and aft of the main belt 
the thickness is gradually decreased to 4 inches at the 
stem and stern, but the extension of the maximum 
thickness according to the new design will completely 
cover the magazines. 

Another important change is made in the lower case- 
mate armor, which extends to the limits of the maga- 
zine spaces and reaches from the top of the water line 
belt to the lower edge of the 7-inch 
main deck. In the “ Louisiana” 
this armor was but 6 inches in thickness, but in the 
will be increased to 7 while the 
athwartship bulkheads at the ends of this casement will 
be but 6 inches thick. 


gun ports on the 


and “ Connecticut ” 


new ships it inches, 


The casemate armor around the 7-inch guns on the 
gun deck is 7 inches thick, and the splinter bulkheads 
are from 1% to 2 inches thick. The protection of 3-ineh 
guns is nickel steel 2 inches thick. The upper casemate 
athwartship armor extending from the shell plating to 
the 12-inch barbettes is to be 7 inches thick throughout. 

The 12-inch barbettes extend from the _ protective 
deck to about 4 feet above the main deck and consist of 
10 inches of armor in front 
above the gun deck. 
tective deck there 
inches. 


and 715 inches in the rear 
Between the gun deck and pro- 
will be a uniform thickness of 6 
The barbettes will not have any special fram- 
ing, the connection of the armor to the decks being 
sufficient. The 12-inch turrets wild have a front plate 
12 inches thick, rear plates 8 inches thick, and top 
plates 2144 inches thick. The 8-inch barbettes will be 
6 inches thick in front and 4 inches thick in rear, with 
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the upper tube 3% inches thick and the lower tube 3 
inches thick. The &-inch turret front plate will be 6% 
inches thick, the rear plates 6 inches and the top plates 
2 inches thick. The conning tower and shield will each 
be 9 inches thick; signal tower 6 inches thick. An ar 
mor tube 36 inches in diameter will extend from the 
base of the conning tower to the protective deck and 
will be 6 inches thick throughout. 

Teak minimum thickness cf 3 inches 
will be fitted behind all the side, athwartship, and 12- 
inch turret armor: 2 inches of backing to be fitted be- 
hind the S-inch turret armor; other armor will be fitted 
Without backing. All the above mentioned armor will 
be supplied by the Government and will be fitted in 
place by the ship contractor, but all niekel steel protec- 


backing of a 


tion, with rivets, butt straps and other connections, will 
be both furnished and fitted by the contractor. 
Propelling Machinery. 

The will be of the vertical, twin-screw, 
four-cylinder, triple-expansion’ type, of a combined in- 
dicated 16,500. The steam pressure 
The stroke will be 4 feet. The 
ratio of high pressure to low pressure cylinder will be 
at least 1 to 7, and the diameters will be sufficient for 
the required indicated horse-power at about 120 revo 
lutions per minute. will be located in a 
separate water tight compartment. They will be pro 
vided with all the necessary auxiliaries and accessories 


engines 


horse-power of 
will be 250 pounds. 


Each engine 


in accordance with the latest practice of the Bureau of 
Steam Engineering. There will be 12 Babeock & Wil 
cox boilers placed in six water tight compartments. 
They will have at least 1100 square feet of grate and 
46,750 square feet of heating surface, and must be able 
to furnish steam for the main engines, and all the neces 
sary auxiliaries and accessories will be provided for 
the efficient working of the boilers. There will be three 
funnels, each 100 feet high above the base line. 
. ee 





The Use of Magnetic Ore in -the [lanufacture 
of Bessemer Pig. 





Magnetic iron ore is not usually regarded with favor 
by blast furnacemen, who base their objections on its 
resistance to reduction, the large amount of fuel re 
quired, the difficulty of introducing sufficient graphite 
and silicon into the pig.and, in some cases, the further 
difficulty of keeping down the sulphur. Laboratory 
experiments, particularly those of Professor Akerman, 
as to the reducibility of this material tend to justify 
these unfavorable opinions, but that much can be said 
on the other side is shown by a recent paper in Stahl 
und Hisen, of which the present article is a summary. 

The reducibility of ores depends on their chemical 
composition; or, in other words, the degree of oxidation 
of the iron. To reduce ferroso ferric oxides and sili- 
required, and, as ferrous oxide 
requires changing to a higher degree of oxidation, prob 
ably to ferroso ferric oxide, before reduction can take 


cates, solid carbon is 


place, ores containing this compound are also insus- 


ceptible to indirect reduction. Although these facts 
cannot be doubted, more detailed consideration shows 


that the bad results which might be expected are greatly 
modified by other circumstances. 

In the first place, rich cannot be used 
alone, as a certain amount of slag is necessary for the 


very ores 
proper working of the furnace, and.a burden containing 
more than 70 per cent. magnetite is impracticable. As 
this ore has a greater specific weight than others, a 
charge containing the above percentage of the same 
will take up less room than one consisting entirely of 
softer ores. In furnaces of equal size, the one working 
with magnetic ore will hold more charges than the other, 
so that, with equal blast, the weight of coke burned 
and impurities slagged off is the same, but the volume 
is different. Each charge therefore remains longer in 
the furnace subjected to the conditions existing there 
and, in consequence, the 30 per cent. of soft ore, by be- 
ing mixed with the magnetite, is more completely re- 
duced than would otherwise be the case, especially in 
so far as it is susceptible to indirect reduction. This 
means a saving in coke, which, in part at any rate, 
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counterbalances the extra fuel demanded by the mag- 
netic ore. 

Furthermore, the fact that the materials remain 
longer in the furnace also favors the introduction of 
silicon and graphite into the pig, and in this respect 
also the softer ores will greatly modify the harm done 
by that which is more infusible, it being understood 
that the number of charges per day is the same in both 
cases. There is no trouble in getting rid of sulphur as 
a sufficient basic slag must in any case be used. The 
amount of sulphur in the iron does not depend so much 
on the quantity present in the ore as on the silicon 
contents of the pig iron, or, in other words, on the tem- 
perature at which the furnace is run. When making 
low silicon iron, the sulphur can be kept down by 
means of manganese. 

The above considerations, leading to the conclusion 
that Bessemer pig of the usual composition can be 
made without trouble from Swedish magnetite, are cor 
roborated by the practical results detailed below. These 
results were obtained at the Witkowitz Works in Upper 
Silesia during the last three years, the said works hav- 
ing. after some months of experimenting, entirely aban 
doned the use of Spanish hematites and substituted 
Swedish magnetites for the manufacture of Bessemer 
iron. 

The Freja magnetite mentioned in the tables is of 
the following composition: FeO, 30.68; Fe.O,, 64.20; 
MnO, 0.15: CaO, 0.40; MgO, 0.35; ALO, 0.44; P.O;, 0.05; 
insoluble material, 3.86 (SiO,, 2.02; Al,O,+ Fe,.O,;, 0. 40); 
CaO. 0.50: MgO, 0.16). Total iron, 69.04; sulphur, 0.09. 

Table I shows the burden used and results obtained 
formerly at the works in question; Table II the same 
thing after substituting magnetic for Spanish ore. 

Table I. 


Material. Lbs. Fe. P. Mn. Cu. SiOs. AloO, CaO. MgO. 
COMO. 20 5,070 61 4.05 2.02 0.50 258.6 172.3 63.7 27. 
Spanish 

spathic. ..2,866 1,607 0.28 29.23 .... 310.8 65.9 37.2 106.0 


Freja mag 





netic ....1,102 725 0.22 1.32 .... 341 21.8 17.2 6.8 
Clay ore... 661 381 0.05 0.67 .... 241.6 43.2 2.0 24 
Purple ore.1,102 596 0.11 0.99 0.66 47.4 14.3 4.4 3.3 


Limestone 1,763 ..... 0.35 


Total ore.5,731 3,380 5.09 24.13 1.16 862.5 317.5 124.5 145.1 


Product— Pounds. 
BOR. ewla sl odlbe v bit does eee ee a. wutittinle oman 3.382 
MaMganese 2... cs cccccccccescccccesecsccers wan4 273 
Carbon, silicon and phosphorus.......--- 218 

RE 8 a Linnie baw ot RES URE EO Ms DA Gem e.edisis ocx Qa 

Coke used per ton (2,240 pounds), pig PR. ci are: 2.935 


Analysis of the iron: Silicon, 2.4 to 3.2; phosphorus, 0.14; 
manganese, 0.80; total carbon, 3.50; sulphur, 0.02; copper, 0.04. 
Table II. 


Material. Lbs. Fe. P. Mn. Cu. SiOs AlsOg. CaO. MgO. 
Cole ses s< 8,598 103 6.87 3.438 0.85 138.3 292.2 108.0 47.0 
Purple ore.2,204 1,192 0.22 1.95 1.32 94.8 28.6 8.8 6.6 
Freja mag- 

netic ....6,944 4,685 138 8.32 .... 215.1 137.4 108.9 43.5 
Clay ore... 552 318 0.22 1.43 .... 529.0 80.8 5.3 2.6 
Limestone 3,086 ..... 0.61 

Total ore.9,700 6,248 0.30 15.16 2 17 1277.2 539.0 231.0 99.7 
Product— Pounds. 

Iron Pa ree ocee Qawe 
Manganese ......e--eeees j 11 
Carbon, silicon and phosphorus. “% : oy 374 
Total .. “ey beeun ; a .-- 6,635 
Coke used per ton (2,240 pounds) pig iron . 2,900 


With the burden shown in Table II, the magnetite 
amounts to 71.6 per cent. of the total ore charged and 
contains 74.1 per cent. of all the iron. Instead of the 
low silicon which was feared, the results showed an 
increase of that element as exemplified by the follow- 
ing figures taken from the analysis book: Silicon: 5.05, 
3.45, 3.15, 3.65, 3.66, 3.33, 4.99, 3.85, 3.40, 3.36, 3.01, 3.92. 
3.03, &e. As the iron was int nded for ingot molds, this 
seemed too high. Colder blast was used, and the follow- 
ing figures were obtained: Silicon: 2.50, 2.88, 2.45, 2.85, 
2.68, 2.70, 2.28, 2.42, 2.59, 2.82, «ce. The percentage of 
carbon in the iron was as follows: Total Carbon: 3.72, 
3.88, 3.76, 3.73, 3.79, 3.69, 4.09, 3.75, &c. 

The production of the furnace was increased by the 
change, owing to the larger percentage of iron in the 
charge. As shown by the tables, the amount of coke 
used was slightly less with magnetite than with softer 
ore. The furnace ran well and showed less disposition 
to hang than was previously the case, which was doubt 
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less due to the fact that, owing to the high specific 
gravity of the magnetite, the coke took up proportion 
ately more room, causing greater looseness in the volume 
of material. 

csiciantinicciailllmiinin 


Preparing for Foreign Business. 


The Pressed Steel Car Company are getting ready 
for foreign business, When the time comes to take hold 
ef it. The annual report by the president, F. N. Hoff 
stot, presents the subject in the following werds: 

While there is nothing visible in the immediate fu 
ture to prevent a continual increase the volume of 
our business, yet, judging by the past, we may expect 
cycles of ‘depression, when, from bad crops or other un 
foreseen disasters, railroads will discontinue the present 
large purchases of new equipment and postpone repairs 
We believe that when this time comes we shall have so 
perfected our works and reduced our costs that we will 
he able to build steel cars as cheaply as wooden cars. 
Statistics concerning the rapid depletion of our great 
forests show that we cannot expect the price of wood 
to decrease, while we know that it is possible to reduce 
the cost of steel. We have, therefore, nurtured our 
foreign relations, and have been doing good missionary 
work in South America, Australia Africa, England anil 
its colonies, and the Continent of Europe, studying par 
ticularly their special requirements for workimanship 
and the application of our methods of car construction 
to the local conditions of these countries. To do this 
we have maintained for several years past an office in 
London, equipped with a corps of engineers, who cou 
duct correspondence in five modern languages and fur- 
nish drawings in both meters and inches. Their draw- 
ing work has frequentiy been complimented by the vari- 
ous railroad authorities in Europe. Thus 1n the event of 
a depression of business in America, we have the 
foundations laid for a world wide trade. The whole 
world is rarely .under a cloud at one time, and we feel 
fairly confident of getting a share of the business of 
foreign railways, notwithstanding their loyalty to home 
industries. The foreign manufacturer is Not like his Ameri- 
can brother. When he gets a largely increased volume 
of business he does not rush off and increase his plant 
and put more money into bricks and mortar, but he sits 
down contentedly and reaps the reward. So that when 
there is an excess demand in Europe, and the price of 
raw materials in this country permits it, we believe we 
can get a share of this excess demand. We are always 
in a good position to take care of this work, having be- 
hind us the able support of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, whose managers are quite alive to this im 
portant situation, and from whom we purchase our 
entire requirements of raw material. 

It has been frequently stated that this company’s 
output has been restricted owing to their inability to get 
raw material in sufficient quantities from the United 
States Steel Corporation. While this is true, it is only 
proper for us toa state that it was not on account of any 
lack of co-operation on the part of that company, but 
simply that the great growth of this business had made 
demands on the United States Steel Corporation greater 
than they had anticipated or equipped themselves to 
meet. Besides this, the peculiarly congested freight 
conditions surrounding their works have prevented them 
from getting the maximum output of their own plants; 
but we can assure you that we have had their hearty 
co-operation and support at every point, and that they 
are making every effort to put us in a position to get 
out the maximum product of our works. 3efore the 
present year is out we hope to be able to schedule 150 
or more cars per day from our combined Allegheny and 
MeKee’s Rocks works. We have also closely followed 
the example of the United States Steel Corporation in 
keeping our prices down, so as not to abbreviate this 
era of prosperity. We are to-day the largest single 
consumers of steel in the world, and we hope to hold 
that position for many years to come, 

—-_ 

The spring meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers is to be held at Saratoga, N. Y., be- 
ginning June 22, 1905. 
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Liberalizing the Drawback System. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24, 1903.—The Secretary of 
the Treasury has uadertaken a thorough investigation 
of the methods and personnel of the customs service 
With a view to substituting modern business practice for 
antiquated routine and energetic officials for those whose 
days of usefulness in the service are over. Particular 
attention is being paid to the large staff of special agents, 
and numerous changes are in prospect. No division of 
the service is being more rigidly investigated than that 
having charge of drawback allowances, for Secretary 
Shaw is of the opinion that, inasmuch as exporting 
manufacturers cannot hope for relief from Congress 
Within the next 10 or 12 months, the Department should 
do what it can to abolish all unnecessary red tape and 
to encourage manufacturers to take advantage of the 
existing laws. In this work the Secretary is being ably 
seconded by the new Assistant Secretary in charge of 
customs, Mr. Armstrong, who shares with his chief the 
opinion that the drawback laws of the United States 
might with safety be rendered quite as liberal as those 
in France. 

Brown & Sharpe Favor the Lovering Bill. 

The arguments recently filed with the Ways and 
Means Committee by certain subordinate officials to show 
that the present drawback law is entirely adequate are 
being sharply assailed by leading manufacturers, who 
have taken the matter up with prominent Senators and 
Representatives. The Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company 
of Providence, R. L., in forwarding a memorial in favor 
of the Lovering bill, take issue with the contention that 
the present law is adequate and present their case very 
forcibly, though brietiy, as follows: 

*“ While, undoubtedly, the drawback law was intended 
to facilitate business with foreign countries, as a matter 
of fact, in our business, we are not able to take advan- 
tage of a single cent under the statute, for the reason 
that with the necessity of accurately tracing the stock 
we are not able to fill the intricate requirements of the 
law. For example, we export in large quantities cutters, 
every one of which is made of imported steel; but it is 
an absolute impossibility for us to designate strictly the 
date on which we receive the steel of which these are 
made. To illustrate: If we take a single bar, different 
cutters may be made from this bar and their shipment 
would extend over four or five years in some cases. It 
seems to us that this Lovering bill will give us an op- 
portunity of deriving benefit from the law as originally 
intended.” 

The Drawback on Lead. 

Senator Perkins of California is in receipt of an in- 
teresting statement from George L. Underhill of the 
Selby Smelting & Lead Company of San _ Fran- 
cisco, who is also a member of the committee of 
manufacturers organized to secure the amendment of 
the drawback laws. Mr. Underhill devotes himself espe- 
cially to answering the statements filed with the Ways 
and Means Committee by Deputy Collector J. A. Cryan, 
in charge of the drawback division in the New York 
custom house. In referring to Mr. Cryan’s strictures 
upon section 1 of the Lovering bill, Mr. Underhill says: 
* Mr. Cryan speaks of the ambiguity of section 1 of the 
bill, but if there is any ambiguity in this section it works 
against the manufacturer rather than the Government.” 
Taking up the particular portion of Mr. Cryan’s state- 
ment applying to lead, in whieh he contended that a 
manufacturer exporting articles made from lead with- 
drawn from a bonded warehouse was only entitled to a 
refund of 92 per cent. of the duties paid thereon, Mr. 
Underhill says: 

“There seems to be considerable confusion in the 
minds of Treasury officials and members of Congress 
as to the relations existing between bonded lead smelters 
and lead manufacturers. The two interests are entirely 
separate and independent of each other, and I do not 
know of any other company in the United States but the 
Selby Smelting & Lead Company who combine both 
smelting and manufacturing in the one company. It 
will be necessary now to show you the difference in 
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operation existing between the bonded smelter and the 
lead manufacturer, in conducting business with bonded 
lead. Lead can be imported in three ways: First, in 
lead bearing ores, on which there is a duty of 1!. cents 
per pound on the lead contained; second, in lead bullion 
containing more or less of the precious Metals, on which 
there is a duty of 2144 cents per pound on the weight of 
the bullion, and third, in refined pig lead, on which there 
is a duty of 24% cents per pound. 

“The first article, lead bearing ore, is smelted and 
retined by the bonded smelter in bond, and after the lead 
contents of the ore have been ascertained by the Gov- 
ernment assayer, a quantity of lead equal to 90 per cent. 
of the ascertained contents of the ore is locked up in the 
warehouse by the Government official, which lead has 
been taken from a general lead pile existing in the smelt- 
er, and if this 90 per cent. of lead is exported, the Gov- 
ernment cancels the bond. On the second class—that is, 
lead contained in lead bullion—the Government locks up 
in the bonded smelter 90 per cent. of the weight of the 
bullion, and if this 90 per cent. is exported, the bond is 
canceled, the same as is done in the case of lead ex- 
tracted from lead ores. The bonded smelter, of course, 
is not interested in the third class, being foreign refined 
pig lead imported in the shape which can be immediately 
used by manufacturers. 

*“ We will now turn to the lead manufacturer. If he 
buys from the bonded smelter lead which has been ex- 
tracted from ore, he gets only 90 per cent., but pays duty 
on 100 per cent. of the contents of the original importa- 
tion of ore. If the manufacturer now exports practi- 
cally the entire quantity of the lead which he has pur- 
chased from the bonded smelter, being 90 per cent. of 
the original contents of the importation of ore, the Govy- 
ernment allows him a drawback practically equal to the 
duty which he paid. In other words, the Government 
puts the manufacturer exactly in the same position as 
it does the bonded smelter, with reference to lead ex- 
tracted from ores. 

“If the manufacturer purchases from the bonded 
smelter lead which has been extracted from the lead 
bullion, the case is entirely different. The lead manu- 
facturer has to pay a duty equal to 2% cents per pound 
on the original weight of the bullion received by the 
bonded smelter, but only gets a weight of lead equal 
to 90 per cent. When he has manufactured and ex- 
ported this 90 per cent. he will get back 92 per cent. of 
the duty paid, 2 per cent. being allowed for waste, leav- 
ing a loss of 8 per cent., which seriously handicaps him. 
If, now, the manufacturer buys foreign refined pig lead, 
he pays a duty of 24% cents per pound thereon and prac- 
tically gets it all back, if he exports manufactures made 
from the entire quantity. 

* The question will probably arise in your minds, why 
does the manufacturer have to stand this loss, and why 
does he not fall back upon the bonded smelter? If you 
will refer to the operations of the law, outlined above, 
with reference to exportation of pig lead refined from 
foreign lead bullion, you will see that the bonded smelter 
gets its bond canceled on the exportation of 90 per cent. 
of the weight of the bullion, and consequently suffers no 
loss. Now, as the bonded smelter, having a market for 
pig lead for export, is not going to sell its bonded pig 
lead at any less price to the manufacturer than it can 
be sold for export in the pig. shape, it follows that if the 
manufacturer is going to use this class of material, he 
has got to suffer the loss of about 8 per cent. of the duty 
paid.” 

Section 7 of the Lovering bill fully meets the difficulty 
of which Mr. Underhill complains and would enable an 
exporter of products manufactured from lead produced 
from bullion in bonded smelter to receive back the full 
amount of duty paid thereon, the same as would be the 
case had he imported pig lead as his raw material. This 
section is strongly favored not only by manufacturers of 
lead pipe, sheet lead, shot, &¢., but also by those who 
make a business of corroding lead for the manufacture 
of paints, &c. Ww. &. 6. 

eee 

It is reported from authoritative sources that a new 
shipbuilding company, capitalized at $1,000,000, will 
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establish a shipyard near Bridgeburg, Ontario, opposite 
Butfalo, N. Y., and that it will be one of the largest 
yards on the Great Lakes. A tract of 350 acres has 
been purchased for the purpose, and work of construe 
tion on the yards will be begun at once. The company 
Will be controlled by financiers interested in the Toronto 
& Niagara Power Company. 


——_—__ 


American Machinery in Japan. 


An idea of the remarkable foothold which American 
machinery has obtained in Japan can be had in no bet 
ter Way than to note the interest which the American 
manufacturers have taken in the Fifth Industrial Expo 
sition at Osaka, which opened March 1, and is to con 
tinue until August 1. This exposition is the largest ever 
held in Japan, as it covers an area of 100,000 tsubos 
fone tsubo contains 36 square feet). It is made-up of 
the usual industrial attractions which attend such expo 
sitions as the recent Pan-American or the Charleston 


pany, Gisholt Machine Company, Skinner Chuck Com 
pany, Ef. W. Jobns-Manville Company, Hart Mfg. Com 
pany, Buffalo Forge Company, Acme Machine Company, 


J. L. Mott Lron Works, Columbia Phonograph Company 


und others, all of whom have sent a shipment of their 
latest improved machines. 

The American Machinery Building is an imposing 
structure which faces the Fine Arts Building, and al 
though the photograph herewith presented was taken 
before the completion of the decorations, it still gives a 
fair idea of the excellent manner in which Japanese 
workmen have carried out American ideas. The interior 
of the building is equipped with two line shafts run 
hing lengthwise, one 550 revolutions per minute and one 


150 revolutions per minute. Power is applied to one 
shaft by a General Electric motor and to the other by 
an automatic Ideal engine, which is operated by com 
pressed air from a Rand compressor. Among the ma 


chines to be shown in operation are a Niles boring mill. 
slotting machine and a universal radial drill: a Bement 
Miles 350-pound steam hammer, a Brown & Sharpe auto 





AMERICAN MACHINERY BUILDING 


and others, but the most notable feature of this is that 
it is the first held in Japan at which foreigners have 
taken any marked interest; there being a separate 
building, known as the Foreign Samples Building, in 
which a number of German, French and English manu- 
facturers have taken space. 

The American manufacturers are represented by F. 
W. Horne, an enterprising American, who erected an 
extensive building of T00O square feet of floor space, and 
having conceived the novel idea of exhibiting American 
machinery in actual operation, he received the ready co- 
operation of the following manufacturers, for whom 
he has been acting as exclusive agent in Japan: Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, the Pratt & Whitney Com- 
pany, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, J. A. Fay « 
KHgan Company, W. F. & John Barnes Company. Inter- 
national Pump Company, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, the Warner & Swasey Company, Rand Drill Com- 
pany, Atlas Engine Works, A. L. Ide & Son, Bradford 
Machine Tool Company, Sebastian Lathe Company, Wil- 
liam Sellers & Co., Incorporated; Morris Machine Works, 
Chandler & Price Company, the William Powell Com- 
pany, Norton Emery Wheel Company, James Morse & 
Sons, Standard Tool Company, Ashcroft Mfg. Company, 
Hayden & Derby Mfg. Company, L. 8S. Starrett Com- 


AT THE OSAKA EXPOSITION, JAPAN 


matic gear cutter and a Fay & Egan band mill for rip- 
ping logs up to 4 feet in diameter. The erection of the 
building and the installation and setting up of the 
machines has been under the supervision of J. A. Rab- 
bitt, a young American engineer, who states that he has 
found the Japanese workmen thoroughly efficient. 
Americans visiting this exposition will surely be pleased 
with the interest taken by their countrymen, and it is 
also pleasing to the Japanese, for it indicates that their 
engineers are considering quality—viz., cheapness; as it 
is universally known that the productions brought in 
from other countries are much lower in price than the 
American goods. 


—=—-——___———_ 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Com- 
pany have placed a contract for the building of a loco- 
motive plant near Moline, Ill, with the George B. Swift 
Company of Chicago, in accordance with plans and 
specifications prepared by che latter company. The 
total cost of the plant is placed by the architects at 
$1,000,000. There will be 20 buildings in all, including 
a system of shops, an office building and a roundhouse 
with 48 locomotive stalls. The principal structure will 
be the machine shop, 276 x S48 feet. 
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Steam Turbines to Date.* 


BY R. H. THURSTON, DIRECTOR OF SIBLEY COLLEGE, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Beginnings of the Steam Turbine. 

The beginnings of the steam turbine are found in the 
earliest historic times and in the earliest technical litera- 
ture. Its progress is shown to be wholly modern and 
mainly recent. Only after the evolution of the modern 
physical and mathematical sciences could its action be 
understood and the machine be properly designed: only 
after modern tools and methods of mechanical construc- 
tion had become refined could it be built in safe and 
economical forms. The influence of the Alexandrian 
school upon modern engineering is shown to have been 
mainly through the philosophers who sowed the seeds 
of which we now see the germination and the fruit. 
They were necessarily dormant during the nearly 2000 
years which elapsed between the days of Greek philo- 
sophy and modern, practically applied, science. 

The fundamental ideas of the theory of the steam 
turbine are exhibited as embodied in the modern steam 
turbine. The transformation of energy from its thermal 
into its dynamic form is traced and the principles con- 
trolling the thermodynamic change and the limitation 
of wastes are exhibited as exemplified, both for the ideal 
case of the perfect machine and for the practical con- 
struction of the day. The method of development of 
thermal energy is exhibited and the mechanism of the 
process of change into dynamic form is shown. 

The turbine is discovered not to be a thermodynamic 
machine, but to belong to the same class with the hy- 
draulic turbine, and its design, construction and opera- 
tion to be controlled by the same ultimate principles. 
The radical distinction between the types of the ancient 
Greek and of the engineer of the seventeenth century 
is pointed out and the influence of this difference in type 
upon the practical value of the invention is brought out. 
The limitations controlling the engineer in his design 
and construction due to this difference in type are ex- 
hibited and their effect upon the economic value of the 
turbine is shown. Notwithstanding these limitations it 
is found that the turbine is more nearly a perfect steam 
engine than any other known type, so far as its design 
and construction are concerned. It remains to be seen 
what the practical outcome is to be. 

The economies and the wastes of the steam turbine 
are discussed and it is found that the machine, if its 
construetion can be made perfect, will operate precisely 
as would its purely ideal representative. Its preliminary 
thermodynamic conversion of energy in the formation 
of its jet within the nozzle is exactly conformatory to 
the scientific theory of the case, and the action of the 
turbine itself, receiving the jet, is that which a scientific 
and perfect construction would illustrate, in so far as 
energy conversion is concerned, if the apparatus be cor- 
rectly proportioned and constructed. 

It is discovered, on investigation, that the wastes of 
the turbine, as now illustrating the best work of the 
time, are apparently not far different in amount from 
those of the best work on the older type of steam en- 
gine, the piston engine, but that these wastes are of a 
different sort and peculiarly distributed. The problem 
of their reduction is a radically different one from that 
of the older engine. 

The Present Status of the Turbine 
as respects design is shown, and its relation to the ideal 
standard of the engineer is examined into. The Hero 
turbine as used in centrifugals, the Branca type as em- 
ployed in the same class of machines, the old Avery and 
Atwater types, and the recent forms of De Laval and 
Curtis, Parsons and Rateau, are shown to approach the 
theoretical ideal more completely than ever has or proba- 
bly ever can any reciprocating engine. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that they will ultimately excel the common 
type of steam engine in every day practice; it simply 
means that to this extent they pogsess certain funda- 
mental advantages. The fundamental principles of the 
steam turbine being now entirely familiar to the en- 





* Abstract of lecture given before the New York Electrical 
Society, March 18, 1908. 
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gineer, its design has become one of the simple problems 
of construction and may be carried out with perfect 
comprehension of the requirements of the case, as well 
as of the methods of successfully meeting those de- 
mands. 

The now familiar types of simple and of compound 
turbine illustrate the familiarity of the engineer of to- 
day with this task. He recognizes his limitations, as set 
by the weakness of his materials of construction and by 
the essential requirements for maximum thermal and 
mechanical efficiency, which make demands upon him 
which are in precise opposition. He effects the best 
compromise possible in the one case and endeavors by 
a modified design to evade those limitations in the other 
case. Various expedients and various special devices, 
some of them amounting to real inventions, are found to 
be more or less successful in effecting this improvement, 
and the differences among the steam turbines of the day 
are largely of this sort. 

The fundamental principles of the compound turbine 
are simple and all forms of such machines are funda- 
mentally the same in principle. 

The performance of the steam turbine of the day, as 
observed by the lecturer and as shown by the work of 
many other investigators, is found to be excellent beyond 
the anticipations of the most sanguine among older 
practitioners. Figures presented show that the machine 
is about as economical as other engines of the same 
power; that its regulation may be made satisfactory and 
its adaptation to special purposes is remarkably perfect. 
It is found that while experience is not by any means 
as complete and judgment, therefore, not so well based 
as with the more familiar types of engine, the conclusion 
is probably well justified that this form of steam engine 
has come to stay and that it will find its field and a broad 
one in the engineering of the future. 

Opportunities for improvement are found, on investi- 
gation of the theory and of the performance of the ma- 
chine, comparing the predictions of a pure theory with 
the results obtained in a refined practice, to be very 
large. The direction which these improvements must 
take is shown clearly by experimental research and the 
way is clearly visible to all scientific designers and in- 
ventors. It is easily shown that there are two, and 
practically only two, ways of securing further gain in 
the efficiency of the turbine, the one involving the refine- 
ment of the construction of the machine, the other re- 
lating to the treatment of the working fluid. The method 
is simple in its requirements, but the practical meeting 
of these requirements may involve some difficulties. 
However that may be, the designers of to-day are com- 
petent, well informed, and have the scientific training 
needed. They may be expected in due time ‘to attain a 
high degree of success. 

The characteristic advantages of the steam turbine 
in its now standard forms are, for certain purposes, pe- 
culiar and very important. The adaptation of the ma- 
chine to driving high speed machinery, to the turning of 
the armature or the field of the dynamo, to the purpose 
of the marine engineer, present promising problems. 
Their solution is already well advanced, in most cases, 
and we already know that the turbine may be made of 
use in the operation of machinery, as of alternating cur- 
rent generators in multiple, where the difficulties with 
other motors are found to be singular and serious. These 
advantages are illustrated by the details of the engine 
trials and of scientifically conducted investigations lately 
effected. 

The Trend of Progress 

and the promise for the immediate future are in the diree- 
tion of further gain in economy of the machine by sup- 
pression of leakage and of friction of fluid within its 
casing by improved workmanship and by securing a bet- 
ter working substance by freeing it from water and also 
by utilizing the process of superheating to increase the 
thermodynamic range. This means, however, improve- 
ment at the boiler rather than at the engine, which latter 
is fitted in all its forms to employ superheated steam of 
any temperature that can be practically furnished from 
the steam generator. 

The trend of progress at the moment is also toward 
the application of specially designed and constructed 
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turbines to special uses. It is probable that, gradually, 
forms will be adapted particularly to use in electric light 
and power plants; others will find employment as marine 
engines, and still others to other varieties of work. The 
regulation and the adjustment of speeds constitutes a 
problem, already satisfactorily solved in some cases, but 
which requires some further consideration in adaptation 
of satisfactory regulating mechanism to some special 
forms of turbine and to some special uses. 

The promise would seem at the moment to be the 
introduction very widely of a new type of prime mover 
which adapts itself in a peculiarly happy manner to 
purposes to which the common forms of steam engine are 
not likely to prove as perfectly satisfactory. The indi- 
cations are that the supply of power by means of this 
motor will be made as low as with the best types of 
reciprecating engine and possibly lower, while its sim- 
plicity of plan and ease of construction would seem to 
insure freedom from liability to either accident or de- 
preciation of value to any important extent for long 
periods of time. The theory and the practical modifica 
tion of theory in the design, construction and use of the 
machine are so well understood and the real so closely 
approaches the ideal that the engineer may readily see 
his way toward the solution of any practical problem 
of design that may be presented, while he also may as 
readily see a remedy for any observed defect of efficiency 
or of mechanical action. It should therefore be expected 
that such approximation to the ideal perfect machine as 
is possible will soon be attained; particularly as, already, 
the study of the theory and the observation of the prac- 
tice of the time with this machine is now being made 
the task of an immense number of learned men of 
science, of able practitioners and of skillful constructors. 
Probably never in the history of engineering was so sim- 
ple a machine made the object of investigation of so 
large a number of able men, inventors, constructors, 
engineers and men of science, and the subject of such 
extensive experimental research. 

It is very possible that, through the development of 
this ancient device, we may yet see the nearest approxi- 
mation to ideal thermodynamic and mechanical efficiency 
in the group of heat motors that man ¢an attain. 


—_———$< —___. 


The Master Painters on the Labor Question, 


A complete report appears in the Painters’ Magazine 
for March of the proceedings of the Master House Paint- 
ers and Decorators of the United States and Canada 
at their nineteenth annual convention, held in Rich- 
mond, Va., February 10 to 13. The convention devoted 
much time to the consideration of the labor question, a 
special committee making an elaborate report. The 
committee appended to their report the following pro- 
posed * cures for labor troubles: ” 

1. Fair dealing on the part of the employer; not tak- 
ing advantage of a man’s necessity. 

2. Asserting our rights as American citizens and de- 
manding® proper protection in the carrying on of our 
business from the Government, which can be brought 
about by a consolidation of the reputable employers in 
the various branches of the business. 

3. A united demand that labor unions shall be respon- 
sible for their acts or the damage they unjustly inflict 
on the employer. Their claim for power is found in 
their organization and the threat of united political ac- 
tion on their part. The natural cowardice of the men 
in office, which would be offset by a compact organiza- 
tion on the part of the employers and respectable em- 
ployees. The lack of union on the part of the employers 
weakens their case very materially. 

4. Putting the stamp of disapproval on the boycott, 
which is un-American, unjust and would not be tolerated 
by the intelligent American citizens if they realized it 
was being enforced. 

5. Demanding that a better show should be given to 
the American youth in their desire to learn a trade. In 
other words—care for the coming man. As American 
citizens and employers, recognize our responsibility as 
educators in enlightening the minds of the conservative 
element in our employ, opening an avenue for mutual 
understanding, agreement or arbitration between them 





and us, impressing on the minds of our customers that 
we have some rights that should be protected by them 
if an unjust and unfair demand is made upon us. 

Last. Try to conduct our business along the line of 
the Golden Rule, eliminating selfishness as a controlling 
power. 

The following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted by the association as a result of the dis 
cussion of the report: 

Whereas, The labor unions of our country, under their 
present management, are not pursuing a course that is 
advantageous to any clear minded employer, nor any 
conscientious skilled employee. The endeavor on the 
part of the leaders to control the management, to curtail 
the output of the business and place all workmen in 
the same grade has a tendency to take the spirit and 
destroy the ambition that should be the animating force, 
so that the best results could be attained by the em- 
plovee himself; and also that the line pursued by the 
leaders to bring about results by intimidation, threats, 
boycott and other un-American methods that aim di- 
rectly at the destruction of the freedom of individual 
choice, and robbing of the individual of his rights 
granted to him by the Constitution of our country; and, 

Whereas, The trend of the times is to consolidation, 
both on the part of capital and labor, we as employers 
recognize the right of labor to organize, and we believe 
no fair minded employers have any unkind feelings 
toward their employees if they exercise the right to law- 
fully combine, for the purpose of bettering their condi- 
tions. And we believe every patriotic American citizen, 
whether he be employer or employee, recognizes the 
constitutional right that secures the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and posterity which can only come to us 
by recognizing and respecting, on the part of each in- 
dividual, the rights of his neighbor, and we feel that in 
the development of these combinations injustice is done 
often unintentionally, and we desire, as employers and 
lawful American citizens, to put ourselves on record and 
to do all that we can to bring about cordial relations 
between our employees and ourselves; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the National Association of Master 
Painters and Decorators express our unanimous opin- 
ion that the several States should exercise the power 
conferred by the Constitution in passing such laws as 
will require labor unions to organize as corporate bodies 
under the law, in such manner as will make them re- 
sponsible for any damage, for any wrongful, malicious 
and unlawful acts committed by them or their agents 
and representatives, even as the employers are to-day 
responsible; that the rights of the individual to dispose 
of his labor should be free, except as far as peaceable 
and lawful moral suasion is concerned. That the work- 
ingman should be protected in his rights to gain his 
living. even if he refuses to be bound by the laws of 
the labor unions. 

Resolved, That the attitude taken by the labor unions 
in the matter of curtailing the number of apprentices to 
be employed by their various trades is damaging to the 
coming men of the nation, as well as placing us in a 
state of dependence upon the skilled labor from foreign 
lands, and that we deem it a wrong to the boys and a 
menace to the further progress of our nation, and we de- 
mand that the powers of the Government be exercised 
to protect the young men of our country in their en- 
deavors to learn a trade. 

Resolred, That we most heartily condemn as un- 
American and wrong in principle the boycott, and re- 
spectfully call the attention of the American citizen to 
that most dangerous of all weapons which is now used 
by the labor leaders to accomplish their ends; since 
under this Government every man should be allowed 
the privilege of living without the fear or dread which 
is now put upon him by irresponsible men and irrespon- 
sible organizations; and be it further 

Resolred, That we recommend to the State and local 
associations of Master House Painters and Decorators 
of the United States and Canada that they do all in their 
power to promulgate the principles as set forth in the 
foregoing resolutions, believing as we do that there is 
nothing therein contained that ny self respecting citizen 
can take exception to. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 





Considerations Afivcting Ore Purchases. 

DuLuTuH, MINN., March 21, 1903.—Buying of Mesaba 
ores has been less rapid than of old range ores since the 
settlement of price, doubtles on account of the consider- 
able advance made in the rate named on such ores. 
But there is considerable buying, nevertheless, and min- 
ing interests are not at all disappointed at the outlook, 
expecting that an accelerated movement will take place 
a little later, as soon as furnacemen become accustomed 
to the fact that they cannot hereafter obtain their sup- 
plies of Mesaba ores at so great a discount as formerly. 
Old range ores that are on the market have been in 
much demand and are about all placed for the year, 
There are some siliceous and non-Bessemer ores from old 
ranges that have not been called for, put the desirable 
grades are out of the way. The blowing in of furnaces 
at Clairton on Mesaba ores exclusively is & matter of 
considerable interest in this connection, and in consid- 
eration of the further fact that desirable old range Bes- 
semers are very scarce, A good many furnace interests 
and would be iron makers are seriously considering the 
question of where they are to buy these ores as mix- 
tures, even in smaller percentages than formerly, and 
they have not been able to satisfy themselves that a 
continuous supply is to be had. Should some of the 
recently reported sales of ore holding concerns ou old 
ranges be facts, the amount of these ores for general 
sale will be still further restricted, and what there is 
left may be held at higher figures than in the past. 

Operations on the Mesaba Range. 

On the Mesaba the Cleveland Cliffs Company have 
let contracts for the stripping of the property in 57-22 
they have been exploring this winter. It is a shallow 
stripping and considerable ore will be mined this year. 
At the Albany, of Pickands, Mather & Co., they are 
sinking a shaft and preparing for mining. The same 
firm have their shaft in their new Troy in ore and are 
taking out ore steadily. The new Elizabeth is to be a 
shipper this year, and work on a shaft has commenced 
at the west end of the range, in township 56, range 23. 
West of any actual developments a number of drills are 
at work. These include some for the United States Steel 
Corporation. This is the furthest west that they have 
any properties except the Diamond. There are also 
several for the Cleveland Cliffs, for the Great Northern 
road, the Standard Mining Company and G. G. Hartley. 
The Standard drills are on the old Arcturus property, 
which is under option for lease. This is a little further 
west than the rest and is over the line in range 24. The 
work that has been under way all winter in township 
59, range 14, on the extreme end of the developed por- 
tion of the range, is being closed down. Part of the 
Longyear drills are through, those of the Cleveland 
Cliffs and Algoma companies are stopped, and the 
Boulder and Delta companies, associations o1 local 
speculative explorers, are still working. Still furcner 
east, in township 60, range 14, on the original Mesaba 
district, the option of R. Whiteside on the lands of the 
Mesaba Iron Company is now being fulfilled by drilling 
operations. Several crews have just located there. This 
land includes more than 6000 acres running in a north- 
easterly direction from the southwest corner of 60-13 
for about 10 miles into the center of 60-12. This region 
shows many indications of ore, with much surface show- 
ing in places, but the general opinion is that, instead of 
being a merchantable ore, it is altogether a titaniferous 
magnetite. The present exploration may prove or dis- 
prove this theory, and in consequence it is an important 
matter. In 59-14 some ore has been shown, but not in 
any quantity, and the probabilities of that township 
are decidedly slim. The same may be said of the whole 
district to the east of the Duluth & Iron Range road's 
crossing of the Mesaba hights. 

The management of the removal of pumps from the 
Penobscot mine by the Steel Corporation people has 
been particularly notable. It was a splendid job of 
work of a character where a mistake would have been 
fatal and where some accident might easily have taken 


place, perhaps through no fault of those in charge. 
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Three of the best master mechanics of the United States 
Steel Corporation were on hand, each in charge of a 
shift, and work was continued every hour during the 
entire time the pumps were coming up. Every part con- 
nected therewith was safely taken out and the work 
continued for some ten days, 

On the Marquette Range. 

The American Mining Company, now a part of the 
United States Steel Corporation, have agreed to join 
with the majority fee interest in the ownership of the 
Negaunee mine in a lease to the Cleveland Cliffs Com- 
pany. This was a 7-108ths and was bought by the Ameri 
ean Mining Company when that company formed a part 
of the American Steel & Wire Company, for the express 
purpose, as is generally supposed, of forcing the Ne 
gaunee fee owners to Continue the lease to the American 
Company when the :atter’s present lease runs out in 
September, 1903. But an amicable agreement was easily 
made with the successors to the American Steel & Wire 
Company. Had there been no such settlement the prop- 
erty would have been sold through the courts and a 
partition would have been necessary. 

Other extensive ore deposits in the .egaunee basin 
are those of tue Breitung estate, in what are known as 
the Breitung Hematite and Mary Charlotte mines. Both 
are being rapidly developed. At the former the ore 
body is being penetrated by two drifts, which, so far, 
have been run 120 feet from the shaft. A small amount 
of ore is on surface and shipments of sume quantity will 
be made this year. The Charlotte mine is on what is 
known at Negaunee as the brick yard 40, and a number 
of drill holes have cut the formation, showing up the 
deposit. A three compartment shaft has been sunk S80 
feet, with 50 feet more to go to reach the first level, 
where drifting commences. Lean ore has been cut by 
this shaft from close to the surface and the better grade 
expected with greater depth is a soft variety. 

At the Fogarty property near Stambaugh, Menominee 
range, ore has been cut in a new hole and the property 
will now probably be disposed of to some operating 
company. It is far enough along to warrant consider- 
able expenditure for shaft work. 

All the office force of the Champion Mining Com- 
pany, at Beacon, Mich., has been transferred to Duluth 


and the company’s offices will hereafter be in this city. 


The mining interests of W. P. Snyder will be managed 
from the same office. 

A number of lake iron men are on their way to Cuba 
to carry on operations for large concerns there. Among 
these is the Spanish-American Copper Company of 
Santiago de Cuba, to which Captain Cowling and a 
number of assistants, all from Amasa, will go next 
week. Dp. E. W. 

Another American-Mexican Iron and Steel Com- 
pany.—A New Jersey charter has been granted to the 
Steel & Iron Corporation of Mexico, with a capital of 
$1,000,000 common stock and $600,000 7 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred stock. This company are the suc- 
cessors of the Compafia Industrial Mexicana, who were 
organized in 1887, and possess a plant at Chihuahua, 
which was described in The Iron Age in November, 1901. 
It is said that Enrique C. Creel, who was identified 
with the Mexican Company for some years, will be 
elected president of the new company. Later on it is 
intended to issue $500,000 6 per cent. first mortgage 
bonds, the proceeds of which are to be used in develop- 
ing the property and for building a blast furnace. The 
mortgage is to be a first lien on all the present property 
and additions, including the blast furnace to be built. 
H. B. Seeley of 11 Broadway, New York, is interested 
in financing the new company. 

wea 

The Railway Club of Pittsburgh will hold its regular 
monthly meeting in the Hotel Henry, that city, on March 
27. <A paper will be read by E. W. Summers on “ Steel 
Cars Without Center Sills,’ a phase of steel car cor 
struction which is a radical departure from the method 
now in use, the paper to embody results of the practical 
tests of such a car, several of which have been built by 
Mr. Summers, the inventor. In the afternoon the club 
will inspect the Pressed Steel Car Company’s works 
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at MekKee’s Rocks. The club has been organized but 
little over a year, but already has a membership of 
over 360. 


ro 


The Knipe Ball Bearing. 


The Pressed Steel Mfg. Company of Philadelphia 
were chartered last year for the special purpose of de 
veloping and applying the Knipe ball bearings to vari 
ous kinds of machinery. This bearing is so constructed 
that it takes either end thrusts or weight, or both. The 
raceway is pressed from special steel, is hardened and 
ground, and it and the retainer are inclosed in a soft 





rig. Broken View of Bearing Fig. 2.—Combination Bearing 





Fig. 3.— Loose Pulley Sleeve 
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metal jacket. Each size bearing is pressed from dies 
and is therefore uniform in every detail. Pressed steel 
cones are made for use with these bearings, which are 
hardened and ground to make a true and lasting track 
for the balls. The combination ball bearing, Fig. 2, 
consists of the bearing and cone, and is so constructed 
that it can be applied without finishing either the spin- 
dies or boxes. This pattern is particularly adapted to 
light work. 
— 

The Vulcan Crucible Steel Company.—The new 10- 
inch mill of the Vulcan Crucible Steel Company, at Ali- 
quippa, Pa., is now in successful operation, and the 12- 
inch mill, which is now under construction, will be put 
in commission in about a week. A new 4-ton hammer 
is being placed and a 10-ton open hearth furnace is be- 
ing rushed to completion as fast as possible. This fur 
nace is erected in a steel building equipped with a 20-ton 
electric crane and is up to date in every particular. The 
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Vulcan Crucible Steel Company have a most modern 
plant at Aliquippa and are manufacturers of high grade 
crucible tool steels. They are having a very large de- 
mand for their product, and have found it necessary to 
increase their capacity a number of times in order to 
meet the large increase in their business. 


—————— 


The Cooley Cycloidal Engine.—The Cooley Cycloidal 
Engine Company, Allston, Boston, Mass., exhibited their 
engines to the representatives of the press at their fac 
tory on Braintree street, on Wednesday, March 18. The 
company have taken out many patents in the United 
States and in foreign countries on the application to me 
chanics in various ways of the cycloidal movement and 
principle, with special reference to the manufacture ot 
engines. The company claim that this movement is en 
tirely new to the mechanical world, and that it is ap 
plicable not only to the rotary engine field, but to the 
entire field of mechanical industry. The officers of the 
company are Charles S. Farquhar, president; William ¢ 
Gray. vice-president; George F. Taft, secretary; Edward 
A. Phibben, treasurer; John F. Cooley, general manager. 
The factory at Allston is well equipped and the company 
is capitalized for $2,000,000, After an inspection of the 
factory the press representatives assembled in the en 
gineering room and President Farquhar introduced Pro. 
fessor Edward F. Miller of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. who gave the results of the many tests 
that he had made of the engines. In his first test of the 
small type of engine he found that with a pressure of 


Fig. 4 Hanger Bor 
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135 pounds it consumed only 43 pounds of steam. Tests 
are still being made, and the possibilities of the engines, 
as to capacity and speed, have not yet been exhausted. 
President Farquhar then introduced John F. Cooley, the 
inventor of the engines, who gave a complete exposition 
of the principles and application of the cycloidal move- 
ment. Mr. Cooley said that this movement “ bridged all 
the distance between the circle on the one side and the 
straight line on the other,’ that the movement when ap- 
plied to mechanics would be as completely under the 
control of the mechanic as any of the old movements, 
and that there was no doubt of the indefinite application 
of the movement in many branches of mechanics. He 
then conducted the representatives through the factory 
and exhibited the different applications of the move- 
ment, as in the marine engine, automobile, machine 
tools, air compressors and dynamos. At the close of the 
exhibit the party were given a dinner by the company 
at the Hotei Bellevue, Boston. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The European Outlook and the Metal Market. 


LONDON, March 13, 1903.—The European metal mar- 
ket in general, and the British market in particular, are 
ut the present moment in an unusually interesting con- 
dition. For the moment the bulls are having it all their 
owh Way. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that dur- 
ing the past ten days or so the British market has been 
almost feverish. It may be well, therefore. to take*a 
bird’s eye view of the general European situation, hav- 
ing regard to the fact that the European markets af- 
fect British prices almost instantaneously. 

I have several times recently commented upon the 
srowing absence of foreign competition. The reasons 
for the withdrawal of foreign competition may be traced 
to two separate causes. In the first place, there is still 
a considerable movement of pig iron and billets to the 
United States. More important, however, are the indica- 
tions of a distinct resuscitation of trade in Europe. ‘This 
is particularly true of Germany. Compared with a year 
ago the German market is distinctly favorable. A Lor- 
raine mill has secured an order for 10,000 tons of rails 
for America during the past week—an order originally 
intended for the British market. The prices obtained 
are not good, but at the same time they are an improve- 
ment on previous prices. 

Taking a tolerably conservative view of the general 
situation throughout Europe, it would seem that the 
worst has for the present been left behind, and that iron 
and steel masters and engineers in the principal manu- 
facturing countries of Europe will for the next few 
months be fairly busy either supplying their own mar- 
ket or sending their surplus to the United States. All 
this, of course, has a most important bearing upon the 
English markets. The American demand came when 
we were depressed and when Germany was even more 
depressed. 

Another cause for hopefulness is that during the past 
week or two orders have been given out for the home, 
foreign and colonial markets with greater freedom than 
for many months past, and reports come to hand of im- 
proving business and even rising prices in finished goods. 
The shipbuilding industry has recently secured a num- 
ber of contracts for large liners. It is unfortunately 
quite true that tramps, so far from being built, are at 
the present moment being laid up owing to existing low 
rates of freights. In consequence of this the proprietors 
of the regular liners are taking advantage of the low 
prices to add to their fleets, and thus even the serious 
condition of the shipbuilding market is to some extent 
being mitigated. 

Prices. 


The week’s market activities have shown a yeneral 
strengthening all round, with one exception. The Mid- 
Jand Gas Strip Manufacturers’ Association has sanc- 
tioned a reduction of 2 shillings 6 pence. This reduc- 
tion is not popular, even among members of the asso- 
ciation. It is thought a little perilous to do this, in view 
of the strong market in raw materials. The reason for 
it is that there is keen competition between Midland 
and Northern makers of gas strip. It is felt that the 
reduction will not last long if the market remains in 
its present condition. Other prices remain as quoted 
last week with the exception of Scotch and Middles- 
brough warrants, both of which advanced. Prices to- 
day are quoted: 

Pig Tron: Scotch, 56 shillings 3 pence; Middlesbrough, 51 
shillings. Forge qualities: Staffordshire cinder, 48 shillings 6 
pence part-mine, 49 to 51 shillings; all-mine, 57 shillings 6 
pence to 67 shillings 6 pence; best do., 80 to 85 shillings; cold 
blast, 95 to 100 shillings ; Northamptonshire, 48 to 50 shillings; 


Derbyshire, 50 to 51 shillings: North Staffordshire, 51 to 52 
shillings: Lincolnshire, 53 shillings 1 penny. 

Public stores stocks, Thursday, March 12: Tons. 
ee ere ee ee 19,948 
Connal’s, at Middlesbrough, hematite................. 1,300 

Wednesday, March 11: 
ia? Mea aa i POA. CSL AGES a8 ee @in Oe 22,408 
Gon a: BE: DIN «6. 6s clone Has ea weed wees 129,930 


Finished Iron: Marked bars, £8 10s.; Earl of Dudley's brand, 
£9 2s. 6d.; second grade, £7 10s.; common unmarked bars, £6 5s. 
to £6 10s.: North Staffordshire bars, £6 15s.: angles, £6 10s. to 
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£7; sheets, singles, £7 12s 6d. to £7 15s., doubles £7 15s. to £7 
l7s. td., trebles £8 7s. 6d. to £S 10s.; galvanized corrugated 
sheets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 10s. to £11 15s.; hoop iron, £7 5s. 
to £7 10s.; nais rod and rivet iron, £7 Ss. to £7 10s.; gas strip, 
£6 12s. Ud. to £6 15s. 

Steel: Bessemer billets, £4 15s. to £4 17s. 6d.; Siemens bil- 
lets, £4 17s. 6d. to £5: mild steel bars, £6 12s. 6d. to £7 2s. 6d.; 
steel plates, £6 5s. to £7; steel girders, £6 to £6 5s.; steel 
angles, £5 15s. to £5 7s. 6d. 

Shipments Last Month to America. 

The leading shipments of metals last month from 

this country to America were as follows: 
Tons. 
Scrap irop....... fee POLS. Mae die eee eke Oke Rake 1,548 
Pig iron: London....... sic serach + vie Aime pew ake ee ee 250 
Liverpool 7,590 
Glasgow 5.383 
Newcastle ; ina vec noe 
Hull . = ; sa ; + 0 0a ge a ack oR 1,100 
1 
1 


Middlesbrough .... 165 
South Shields..... 


. 0 0 oe (A wees Pewee ,200 

ES ee rr es ens | se 150 

ae code Wie Win. Ra oi a aie alte woe ere ee 19,788 

es ine oe bbe kee be > ew Sic woe we bk eae 220 
ES eee i Daa a TTT Tre Terre lee 241 
ON a ee oe ee, ee 396 
Galvanized sheets....... s\< 6h ealibta «0. © 6s ds «ae 113 
ES oi ects es ass 0 cn & a Weis ab eee «6k 0 ow 0 ee ole 860 
SD: Fett. 6 Kok nae % 00s 5's be Bb a sls) eee 833 
"Timmed Pees. OF WORE, ons oo ins 0:65.00 0 0:00 te eM panerese'sis 4,342 


Copper. 

The announcement is made that the Siangen copper 
fields, which extend on each side of the Swedo-Nor- 
wegian boundary, have been sold to an American com- 
pany for 4,000,000 kroner ($1,100,000). 

A New Transmission of Energy. 

There can be no doubt that scientific opinion is deeply 
interested in what is alleged to be a new and startling 
discovery by Thomas H. Williams, a member of ;the 
Institute of Civil Engineers, by means of which he 
claims that electric energy may be sent through space 
without any wire or other connection. This discovery 
or invention—call it what we will—must not be con- 
fused with Marconi’s wireless telegraphy, the methods 
employed and the results obtained being widely differ- 
ent. Mr. Williams states that his patent not yet be- 
ing complete, he cannot make public more than the 
bare outline of the invention. The necessary apparatus, 
which in the working of a model has already given most 
satisfactory results, includes a high frequency alter- 
nating electric generator which gives off the electric 
power. It may be so adjusted that the waves can be 
allowed to wander freely through space, or, on the other 
hand, can be focused in any desired direction. A col- 
lector arrests the waves and a transformer turns them 
into the electromotive force necessary for working the 
motor. This apparatus may either be stationary or 
moving, so that it is as useful for operating the machin- 
ery of a factory as for driving the wheels of a motor 
ear, 

Dividends and Profits. 

Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Company are this year pay- 
ing at the rate of 25 per cent., adding £25,000 to the re- 
serve and renewal account, and carrying forward £15,- 
165. Owing to the growth of the company’s business, it 
is proposed to increase the ordinary share capital by 
a new issue of 50,000 ordinary shares at £1 each, to be 
offered to the present stockholders at a premium of £1 
10s. per share. 

I understand that the directors of Charles Cammell 
& Co. recommend a final dividend of 714 per cent. for 
the half year, making 10 per cent. for the year on the 
ordinary shares. 

Lead and Spelter. 

The advance in the price of both lead and spelter has 
created a good deal of inconvenience on the market. 
The price of lead has now been raised nearly £2 above 
the worst point touched last year, although it stands 
still over £5 below the high water mark level reached 
in 1900. The conditions of the market are practically 
the reverse of last year, when the glut of supplies 
caused the price to be abnormally depressed. Large in- 
quiries from consumers are in the market and important 
speculative orders are booked for delivery. Should the 
expectations of a good spinning trade be fully realized, 
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further improvement beyond the price of £12 6s. 3d., paid 
recently, is likely to be witnessed in the near future. 

As regards spelter the supplies actually available in 
Europe are barely equal to present requirements. The 
consumption of spelter has experienced a material ex- 
pansion during the last six months. The ruling price in 
London has now reached £21 12s. 6d., being the highest 
seen since June, 1900; but with prospects of an increas 
ing demand and in view of the fact that producers have 
already contracted for their output several months 
ahead, it may be reasonably assumed that a further 
substantial advance is likely to characterize the future 
course of the market during the next few months, and 
thus bring the value within measurable distance of the 
high prices touched three years ago. 

The Wages Board and Small Makers. 

The annual report of the Midland Lron and Steel 
Wages Board is interesting reading for all those who 
concern themselves with maintaining regularity and 
stability of wages in the trade. The report recalls the 
fact that a year ago it was stated that wages had re- 
mained at 8 shillings 6 pence per ton from December 7, 
1901, to February 1, 1902. This rate continued until 
October last, when an advance to 8 shillings 9 pence 
took place. This increase was given at the request of 
the operatives in order to restore the customary rela- 
tionship of 6 pence more than the North of England. 

During the year not a single case from the works has 
been submitted to the standing committee. Consider- 
ing that the board regulates the relations with their 
employers of many thousands of operatives, the absence 
of any case needing a decision of the standing commit- 
tee over a period of 12 months is a source of great satis- 
faction. The Welsh committee has only had before it 
two cases, 

Direct Rolling Process for Copper and Brass. 

Publicity has been given to a new process in the 
manufacture of copper plates, sheets, hoops, bars and 
bolts. The new process utilizes the heat resulting from 
the refining operation to carry out the rolling of the 
metal in the breaking down and drawing on stages, and 
so doing away with reheating in the heating furnaces 
at present used for these operations. The cakes, plates 
or bar ingots are ladled as usual from the refining fur- 
nace, but into specially constructed tipping or other de- 
tachable molds, which have permanent copper plates 
for their bottoms, and from which the cakes are speed- 
ily tipped or stripped as soon as they are set, and then 
immediately conveyed to the breaking down rolls, and 
subsequently, when necessary, to the drawing on rolls 
where they are also reduced in thickness, and afterward 
cooled. All the rolling up to this point is accomplished 
by means of the heat left in the metal from its original 
molten condition. The rolled plates now are ready, af- 
ter being sheared, &c., as usual, to be heated in a fur- 
nace preparatory to being rolled in the finishing stage, 
and this latter is the only heating required for rolling it. 

The following important advantages are derived: 1. 
Obviating reheating of the metal to a considerable ex- 
tent, With resulting economy in fuel, labor and time. 2. 
Doing away with the thin layers or copper bottoms 
which are first cast into the molds at present before the 
cakes are ladled onto them, and also the subsequent re- 
melting of these bottoms. 38. Avoiding the burning or 
overheating of plates in heating furnaces, also the risk 
of having to remelt the same in order to be refined 
afresh. 4. Avoiding the accumulation of grit and dust 
on the products being heated through being carried over 
from the fire grate, and so causing expensive chipping 
and cleaning of the surfaces. 5. Avoiding the great 
waste by oxidation of the surfaces of the articles by 
repeated heating and cooling. 6. Doing away with the 
risk of great waste through having to remelt cakes after 
they have been ladled, cooled down and reheated (as in 
the old system), through its being sometimes found that 
they have lost the “ tough pitch’ in consequence of the 
refining furnaces having gone back. 7. Vastly augment- 
ing the yield of the mill through doing away with the 
enforced idleness of the men and machinery in conse- 
quence of waiting for the heating of products in heat- 
ing furnaces, and also because of the system being far 
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more continuous. 8. Producing a great improvement 
in the tinish of the work, the surfaces of the sheets, «c., 
presenting a far cleaner and better appearance. 

The methods used in conjunction with this process 
were patented by T. H. Martin, formerly engineer and 
imanager of the well-known Morfa Copper Works, 
Swansea. 

The Barrow Hematite Steel Company. 

The Barrow Hematite Steel Company report a profit 
on last year’s trading of £51.906. They will pay the 
full dividend on the reduced amount of first and second 
preference shares, 3 per cent. on the ordinary and a 
further 114 per cent. on the second preference shares, in 
addition to advocating £10,000 to a blast furnace im- 
provement, leaving £2828 to be carried forward. 


Tees-Side Iron Works Improvements. 

The Britannia iron mills of Dorman, Long & Co., at 
Middlesbrough, after a close of six months for altera- 
tions and improvements, were reopened last week. The 
alterations were carried ont by the firm’s engineers af- 
ter careful study of methods in America and on the Con- 
tinent, and will bring about a largely increased output at 
reduced cost. Manual labor is minimized by the new 
equipment, but the increased production may enable the 
firm to employ about the same number of men as 
hitherto. 

To Build Turbines. 

Richardsons, Westgarth & Co., Limited, have come to 
an arrangement with the Hon. G. L. Parsons for the 
manufacture of steam turbines at their works in Mid- 
dlesbrough. Richardsons, Westgarth & Co., Limited, 
are famous for their marine machinery, but this is a to- 
tally new departure, and will doubtless have far-reach- 
ing consequences. a. Ga 

ciliata 

New England Steel Company.—The New England 
Steel Company, 176 Federal street, Boston, Mass., re- 
cently incorporated, are preparing plans for a new 
plant, to be erected within 20 miles of Boston, which 
will have a weekly capacity of 150 tons of open hearth 
and 20 tons of crucible steel castings. The plant will 
be equipped with four electric traveling cranes and two 
20-ton open hearth furnaces, and will have facilities for 
making castings up to 40 tons. Eugene Edwards is 
president. 


The yearly wage adjustment conference between the 
Stove Founders’ National Defense Association and the 
Iron Molders’ Union of North America was held in Cin- 
cinnati last week. After a three days’ session the con- 
ference was closed at midnight on March 21 by an agree- 
ment that the wage scale of this year should continue 
for the ensuing year, beginning April 1, without chang- 
ing. It is stated that the molders had asked for an in- 
crease of about 10 per cent. The employers are reported 
to have made several concessions in shop regulations. 


H. Clay Moore, 816 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga., 
has been appointed sole agent for the Southeastern 
part of the United States for the Scaife and We-Fu-Go 
systems of water softening and purification, manufac- 
tured only by ‘William B. Seaife & Sons Company of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Moore has had many years of ex- 
perience in practical engineering. 


H. B. Hirsh, secretary, and H. T. Granthem, chief 
engineer of the Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, were 
in Chester, Pa., recently looking for a suitable site to 
locate their plant. Several sites were viewed, but no 
conclusion was finally reached. The Belmont Iron 
Works is doing a large business in bridge work and 
structural iron work. ; 


The Reese-Hammond Fire Brick Company af Bolivar, 
Pa., have given notice that they will allow an extra day 
each two weeks to any employee who works without the 
loss of a day in that time. It means that the employee 
will be about $100 better off at the end of each year, if 
he does not lose any time. 
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The National Bureau of Standards. 





Abstract of First Annual Report. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24, 1903. Director S. W. 
Stratton of the new National Bureau of Standards has 
transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury the first 
annual report, covering the work of that institution since 
it was organized by act of Congress. The report is of 
special interest not only because of the comprehensive 
review which is presented of the preliminary work per- 
formed by the Bureau during the past year, but becaust 
of the forecast of its activities hereafter and the outline 
presented of the development W hich it is hoped Congress 
will authorize at a comparatively early date. The dis- 
cussion of the subject of thermometry in connection 
with the needs of manufacturers of iron and steel is of 
special importance to the readers of The Iron Age. Con 
cerning the scope of the Bureau’s work and the equip 
ment of the new laboratories Low under construction, 
Director Stratton says: 

“The work for which the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards was established includes research and testing in 
the domain of physics, extending into the tield of chem- 
istry on the one hand and of engineering on the other. 
The union of research and testing in one institution is 
of supreme importance, the investigations being, of 
course, primarily designed to carry the work of stand 
ardization and testing to the highest possible efficiency. 
The Physikalisch-Technische Reichsanstalt of Germany 
is an illustrious example of how much can be accom 
plished where research and testing are combined in one 
institution. The laboratory requirements are, therefore, 
those of a research laboratory plus whatever special 
facilities may be needed for commercial testing. In ad- 
dition to the workers themselves, there is then required 
(1) a suitable place in which to work, (2) an equipment 
of apparatus, tools and machines, and (3) facilities and 
appliances for providing the proper conditions for ex- 
perimental work. Two buildings have been planned 
one of which, the mechanical laboratory, is now under 
construction, and the plans for the other are completed. 
The latter, which is called the physical laboratory, will 
provide for that part of the experimental work which 
ought to be kept free from mechanical and magnetic 
disturbances, and to this end will contain scarcely any 
machinery. It will also contain the oftices for adminis 
tration, the library, and a well equipped chemical labora- 
tory. The mechanical laboratory contains the mechan- 
ical plant, instrument shop and laboratories for the heav- 
ier kinds of experimental work, where considerable 
power or large currents are required. These two build- 
ings are to be connected by a spacious tunnel, through 
which air ducts, steam, gas and water pipes and electric 
cireuits are carried from the mechanical to the physical 
jaboratory.” 

Continuing, Director Stratton describes the new 
laboratories in detail. The mechanical laboratory is, ap- 
proximately, 135 feet long by 51 feet wide and is three 
stories high. It will include a boiler room, a large engine 
and dynamo room, a room for refrigerating and liquid 
air plants, a large storage battery room, rooms for the 
heating and ventilating apparatus, an instrument shop, 
a wood working shop and several small laboratories 
for electrical work requiring heavy currents. The phys- 
ical laboratory is, approximately, 172 feet long and 53 
feet wide. It will contain laboratories for testing and 
investigations in weights and measures, electrical ther- 
mometry, &c. The construction and equipment will be 
earried out upon the most approved scientific lines, and 
it is believed the Bureau will surpass in efficiency any 
similar institution in the world. In deseribing the work 
accomplished during the past year and that which the 
Bureau will be prepared to undertake during the coming 
12 months, Director Stratton says: 


Weights and Measures. 

“The work of the past year has involved the verifica- 
tion of a large number of standards of length, mass and 
capacity for the Government and for chemists, en- 
gineers, State and city sealers, manufacturers and mer- 
chants. In addition to the work done for the public 
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considerable attention was given to the improvements 
of comparators, balances and other apparatus used in 
the work of this character, the object being to design 
apparatus which will permit of the work being done 
with the required accuracy and the maximum speed. 
This. of course, applies only to the routine ¢ ymparisons, 
which have to me made in large quantities for nominal 
fees, 

“ Verifications of the highest scientifie accuracy will 
be always more or less laborious and require more time, 
but even here both labor and time are greatly reduced 
if the proper equipment is provided, The verification 
of the weights and measures, including hydrometers, 
polariscopic apparatus and other appliances, used in 
everyday transactions is one of fundamental impor 
tance to the Government and to the people at large. 
The rapid development of our industries has resulted in 
new demands upon the Government, to which it would 
not have been subjected formerly. There is nardly a 
tield in which competition does not exist, and in conse 
quence the Bureau is called upon to settle questions of 
standards that would scarcely have arisen a few years 
ago. Another cause contributing to the increased de- 
mands along these lines is the necessity for, greater 
accuracy. What would have been considered sufficient- 
ly accurate a few years ago will no longer satisfy 
engineers, manufacturers, merchants or the public. 

‘Among the more urgent matters demanding atten 
tion are the following: 

“The verification and stamping of chemical glass 
ware, such as flasks, burettes and graduates. Large 
quantities of graduated glassware are used by chem- 
ists. who are at present obliged either to test it them- 
selves or purchase German ware, which has been ex- 
amined and stamped by the German bureau of weights 
and measures. This causes great inconvenience to our 
chemists. and, moreover, makes it difficult for American 
manufacturers to compete with German makers of high 
grade measuring apparatus, whose product bears an 
official stamp indicating the accuracy of its graduations. 
reliminary plans to meet the demands of chemists and 
manufacturers have been prepared, and it is expected 
that by the end of the next fiscal year the Bureau will 
be in a position to test this ware in small quantities. 

‘2 The design and construction of a model set of 
weights and measures that shall be adapted to the needs 
of State, county and city sealers. The sets of weights 
and measures furnished to the States in accordance 
with the acts of 1836 and 1866, while doubtless good 
enough for the dates of the design, do not meet present 
requirements. The Bureau is continually called upon 
by State and city authorities for information as to where 
suitable sets of standards may be procured, and the 
preparation of such a model set, together with regula- 
tions for their use, are matters that are daily becoming 
more urgent. 

“3. The present chaotic condition of the question of 
hydrometers is also one demanding immediate atten- 
tion. Numerous hydrometers for special purposes are 
in use, none of which are based upon an authoritative 
table of densities corresponding to the indications of 
the instrument. In consequence much confusion exists 
among manufacturers and merchants, and even officers 
of the Government, as to the meaning of the graduations 
of these instruments, and the aid of the Bureau is fre- 
quently invoked. 

Thermometry. 

“The work in thermometry has hitherto been con- 
fined to the testing of mercurial thermometers within 
the range from about — 20 degrees Cc. (— 4 degrees F.) to 
about 50 degrees C. (122 degrees F.). Work within this 
narrow range no longer satisfies the requirements of 
scientific work or the demands of technical processes. 
Many of the processes of manufacturers are dependent 
for their successful operation on an accurate knowledge 
of the temperature, such, for example, as annealing, 
hardening, tempering, galvanizing, distillation, smelt- 
ing, &c., temperatures of hot blast and furnace gases, of 
furnaces and ovens used in the various industries, such 
as the manufacture of steel products, glass, porcelains 
and other ceramic materials, &c. In many operations 
comparatively slight variations of temperature produce 
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wide differences in the character of the resulting prod- 
ucts. This has led to an increasing demand for ther 
mometers and pyrometers that will register high tem- 
peratures. Manufacturers abroad have been quicker to 
realize the great importance of an accurate knowledge 
of the temperature in many lines of work, although 
these questions are how beginning to receive due atten 
tion in this country. 

“The lack of proper attention to this question is un 
doubtedly due to the absence of suitable standards of 
temperature, for the indications of the various pyrome- 
ters found on the market yield widely different results 
and consequently lead to confusion and loss of conti- 
dence, and this is, in a great measure, not due to in 
feriority in construction of American instruments, but is 
inevitable, as the manufacturers could not obtain uni- 
form standards, so thas each maker Was compelled to 
establish his own scale of temperature as best he could 
with the facilities at hand. ‘The result has been that 
American manufacturers have been compelled to 0 
abroad for reliable standards which are certified by 
foreign testing bureaus. 

“To meet these requirements specifications have been 
drawn up, and the necessary apparatus purchased or 
constructed that will in the near future enable the Bu- 
reau to undertake the testing of all kinds of tempera- 
ture measuring instruments up to about 1500 degrees C. 
(2700 degree F.). 

“The liquefaction of air and other gases on a large 
scale has opened up a new and important field of re- 
search on the properties of matter at extremely low 
temperatures and occasioned a demand for thermome- 
ters whose scale extends considerably below that of the 
mercury thermometer. The Bureau is preparing to meet 
these requirements, and will very soon be able to certify 
such thermometers for temperatures as low as — 190 de- 
grees C. (— 130 degrees F.). 

“Many inquiries have been addressed to the Bureau 
by various manufacturers with reference to the testing 
of clinical thermometers, and the necessary preliminary 
work is now well under way. Many thousands of these 
thermometers are tested and certified each year by for- 
eign testing bureaus, and the high standard of require- 
ments set by those bureaus bas done much toward im- 
proving the accuracy and reliability of thermometers of 
this type. 

“4 considerable portion of the time during the past 
year was spent in planning the work to be undertaken 
and in the design of special apparatus. During the past 
year a considerable number of resistance standards have 
been verified for manufacturers, scientific institutions 
and the Government. 


Standards of Electromotive Force. 

* Accurate measurements of electromotive force are 
as fundamental as the accurate measurement of resist- 
ance. A number of Clark standard cells, legalized by 
Congress as the standard of electromotive force in the 
United States, have been constructed from chemically 
pure materials obtained from a number of different 
sources, and also from the same materials subjected to 
further purification. Although the agreement of the in- 
dividual cells with each other is within 2 parts in 10,- 
000, a further supply of materials for new cells has been 
purchased. This material will be analyzed and sub- 
jected to further purification in order that the standards 
of electromotive force may meet every requirement. 
The main source of the variation of the electromotive 
force of the Clark cell seems to be due to the differences 
in one of the ingredients used, and investigations should 
be directed to ascertain under what eonditions this ma- 
terial can be obtained with uniform electromotive prop- 
erties. 

“When the unit of electromotive force was defined 
by the International Congress the best determinations 
of the value of the Clark cell in terms of that unit cor- 
responded to the relation of 1 volt — 1000-1434 electro- 
motive force of the Clark standard cell at 15 degrees C. 
Subsequent work has indicated that the volt thus de- 
fined is too small by almost one part in a thousand. A 
different unit has therefore been adopted by Germany. 
Moreover, another type of standard cell, the Weston, 


has been found to possess some advantages over the 
Clark cell. A number of these cells have already been 
set up, and, in view of the possibility of its adoption as 
the official standard of reference, others are to be con 
structed and compared with each other and with the 
Clark standard cells. Although the measurement of 
electric currents will be based upon standards of resist- 
ance and electromotive force, the Bureau should under- 
tuke the redetermination of the electrochemical equiva- 
lent of silver, upon which the legal definition of the unit 
is based, since the value adopted is not consistent with 
the definition of the two other fundamental electrical 
units—the ohm and the volt. 


The Verification of Ammeters and Voltmeters. 

“One of the temporary laboratories has been fitted 
up for the calibration of voltmeters and ammeters, and 
while the range is at present limited to 150 volts and 50 
amperes, apparatus will soon be installed for increasing 
these ranges to 2000 volts and 1500 amperes. The neces- 
sary galvanometers, resistance standards, resistance 
boxes, regulating rheostats and other accessory appa- 
ratus have been provided. A comparative study of the 
different makes of American instruments will be made 
after the working standards of the Bureau have been 
calibrated. Facilities will also be provided for the meas- 
urement of ammeter shunts of high carrying capacity. 
A number of requests for work of this kind have already 
been made. With facilities for the measurement of 
high voltages and heavy currents the Bureau will also 
be prepared for the verification of direct current watt- 
meters and supply meters, and this work will be under- 
taken for the public as soon as an adequate force is 
provided. It is desirable that a portable apparatus be 
designed which will permit electric light and power 
companies so disposed to have their switchboards and 
other apparatus tested in place.” 

The Bureau makes the following announcement con- 
cerning the scope of the work to be undertaken in the 
immediate future: 

“For the present the work of the Bureau will be 
limited to the comparison of the following standards 
and measuring instruments, either for commercial or 
scientific purposes: 

“Length Measurements. Standard bars from 1 to 10 
feet, or from 1 dm. to 5 m.: geodetic base bars, bench 
standards, leveling rods, graduated scales, stage mi- 
crometers, engineers’ and surveyors’ metal tapes from 
1 to 300 feet, or from 1 to 100 m.; standard gauges, man- 
ufacturers’ standard measuring bars and limit gauges. 

“ Weights.—Weights from 0.01 grain to 50 pounds, or 
from 0.1 mg. to 20 kg. 

* Capacity Measurements.—Capacity measures from 
1 fluid ounce to 5 gallons, or from 1 ¢.cm. to 10 liters; 
cubie foot bottles; chemical glassware. 

* Polariscopic Apparatus.—Scales of polariscopes, 
quartz control plates, &¢. 

* Hydrometers.— Alcoholometers, salimeters and sac- 
charometers Whose scales correspond to densities be- 
tween 0.85 and 1.20. 

“ Thermometers.—The determination of the correc- 
tions of mercurial thermometers in the interval from 

30 degrees C. (about - 25 degrees F.) to 500 degrees C. 
‘about 900 degrees F.), including the verification of clin- 
ical thermometers. After July 1, 1903, the Bureau will 
be in a position to certify thermo-couples and electrical 
resistance thermometers extending to about 1500 de- 
grees C. 

“ Photometric Standards. Hefner lamps and incan- 
descent photometric standards. 

“ Blectrical Resistances. Verification of resistance 
standards and determination of temperature coefficients, 
of the following values: 1. 10, 100, 1000, 10,000, 100,000 
ohms; and the decimal subdivisions, 0.1, 0.01, 0.001, 
0.0001, 0.00001; resistance boxes, potentimeters, ratio 
coils, and other resistance apparatus; resistance stand- 
ards for current m sasurement; resistance above 0.00001 
ohm: current carrying capacity below 1000 amperes, 
determination of electrical properties of materials, con- 
ductivity, temperature coefficients, thermo-electro power. 

“Standards of Electromotive Force.—Clark, Weston 
and other standard cells. 
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“Direct Current Measuring Apparatus.—Millivolt- 
meters; voltmeters up to 2000 volts; ammeters up to 1000 
amperes; wattmeters up to 500 volts and 500 amperes; 
energy meters up to 500 volts and 500 amperes. 

* Alternating Current Measuring Instruments.—Volt- 
meters and ammeters; range limited to 100 volts and 200 
amperes. 

** Condensers.—Measuring capacities and testing in- 
sulation. 

“Standard Inductances.—Measurements and tests.” 

We. aa “Dy 





Electric Shop Drive. 


An interesting discussion of electric shop drive was 
introduced by a paper by W. A. Layman before the En- 
gineers’ Club of St. Louis, and published in the Journal 
of the Association of Engineering Societies for January. 
The subject was introduced by a description of various 
methods of electric shop drive. 

When electric shop drive was first advocated, the main 
advantage claimed was a large increase in efficiency 
over the old methods of belt and rope transmission. Of 
late, however, another, and, in my opinion, a greater 
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ed by a single motor. By such arrangement the efficiency 
of shop drive is increased, roughly speaking, from 25 
to 50 per cent. There is a further advantage over belt 
transmission from a single engine in ability t» operate 
any single group of tools entirely independent of the 
balance of the equipment. Independence of depirt- 
ments is fully secured by this means. A given group of 
tools may be completely shut down when not required, 
and a large loss of energy otherwise unavoidable cut off. 
This form of drive also permits of operation of any par- 
ticular group of tools at night, with the main power plant 
shut down, providing auxiliary central station connec- 
tion is possible. The factory of the Wagner Electric 
Mfg. Company of this city is one of a number of local 
examples of group electric drive. By means of reserve 
connection with outside central station service it is possi- 
ble to run any special group of tools overtime, or all 
night, without operating the company’s isolated generat- 
ing plant. 

Engineers agree, however, that the individual motor 
system is the ideal one where variable speed service 
of tools is necessary or desirable. In the group system 
variable speed is impossible, and the individual tools 
must be regulated for speed variation through inherent 
gear or cone adjustment. 
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Fig. 1.—Rheostat Control. 
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advantage appears in the opportunity for increased shop 
output, resulting from the ability to operate the indi- 
vidual electrically driven tool continuously at its maxi- 
mum output. Shop managers are to-day keenly alive to 
the fact that, by means of electric drive, the output of 
individual tools may be easily doubled and sometimes 
trebled over that possible with the ordinary belt drive. 
It is fair to say that the discussion of electric shop drive 
is no longer one of merit, as compared with the old 
methods of transmission, but rather one of relative merit 
of the various electrical methods proposed. 

It is claimed on the score of efficiency alone that the 
best electric methods of to-day show an efficiency of 
70 per cent., as compared with 20 and 25 per cent. by the 
old systems. Adding to this the possibility of double or 
treble output, the greater advantage of electric shop 
drive is such as to mean its rapid adoption of all 
branches of manufacturing. 


Group and Individual Drives. 


Electric drive may be roughly classified under two 
headings—group and individual tool system. The former 
may be termed a compromise between the old and the 
best of the new. 

In its best adaptations group drive is so arranged as 
to have various classes of machine tools subdivided into 
groups of from six to ten tools, each group being operat- 
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Fig. 2.—Curve “ A.’—Variation of Shunt Motor Capacity with 
Change of Speed Secured by Variation of Shunt Resistance. 


SHOP DRIVE. 


soth group and individual drive systems may be ar- 
ranged for either direct or alternating current motors. 
For all constant speed service the alternating current 
motor stands on an equal footing with the direct current 
motor. In fact, by reason of its greater flexibility and 
inexpensive maintenance, the alternating current motor 
for such work has a material advantage. The disad- 
vantage of the alternating current motor appears for all 
service requiring frequent starting and stopping and 
wide speed variation. No entirely satisfactory system 
has yet been evolved by which speed variation com- 
parable to that possible with the direct current motor 
can be secured. 

The ideal alternating drive would be one having con- 
stant speed alternating current motor, equipped with 
auxiliary mechanical device, where necessary, by which 
wide range of speed variation could be secured smoothly 
and simply. Mechanical engineers are working on this 
problem, and such a system may come. I have seen one 
striking example of it in the shops of the Lodge & Ship- 
ley Machine Tool Company, at Cincinnati. The com- 
pany have evolved a system of intermediate gears neat- 
ly inclosed in dust proof case, which they call a speed 
variator. The driving shaft of this speed variator is di- 
rect coupled or belted to the constant speed motor, and 
by means of a shifting handle, much like the ordinary 
belt shifter, the gear combinations of the variator are 
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successively changed without stopping the tool, and 
with no greater effort on the part of the attendant than 
would be called upon for manipulating the regulator 
handle of a direct current motor controller. This device 
has not come into general use, although a large portion 
of the machine tools in the Lodge & Shipley factory are 
operated through it, with results said to be reasonably 
satisfactory to that company. 

With alternating current motor drive, shop lighting 
from the same mains feeding the motors is possible and 
convenient, while with the prevailing methods for varia- 
ble speed direct current motor drive the shop lighting 
system is practically entirely independent of the motor 
service system. 

The individual drive system may be generally classi- 
fied under three headings: 

Rheostatic control systems. 

Multivoltage control. 

Special systems for special tools. 

Rheostat Control, 

In the rheostatic control system the motor is of the 
well-known shunt type, supplied from a constant poten- 
tial system of distribution. Speed variation above the 
normal speed of the motor is secured by the introduc- 
tion of resistance into the motor shunt field circuit; speed 
variation below normal is secured by the introduction 
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Fig. 3.—Westinghouse Three-Wire System for Variable Speed 
Control 
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of resistance into the armature circuit. This is illus- 
trated in diagrammatic form in Fig. 1. 

The disadvantages of the system are its inefficiency 
when armature resistance is made use of for speed reduc- 
tion, and variation of speed on a given armature re- 
sistance with variation of load. To overcome both dis- 
advantages motors have been designed capable of very 
wide variation in speed by variation of field resistance. 
A well-known motor designer stated in a recent dis- 
cussion before the American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers that he had designed and built a motor capable 
of speed variation of one to three (simultaneous load 
variation not stated) on variation of field resistance 
alone. In the same discussion an equally well-known 
motor designer claimed the normal motor was not capa- 
ble of over 30 per cent. increase in speed, under full 
load, by field resistance variation. 

I think general practice is to confine speed variation 
by weakening shunt field to 30 per cent., and any motor 
capable of greater variation can hardly be termed a 
standard motor. The limit of such variation is deter- 
mined by commutator sparking. A motor of given ca- 
pacity may be operated, of course, at much reduced ¢a- 
pacity for speed variation of ten to one. The reduction 
of capacity, with increase of speed, in this case, is illus- 
trated in curve A of Fig. 2. This curve fairly represents 
the variation in one of the best known makes of direct 
current motors. For example, a 10 horse-power motor 
operating normally at a speed of 200 will have an output 
of 1 horse-power only at a speed of 2000, speed variation 
being secured entirely by weakening of the shunt field. 
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Multiple Voltage System. 

‘There are several of these systems. The Westing- 
house and General Electric companies advocate a three- 
wire system, as illustrated in Fig. 3. Their usual direct 
current generator is provided with a set of collector rings, 
these collector rings being connected to the armature 
winding in such a way as to establish an exact two-phase 
relation between the potentials of the two pairs of col- 
lector rings. By means of choking coils, connected as 
shown, the neutral wire of the three-wire system is ex- 
actly and constantly maintained, irrespective of load, at 
zero potential relative to the outside wires. 

In connection with this three-wire system the indi- 
vidual tool is equipped with a standard 250-volt shunt 
motor, and speed variation is secured in two ways: First, 
by running the armature either on 250 volts (normal 
speed condition), or by running it on 125 volts (half nor- 
mal speed condition). For any speed desired between 
normal and half normal, shunt field resistance is intro- 
duced. If I understand the system correctly, the shunt 
motor is capable of 100 per cent. speed variation by 
variation of shunt resistance when the armature Is on 
half voltage (and correspondingly at half load). If speed 
above normal full speed is required shunt resistance is 
again introduced. 

The Buileck Electric Mfg. Company advocate a sys 
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tem as illustrated in Fig. 4. A generator, standard in 
every respect, is supplemented by a small motor gener- 
ator set, the design of which is such that a four-wire 
system of distribution is established, providing for six 
different voltages upon which the motor armature may 
be operated without the use of armature resistance. The 
form of motor used is the standard shunt wound type. 
Without the use of field resistance six speeds may be 
secured, corresponding in ratio to the ratio of the volt- 
ages supplied by the four-wire distribution system. By 
means of shunt resistance any speed intermediate to that 
possible with the several armature voltages may be 
secured. ‘The motor generator set is so proportioned as 
to take care of the unbalanced load. This system is also 
adaptable to three-wire distribution, where less speed 
variation is required, and in the event of three-wire dis- 
tribution an increased amount of field regulation is in- 
troduced. This three-wire distribution differs from the 
Westinghouse and General Electric systems in that 
the voltages on the two sides of the intermediate wire 
differ, thus giving three distinct pressures instead of 
two. The Bullock system represents the multiple volt- 
age idea carried to its fullest development, and is the 
extreme of present commercia! systems, from the ordi- 
nary rheostatic control system. The difference between 
these systems, from the standpoint of efficiency, is illus- 
trated in Fig. 5 as plotted from the test results on a 25 
horse-power motor. I am informed that a system some- 
what similar to this is being advocated by the Crocker- 
Wheeler Company, although I am not prepared to dis- 
cuss it in detail. 
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Ancther form of variable speed equipment is advo- 
eated by the C. & C. Company of New York City. In 
this case the motor is special, being provided with two 
entirely independent armature windings. On normal 
speed operation the two armature windings are connected 
in parallel, the field winding being in shunt. For half 
speed the two windings are connected in series; inter- 
mediate and excess speeds are secured by a combination 
of armature and field resistances. 

For some kinds of service the storage battery has 
been introduced with good results, various pressures 
being applied to the motor armature from the battery 
according to the speed required. The objection to the 
storage battery system is its large first cost. 

For printing press work several special systems have 
been introduced, the purpose of which is to afford a wide 
variation of operating speed. I will not attempt to go 
into a description of these systems, as they are not in- 
tended for general shop service in any sense of the word. 

Discussion. 

W. Cooper: The prime condition to be fulfilled in op- 
erating machine shop tools is to keep the cutting speed 
at the maximum at all times. This maximum speed is 
limited, of course, by the quality of the cutting tool, the 
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Fig. 5.—Efficiency Curves of Multiple Voltage and Rheostat 
Control System. 
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kind of material being cut and whether or not any ex- 
traneous means are employed to keep the tool from 
heating. 

Nearly all ordinary machine shop work may be classi- 
tied under two heads—machining of cylindrical surfaces 
and plain surfaces. In considering the first class of 
operations, the piece being operated upon is usually ro- 
tated, and, as a very small proportion of this work has 
but one diameter on each piece, there must, of neces- 
sity, be provided some way of changing the speed of ro- 
tation in order to keep the cutting speed at the maxi- 
mum. This condition is arrived at in ordinary machine 
shop practice on this class of work by using certain ar- 
rangements of change gears and by belts on so-called 
cone pulleys. While it is entirely possible to get a 
change in this manner of 10 per cent. per step, the com- 
plication resulting from the mass of gears and multipli- 
cation of steps on the cone pulleys would not be per- 
missible, to say nothing of the time lost in making the 
changes. As the result of years of practice, this system 
has developed into an arrangement where the changes 
are approximately 50 per cent. apart; that is to say, that 
each increment of increase would be 50 per cent., often 
being as much as 100 per cent. It is obvious that such 
an arrangement must be very wasteful of time where 
the diameter of the piece to be machined is slightly in 
excess of the nearest combination which would give the 
maximum cutting speed. The machine, therefore, must 
be run at slightly more than one-half or two-thirds of 
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the maximum permissible cutting speed, consuming, con- 
sequently, nearly 50 to 100 per cent. more time for a 
given operation than would otherwise be required. 

F. O. Blackwell of the General Electric Company, in 
a paper read before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, said: “ The reduction effected by different 
sets of back gears on machine tools will be found to 
vary from 4 to 1 to 6 to 1. All tools can be arranged 
with 4 to 1 changes between back gears without any 
difficulty. In many cases a single back gear is sufficient 
for a tool. By putting a magnetic clutch on this back 
gear and making the electrical connections in the con- 
troller, it is possible to get a 6 to 1 variation electrically 
and without increasing the cost of the motor more than 
would be required for a 4 to 1 variation.” 

This is quite different from a statement made by 
Chas. Day in a discussion which followed the reading of 
Mr. Blackwell's paper. He said: “* When attaching mo- 
tors to old tools, such as lathes and drill presses, we 
must, as far as possible, adapt our speed range to the 
present gear ratios, in some cases by introducing addi- 
tional gears, and in others without change to the ma- 
chine. We have found that the gear ratios vary from 
3 to 1 up to 15 to 1, depending on the size and character 
of the machine.” 

From the above we see that there is some difference 
in opinion as regards the range of the back gears of 
ordinary machine tools. As a matter of fact, the back 
gear ratio of ordinary machine tools varies from 3 to 
1 up to 15 to 1, as stated by Mr. Day. There is also an- 
other fact which has not been touched upon, and that 
is that the range of speeds given by the cones on a great 
many machine tools are not consistent with the ratio 
of the back gearing. That is to say, it is frequently 
tound that the difference between the lowest speed with 
the back gears out and the highest speed with the back 
gears in is very much greater than the difference be- 
tween two cone speeds. Some machines have as much 
as 3 to 1 variation in speeds between these two condi- 
tions. The writer has in mind a case of a comparatively 
small sized boring mill made by a prominent manufac- 
turer, in which the back gear ratio was 12% to 1. In 
this particular case the difference between the lowest 
speed with the back gears out and the highest speed 
with the back gears in was a great deal more than the 
difference in cone speeds. However, in this case. if we 
were to allow that the best possible arrangement had 
been made, the average difference between speeds 
throughout the entire range of the machine would be 
about 1.9 to 1, the machine being equipped with a four- 
step cone. It seems incredible that a manufacturer 
would put such a tool upon the market. 

A letter from E. H. Symington was read before the 
Central Railway Club at their meeting at Buffalo, No- 
vember 14. 

Mr. Symington, in speaking of electric drive in gen- 
eral, recommended, very strongly, alternating current. 
In speaking of variable speed motors, he said: “ With 
the advent of perfected speed changing devices there is 
less necessity for having speed flexibility in the motor 
itself. However, where there are a quantity of travel- 
ing cranes and other variable speed apparatus it is well 
to consider the advisability of a small direct current 
generating set for this purpose only.” 

We are still waiting for the advent of the perfected 
speed changing device. However, we must admit that 
we cannot practically get a speed variation from an 
electric motor that will cover the entire working range 
of the average machine shop tool. There are, however, 
some tools in which this can be done; for instance, 
planers, slotters and machines of this character where 
the cutting speed of the tool is in constant relation to 
the work, regardless of its dimensions. and speed varia- 
tion is only required for differences in material. How- 
ever, in that great class of tools in which the piece being 
operated upon is of circular form and the rotative speed 
varies directly with the diameter, a very wide range of 
rotating speeds are required. In this class of machinery 
it is practically impossible to cover the entire range by 
varying the speed of the driving motor. Speed control 
is obtained in nearly every case by a combination of me- 
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chanical and electrical means, the motor range and gear 
ratios depending upon the machine and the average va- 
riation in diameters and kind of material handled. 

We have in any given case a certain total range to 
cover in any given machine. Let us take, for example, 
a 48-inch engine lathe. Practice has shown that, even 
with the best tool steels at present obtainable, it is 
desirable and almost necessary to have a cutting speed 
as slow as 16 feet per minute. This, of course, deter- 
mines one limit of the speed range and is absolutely 
fixed, while the other limit of maximum speed at which 
the machine is to operate is not fixed and is determined 
for each particular case by the probable minimum diam- 
eter to be machined. If 2 inches be assumed as the 
smallest diameter and a maximum cutting speed of 100 
feet per minute, at this diameter the maximum revolu- 
tions will therefore be approximately 150 times the 
minimum. This, therefore, is the total range of speed to 
be covered by the driving mechanism. 

The question that next presentsitself,and the one that 
cannot be determined by any hard and fast rule,is, What 
portion of this range will be covered by the variations 
of the speed of the motor, if a motor be used, or what 
other equivalent system will give equally as good re- 
sults? The case cited in regard to the boring mill is al- 
most exactly the same as the one under consideration. 
As stated, the builder solved the problem by using cone 
pulleys and one set of gears. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that this solution was very crude. On the other 
hand, the question is, How many different speeds should 
be provided within this range and how will they be ob- 
tained? As stated, it is impracticable and well nigh im- 
possible to cover this range entirely by varying the 
speed of the driving motor. 

The next step, consequently, is to use one set of back 
gears. This will call for back gears to be approximate- 
ly 12% to 1 ratio; therefore, the limit of speed variation 
on the motor will be 12% to 1. The next combination 
available is to use two sets of back gears, which shall 
have equal ratios and shall gear into each other. In 
this case the variation of the motor speed will be as the 
cube root of the total variation, or approximately as 
5.5 to 1. 

L. R. Pomeroy of the General Electric Company, in 
a paper read before the Central Railway Club in Buf- 
falo, November 14 last, quoted a celebrated authority, 
without naming the authority, as follows: ‘“‘ Where we 
have to decide whether we shall install one large motor 
or a number of small ones, I would give preference to 
the small motors down to a limit of 5 horse-power for 
light machines and 10 horse-power for heavy machines, 
this for cases in which the problem is one of distribution 
only. Where the introduction of motors could have any 
effect on the product, I would dismiss entirely the ques- 
tion of power and decide solely with regard to the con- 
venience of operation afforded, and would not hesitate 
to put in the very smallest motors, mounted upon any 
kind of machinery, notwithstanding their greater cost 
and lower efliciency, if they even do but a slight degree 
increase the product of the labor of the shop. Gains in 
this direction cause other gains to sink into significance.” 

Another question that usually follows is: ** But the 
tools in this shop are not designed to stand the higher 
speeds that the modern tool steels will permit; there- 
fore, it is not possible to work them up to the maxti- 
mum.” A reply to this is that if the machines will not 
stand the strains brought about by the high cutting 
speed of the modern tool steel, they still have their max- 
imum, and there is just as good reason for working these 
tools to a maximum as any other tool to its maximum, 
although the maximum of these tools may be deter- 
mined by a different factor. 

Thus it is seen that there are two good reasons (and 
there are many more) for equipping machine shop tools 
with electric drive—namely, the ability to at all times 
run the tool at its maximum cutting speed; secondly, 
ability to supply the necessary pulling power. Among 
the other numerous advantages in equipping machine 
shop tools with electric drive might be mentioned the 
ability of placing machines in any position at will, mak- 
ing them, as it were, portable machines; absence of 


belts from the shop with their accompanying obstruction 
to light and accumulation of dirt. 

Points on Selection of Motors.—In equipping machine 
shop tools with electric drive there are many points to be 
considered in the selection of suitable motors. The first 
consideration, which directly affects the cost of the instal- 
lation, is the highest permissible speed at which the 
motor can be operated. 

After determining this point the next point is the 
range through which the motor is expected to work, and 
after determining the range through which the motor is 
to operate the next question is the determination of the 
method of obtaining this range of speed. A method of 
driving by electric motor which will use the smallest 
motor is to use a constant speed motor and get all the 
changes of speed by mechanical means. If it is desired 
to get different speeds by varying the speed of the motor 
when using so-called variable speed motor, there are 
two methods which practice has shown to be good. The 
method which first presents itself is varying the field 
strength of the motor. This is a very simple and ef- 
fective way, but it is accompanied by the disadvantage 
of requiring a larger motor than would be required if 
the constant speed motor were used. For instance, if a 
speed range of 2 to 1 is required, and the motor is run 
from a source of constant potential, the motor would re- 
quire to be four times as large as if it ran at the con- 
stant maximum speed. In other words, a motor that 
will give 1 horse-power at 2000 revolutions per minute 
maximum, and would also be capable of running at 1000 
revolutions per minute on a full field, would give 2 
horse-power at 1000 revolutions per minute. This motor 
would, of course, if run at full strength at 2000 revolu- 
tions per minute give 4 horse-power and so on for any in- 
creased variation. 

Mr. Pomeroy says that a motor with 100 per cent. 
field regulation, giving a speed range of 2 to 1, costs but 
little more than a standard constant speed motor to do 
the same work. As a matter of fact this motor is four 
times as large as a constant speed motor to do the same 
work at the maximum speed. Furthermore, this motor, 
with 100 per cent. field regulation, if supplied with dif- 
ferent voltages across its armature terminals, can be 
made to give another 100 per cent. speed variation by 
voltage regulation, thereby yielding a total speed varia- 
tion of 4 to 1. Mr. Pomeroy says the speed variation of 
2 to 1 is liberal, but if the same motor can be made to 
give, without additional cost, speed variation of 4 to 1, 
there would seem to be no reason why it should not be 
done, and it would be more than liberal. 

If it is desired to have a motor that will give a speed 
variation of 4 to 1 by shunt field resistance, the motor 
would have to be 16 times as large as a constant motor 
to do the same work at maximum speed. Thus it is seen 
that the limitation of shunt field control is soon reached. 
Hlowever, a combination of shunt field control and multi- 
voltage circuits gives an arrangement b which a com- 
paratively wide range of speeds can be obtained without 
the motors being of excessive size. This may be readily 
understood by referring to curve sheet attached. Curve 
“A” represents change in horse-power of any motor 
when running on a weakened field. This might be called 
a diminution of horse-power curve. For instance, on the 
curve we see that a motor that will give 5 horse-power 
at 400 revolutions per minute gives 1 horse-power at 
2000. From this curve we can determine the minimum 
size motor that will be required for any given case, 
using either shunt field regulation entirely or combining 
shunt field regulation and multivoltage. Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a given machine tool requires 1 horse-power 
to operate it under all varying conditions of service. It 
might be stated right here that this is true of a very 
large class of machines which operate on cylindrical 
work, barring a slight change in friction load (through 
the different speeds of the machine; the cutting speed 
remaining constant the horse-power remains constant). 
If, as above, a given tool requires 1 horse-power under 
all conditions of operation, and it is required to have a 
speed range of 4 to 1, we can get this in two ways, one 
by using entire field regulation, which will require a 
motor 4 horse-power at 500 revolutions per minute, or 
a motor can be used if two voltages, one of which is 
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double the other voltage, are available. This motor will 
be required to be 2 horse-power at 1000 revolutions per 
minute. The horse-power of this motor, due to reduc- 
tion in speed, by reduction in voltage will decrease along 
line “ K,’’ so that at 500 revolutions per minute it will 
give 1 horse-power and also give 1 horse-power at 2000 
revolutions per minute. It is seen from the curve that 
with two voltages, one of which is double the other, 
the range of speed of 4 to 1 is the maximum that can be 
obtained from a motor which will be worked to its full 
capacity at both the minimum and maximum speeds. If 
any greater range than this is required, under these con- 
ditions, a larger motor must be used. For instance, sup- 
pose that a speed range of 5 to 1 is required and the 
variation obtainable by changing voltages is only 2 to 1. 
Assume, as before, that the maximum speed is 2000 
revolutions per minute, the minimum speed will be 400 
revolutions per minute. Now, as 400 and 800 will be the 
speed variation by change in voltages a motor will be 
required that will develop 2% horse-power at 800 revo- 
lutions per minute, or, in other words, where the curve 
“A” crosses the ordinate of 800 revolutions per minute. 
The horse-power of this motor will decrease,as all other 
motors, directly in proportion to its speed by reduction 
in voltage, and will therefore be 14% horse-power at 400 
revolutions per minute, being in this case slightly in excess 
of the power at the slowest speed. The motor, however, 
in this case would be the equivalent of a 3.1 horse-power 
at 1000 revolutions per minute, or more than 50 per cent. 
larger than a motor to do the same work with a speed 
range of 4 to 1. 

Assume that a speed range of 10 to 1 is required, 
with, as before, 1 horse-power at all speeds. The motor 
which would fulfill the conditions of being worked to its 
full capacity at the minimum and the maximum speeds 
would be the motor whose horse-power would be rep- 
resented by the line “G.”’ This motor would have as 
maximum rating 3.2 horse-power at 640 revolutions per 
minute, or a range of speeds by voltages 3.2 to 1, so that 
the range of voltages must bear this ratio. A motor that 
will give this speed variation by shunt field regulation 
entirely would be 10 horse-power at 200 revolutions per 
minute. This motor would give 32 horse-power at 640 
revolutions per minute, or would be ten times as large 
as a motor giving the same range operating on combined 
system of multivoltage circuits and shunt field regula- 
tion. Thus it would seem that shunt field regulation is 
prohibitive for any such speed range as 10 to 1. 

Use of Curve.—In explanation of this curve it might 
be said that the line representing the change of horse- 
power due to change in speed is not directly according 
to change in voltage, but change in revolutions per 
minute, but it varies so little from this that no great 
error will be introduced in using these curves to repre- 
sent the range of voltages as well. The curve “ A,” rep- 
resenting the decrease in horse-power due to change in 
speed by shunt field regulation, is strictly correct. 

In further explanation of use of the curve attached, 
in any given instance, if the speed range has been de- 
termined, as well as the maximum and minimum speeds, 
the full speed full voltage rating of the motor can be 
ascertained from the curve as follows: Locate on the 
eurve “A” the point corresponding to the maximum 
speed at which it is desired to operate. Trace to the left 
from this point on the seale of ordinates and read the 
horse-power. This horse-power may not be the actual 
horse-power in any given case, but it can be assumed as 
proportional to the actual horse-power required. 

Again trace frem the minimum speed at which it is de- 
sired to operate vertically until the horizontal line which 
represents the same horse-power that was determined 
from the curve “* A” is reached. Through this point draw 
a straight line from the origin “ O,” intersecting the curve 
“A.” From the point of intersection trace downward to 
the base line, and the full voltage full speed of the motor 
will be found. Now the ratio between the minimum 
speed and this speed which is found, which is full volt- 
age full speed of the motor, will be the ratio of the 
voltages which will give the minimum size motor for the 
given work. 


To illustrate, !et us assume that it is desired to oper- 
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ate the motors at a minimum speed of 350 revolutions 
per minute to a maximum of 2100 revolutions per minute. 
We have, therefore, rating of approximately 1 horse- 
power from the curve * A.” Tracing vertically from 350) 
revolutions per minute to the line which corresponds to 
1 horse-power, and drawing a straight line from the 
origin through this point until it intersects with the 
curve ‘“ A,” we find that the full voltage full speed of 
the motor should be 825 revolutions per minute. Now it 
is not feasible to make motors for all kinds of speeds, so, 
in selecting a motor for this case, we should choose 900 
revolutions per minute. 

The ratio between 350 and 900 is 2.6, approximately. 
This would, therefore, be the ratio of the voltage (maxi- 
mum and minimum) to be used. The motor, however, 
will be slightly in excess of the required power at full 
speed, as would be shown by tracing through point 
which was reached, corresponding to 900 revolutions per 
minute, a curve parallel with curve * A.”’ It is at once 
seen that this motor will be 24% horse-power at 900 revo- 
lutions per minute. 


However, assume that it is desired to get this same 
speed range, the ratio of voltages being 2 to 1. As the 
minimum speed will be given by the lowest voltage the 
highest voltage will, of course, give twice that speed, or 
700 revolutions per minute. From the curve “A”’ it is 
at once seen that the smallest motor that can be used to 
give 1 horse-power at 2100 revolutions per minute will 
give 2.8 horse-power at 700 revolutions per minute. This 
is a point which is found by tracing vertically from base 
line at 700 revolutions per minute to the curve “ A.” 


Following the line “‘H” toward the origin until we 
come to the point that corresponds with 350 revolutions 
per minute, we see that this motor will give 1.4 horse- 
power at 350 revolutions per minute, or is in excess of 
the power required at this speed. In the other case a 
motor at 900 revolutions per minute had more power 
than required at the maximum speed. However, the 
motor operating at 900 revolutions per minute, giving 2.6 
horse-power, will be exactly the same motor as the one 
operating at 825 revolutions per minute, which,as shown 
by the curve, is the minimum size motor that will ful- 
fill the conditions. The reason why it can be run at 900, 
giving slight excess of power at maximum speed, is be- 
cause the range of voltage will permit of it. In compar- 
ing the size of the motors required to do given work, one 
at full voltage full speed of 700 revolutions per minute, 
the other at full voltage full speed at 900 revolutions per 
minute, would give 3.6 horse-power at 900 revolutions 
per minute, as against 2.6 horse-power at 900 revolutions 
per minute of the motor having the wider range of 
voltage. 

As seen by the curve referred to, the available range 
of speed for constant horse-power on any given motor is 
as the square of the ratio,of the voltages on which it is 
operated. That is to say, if a speed range of 9 to 1 is 
desired the voltages need have a ratio of only 3 to 1. 
From this it is at once observed that it is unnecessary to 
use a range of voltages of 4 to 1 for a speed range of 
7% to 1. 

F. O. Blackwell, in his paper before the American 
Institute, said: ‘It is therefore seen that a motor to be 
used on the multivoltage system will have to be suf- 
ficiently large to carry its maximum horse-power at the 
minimum potential; or in other words at, say, 40 volts on a 
250-volt system, the motor will have to be six times too 
large when working at its minimum potential.” This is, 
of course, strictly true, and applies equally as well to 
speed regulation obtained by shunt field resistance, only 
in a very much magnified degree. While a motor will 
be six times too large when operating at six times its 
speed, the speed being increased by an increase in volt- 
age, in order to get the same range by shunt field regula- 
tion the motor would require to be 36 times the size it 
would be if only operatingattheonemaximum speed. This 
in itself is sufficient proof of superiority of the system 
of getting variable speeds by variable voltages over the 
system of shunt field regulation exclusively. 

From this it follows that a motor whose speed is to 
be varied by change in voltage, field excitation remain- 
ing constant. will be directly proportional in size to the 
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change in speed, while a motor whose speed is to be 
varied by change of field excitation will be in size as the 
square of the change in speed. 

In conclusion, the writer would indicate a few rules 
to be used in determining relative sizes of motors for 
constant horse-power application: 

1. The total range of speed, using both variable volt- 
age and field regulation, will be as the square of the 
range of voltages. 

2. Change of horse-power will be directly propor- 
tional to change of voltage on armature, field being con- 
stant. 

3. Change of horse-power by change of field strength 
wil! be inversely proportional to change in speed, volt- 
uge or armature remaining constant. 

4. The relative size of motor as referred to the maxi- 
mum speed will be directly proportional to its speed va- 
riation when using variable voltages. 

5. The relative size of motor as referred to the maxi- 
mum speed will be as the square of the speed variation 
when using field regulation. 
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Concentration in the Bituminous Coal Industry. 








BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD. 


One of the remarkable features of the coal industry 
in this country is the rapidity with which the bitu- 
minous branch has grown; it has doubled in ten years 
and the end is not yet; to all appearances this will go on 
and on at a pace that means much for the producers 
thereof and for the country at large. For the producers 
it means the development of property that cost but little 
compared with present day values, and for the country 
it means the continued supply of a most desirable fuel at 
a fair rate of cost, for power and other applications. 
There is a point in connection with all this which means 
much to the consumer, and one which has not yet at- 
tracted the attention that it deserves, the concentration 
which has been going on in the soft coal producing dis- 
tricts, in view of the continued demand for this fuel. It 
is of the very greatest importance, since it has a ten- 
dency to steady prices. It is not at all a desirable fea- 
ture to the steam user to have a fluctuating market for 
this very important item in his cost sheet. With the de- 
mand growing and with a number of small producers 
at the mercy of the carrying companies, so far as charges 
are concerned, and of labor unions, so far as wages and 
general cost of running are concerned, the fuel user of 
the future would be in a bad way indeed. With the 
trade concentrated so that the tonnage runs up into mil- 
lions there is the possibility that every order, no matter 
how large in quantity it may be, receives prompt and de- 
sirable attention, and as has been said, at fixed prices. 
For the coal producer wants steadiness to his trade quite 
as much as does the manufacturer, and bends every ef- 
fort in this direction—one price for the entire year. 

In this connection of the cencentration of interests 
it is significant how the soft coal producing companies 
compare with the miners of hard coal. There are a 
number of hard coal companies in this country whose re- 
ports of their business find a way into print, upon every 
possible occasion, yet there are firms and corporations 
in the soft coal industry whose tonnage is equally as 
great or larger, and it is the purpose of this article to 
make clear this point to the reader. In its most active 
years the anthracite industry never went above 53.000,- 
000 gross tons of coal shipped to market, and this was 
for the exceptional year of 1901, after a very consider- 
able idleness during the preceding year. The tonnage so 
produced was divided in the following proportions: 


Tons, 1900. Tons, 1901. 


Philadelphia & Reading.............. 9,338,517 10,500,000 
ee eee ee .... 6,909,442 8,310,343 
Centra! Railroad of New Jersey....... 5,309,856 7,531,535 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western..... 6,013,849 6,927,852 
re 3,973,859 5.500.000 
Pennsylvania Railroad............ ..-- 5,169,947 5,007,622 
Pennsylvania Coal Company........ . 2,090,153 2,500,000 
Re ee Oe ee 1,741,069 2,150,000 
New York, Ontario & Western.... 1,658,456 2,050,000 
Delaware, Susquehanna & Schuylkill... 1,568,488 1,590,862 


1,333,848 


RG ise he wea nw eR etwas wens es 45,107,484 


New York, Susquehanna & Western 1,500,000 


53,568,214 
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The details for the year 1902 are not yet obtainable, 
but the sum total was only 31,210,000 tons and each concern 
did about 60 per cent. of its tonnage for the preceding 
year. Now let us take up the figures of the soft coal in- 
terests, and it will be seen what a power in the land cer- 
tain concerns are getting to be. Dominating soft coal 
producing concerns in the United States: 


Pittsburgh Coal Company 18,000,000* 


Steel Corporation companies......... . 12,500,000 
Rochester & Pittsburgh C. & I. Company.. 6,000,000 
Monongahela River Con. C. & C. Company 6,000,000 
papas: C. & C. COGS 66 cnc sé cesicwe 6,000,000 
Berwind-White C. M. Company.......... 5,000,000 
Webster Coal & Coke Company. . -...+ 3,000,000 
Westmoreland Coal Company........... 2,000,000 
We re NS nc dacectaw ames buthwaes 1,500,000 
Cambria Steel Company..........eeee-- 1,500,000 
United Coal Company... occccwccwcss --+ 1,500,000 
Beech Creek C. & C. Company....... ... 1,500,000 
Total. for Pee wing dx eviiv bin CeKses 64,500,000 
Consolidated Coal Company............-.- 3,000,000* 
Chicago, Wil. & Verm. Coal Company.... 1,250,000 
Spring Valley Coal Company............ 1,250,000 
Total fee WONG s ook ke sud sd cneiarde see euies 5,500,000 
Watson interests... eae ‘ 9,000,000 
Davis Coal & Coke Company.. 1,500,000* 
Tiereey ERteTeGth. «6 oc caccceas 1,000,000 
Tetalk Dor Wek Vine sic cn dices os eentiansus 11,500,000 


10,000,000* 
4,000,000* 


Sunday Creek Coal Company of Ohio.... 
J. W. Ellsworth & Co. of Ohio 
Tennessee C., I. & R. R. Company of Ala- 

WO. ekias des tee cvavswawnnwnweres 5,000,000 
Colorado Fuel & IronCompany of Colorado 4,500,000 
Central C. & C. Company of Missouri.... 6,000,000* 
Gould Coal Companies of Missouri....... 2,.500,000* 
Utah Fue! Company 1,500,000 


Total for above 25 CONCerMS....... ccc ccccces 115,000,000 
* Including mines in other States. 


This total represents nearly one-half that of the 
whole bituminous product of the United States. 

When these figures of the soft coal producers are 
compared with those of some of the anthracite shippers 
it is readily seen how rapidly the bituminous trade is 
getting away from its old time position. Anthracite will 
continue to be the domestic fuel for a considerable sec- 
tion of the country, but the vast majority of the indus- 
tries will take up with soft coal to an ever increasing ex- 
tent. Any trade which shows growth, as does this par- 
ticular branch of the fuel industry, warrants the full at- 
tention of all engaged in the discussion of economic 
subjects. Doubtless this comparison will come as a 
revelation to many; it has never before been presented 
in the graphic fashion now placed before the reader. 





New Publication. 


Analyses of Pig Iron. Volume 2. Collected and pub- 
lished by Seymour R. Church, San Francisco, Cal. 
Pages, 230. Illustrated. Price, $5.00. 


Mr. Church has issued in this work an entirely new 
edition of his compilation of analyses of pig iron, the first 
volume having met with such a cordial reception as to 
justify a continuance of his labors in this field. The 
preface states that the contents of Volume 2 are in no 
way a repetition of Volume 1, neither volume being 
really complete without the other. Volume 2 contains 
analyses of a very large number of American brands of 
pig iron as well as numerous English brands and a fair 
representation of brands made in Scotland, Wales, Bel- 
gium, Canada, France and Germany. Illustrations of 
furnace plants and fractured pig iron are scattered 
through the book, and portraits of prominent iron men 
are also given. The contents are further enriched by 
special articles by Thomas D. West and Albert Ladd Col- 
by. Statistical tables bearing on the pig iron trade are 


presented. 
oo 


The $45,000,000 mortgage on the properties of the 
Union Steel Company and of the Sharon Steel Com- 
pany and their underlying and allied companies, was 
placed on record in Mercer County, Pa., last week. It 
was the most voluminous and the largest in amount of 
any mortgage ever filed in the county. 
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The Report of the Anthracite Coal Strike 
Commission. 


The report of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, 
some parts of which we print elsewhere, is important 
from many points of view to the metal industries, even 
though they have little direct concern with what is 
passing in the mining regions. The labor question, in 
some one of its multitudinous phases, is certain to affect 
the operations of the vast majority of industrial plants 
during the next few months, many observers being of 
the opinion that the attitude and the exactions of labor 
will cause a check in our present prosperity by making 
moneyed men timid about embarking in new enterprises 
or extending existing operations. To the industrial 
world at large therefore the aim of a study of the re- 
port must be to discover its probable bearing on the 
present general labor situation, which is far from satis- 
factory now and threatens to become worse. 

We may under the circumstances allude only briefly 
as a matter of little immediate interest in the discus- 
sion to the questions raised by the very act of the crea- 
tion of the Commission, serious though the intervention 
of the President of the United States may prove in the 
future as a precedent for an unwarranted and unneces- 
sary exercise of Federal executive power. We may 
frankly add that the work of the Commission seems to 
justify the steps taken by the President, and that may, 
from our point of view, be considered the greatest praise 
which can be bestowed upon the Commission, aside 
from that merited by the achievement of making its 
findings unanimous. 

The personnel of the Commission, with its widely 
divergent sympathies and interests, might easily have 
led to inconclusive results, embodied in a majority and 
a minority report. It is quite evident that compromises 
were effected, and these are reflected in the apparent 
incongruity between the review of some of the evi- 
dence in which the men’s contentions are rejected one 
by one, and the awards based upon it. We cannot es- 
cape the impression that the Commission has encoun- 
tered a condition making it possible to do what Mitchell 
first proposed to the coal mining presidents that they 
do—viz., to increase the price of coal and from the 
enhanced returns thus secured pay the miners the ad- 
vance in wages demanded. We do not mean to say 
that the Commission deliberately did this, but the rise 
in prices caused by the scarcity of anthracite coal fur- 
nished the opportunity to grant an advance in wages 
which, as was brought out in the hearings, the com- 
panies were willing to concede at that stage of the 
struggle. 

The men have secured only one-half of what they 
demanded in the matter of wages, and instead of a re 
duction of the hours of labor by 20 per cent., have been 
granted only partial concessions pn minor points. They 
have secured the right to employ a check weighman, 
and have been accorded a sliding scale which fixes 
wages for a considerable period to come. They have 
been denied the demand for a change to a system of 
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payment by weight. Taking it all in all, the efforts of 
the union have not resulted in achievements commen- 
surate with the sacrifices made, a fact which should 
teach a lesson to those labor leaders in other branches 
who are consumed with a desire to bring about a test of 
strength in the near future. 

The Commission did not recognize the United Mine 
Workers of America as was demanded by the leaders 
of the men. This refusal is simply based on the ground 
that such recognition was not considered to be “ within 
the scope of the jurisdiction conferred upon it by the 
submission.” Yet there runs through the report a tone 
of admonishment to employers which points in the direc- 
tion of recognition. The Commission, however, has done 
splendid service in embodying in the report a fairminded 
and straightforward general statement of the rights 
and the responsibilities of trade unions. Some telling 
truths are effectively emphasized, and the chapter on 
the lawlessness, boycotting and blacklisting admirably 
rounds this out. The rights of nonunion labor are de- 
fined in unmistakable language. Considering that some 
of the members of the Commission directly represented 
organized labor, or were in avowed sympathy with it, 
these declarations are particularly significant. 

The question is whether these truths will find lodg- 
ment in the minds of the great mass of the members of 
trades unions, and whether they will help to shape their 
course in the near future, while the doctrines of the Com- 
mission are still fresh in the minds of all. One cannot 
help feeling that they must make some impression. But 
after all, if the effect in that particular quarter does 
not come up even to moderate expectations, there re- 
mains the exceedingly potent influence which the dec- 
larations of the Commission must have upon that great 
mass of citizens of our country not directly affected 
by labor organizations, who after all, in the end, shape 
the course of events. 

They have been taught that sensational statements 
as to the condition of labor must be received with re- 
serve, and that often their sympathies are played upon. 
The principle of majority rule has been so firmly fixed 
in the minds of our people that they have failed to rec- 
ognize that a minority of labor cannot be deprived by a 
vote of certain fundamental rights. The Commission 
brings this out clearly. They have again been told that 
the law of the land must reign supreme, and that, how- 
ever powerful may be either an employers’ organization 
or a labor union, it must keep within the bounds drawn 
by those laws. It is this educational value upon the 
general public which cannot be too highly estimated, 
and which, we believe, constitutes the Commission’s 
greatest claim to the gratitude of the country at large. 


OO 
The Progress of Financial Reform. 


In view of the inaction of the last session of Con- 
gress it might seem that the subject could be disposed 
of by the summary statement that there is no progress 
in financial reform. But there has been some, and the 
present situation is not entirely discouraging. The ac- 
tion of Congress on the Philippine coinage has no direct 
bearing upon remedial legislation for the United States, 
but it has important indirect bearing. At the first ses- 
sion of the late Congress the Senate killed the proposi- 
tion of the House to establish the gold standard in the 
islands. But at the second session the Senate assented 
to the proposition and it became a law, although in the 
meanwhile a curious combination of opponents of this 
measure got temporary control of the House and passed 
a measure which would, indeed, have established the 
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gold standard in the islands, but would at the same 
time have thrown the business of the islands into in- 
extricable confusion by changing the monetary unit 
and substituting the American dollar for the Mexican 
dollar, or peso, which is worth less than half as much. 
That rational action was taken at the second, though de- 
feated at the first, session is an encouraging manifesta- 
tion of the susceptibility of Congress to the weight of 
argument and the force of facts, though it takes a good 
while to produce the desired effect. 

Although the bill for an asset currency did not get 
through, there are many indications of the increasing 
strength of the proposition. The present Comptroller 
of the Currency is strongly in favor of it; his prede- 
cessor was opposed. Every time the measure is favor- 
ably reported to the House it gains something. It re- 
ceived some support last winter which it had lacked 
before. The idea of an asset currency is becoming 
familiar in Congress, and is no longer treated as some- 
thing chimerical or impracticable. A rival of the Fowler 
bill was introduced from a quarter which had been stead- 
fastly opposed to the whole thing. This bill contained 
the principle of an asset currency. The fact that it was 
the short session of Congress made the chances of gen- 
eral legislation poor. The next session of Congress will 
not only be a long one, but it will be a session of a 
Congress elected last fall, in the midst of the currency 
stringency, and when it was more widely recognized 
than ever before that the evils of an inelastic and in- 
sufficient currency were not felt by Wall Street and the 
speculative world alone, but by the entire business com- 
munity. More than three-fourths of the reserve cities 
of the country held less than the statutory amount of 
reserves last September, and that fact made an impres- 
sion upon the public mind, West and South, that no 
amount of argument had succeeded in making, and it 
would be very singular if the impression were not made 
upon the men who were elected to Congress in Novem- 
ber. 

It is not surprising that the Aldrich bill, introduced 
very late in a short session, did not get through, but it 
can hardly be denied that public sentiment is more op- 
posed than ever before to the locking up of funds in the 
Treasury. There is naturally a good deal of difference 
of opinion about the securities other than Government 
bonds that might be accepted as security for deposits, or 
the non-requirement of any security; but there is evi- 
dently a growing feeling in Congress that the principle 
of depositing public funds in the banks, which has been 
applied for 40 years, might advantageously receive some 
wider application. 

In the discussion of an asset currency there is sin- 
gularly little attention given to the perfect elasticity it 
affords in Canada, where the volume of currency rises 
automatically, and as regularly as the seasons, 15 to 20 
per cent. from winter to fall, dropping back 10 or 15 per 
cent. from fall to winter after the crops are moved, and 
so effecting an increase year by year and an expansion 
each year at the time of greatest need. Mr. Fowler’s 
reports use this evidence; the opponents ignore it and 
treat the proposition as a novelty on which experience 
sheds no light. But the knowledge of Canadian experi- 
ence gains something in distribution, and wherever it 
goes it has some effect. The experience of Canada, also, 
and of Australia and the various countries of Europe, 
affords conclusive reasons for branch banking, but the 
opposition to this comes from Western and Southern 
jealousy of the Eastern “ money power,” and the nat- 
ural unwillingness of Western and Southern bankers to 
the invasion of their preserves by the agencies of East- 
ern banks. It will be a long time before these elements 
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of opposition can be overcome, but it is the West and 
South which suffer from high money rates, and the 
effect of branch banking, as shown by the experience 
in all other commercial countries, is to keep the rates 
of interest in the remote and agricultural sections down 
to, or very near, the rates in the monetary centers. 


- —_ - 


The Expected Depression Again Postponed. 


The business situation has undergone an important 
change. During the fall months the tendency to re- 
action became quite marked. The reductions in prices 
of wire products, sheets, tin plates, merchant pipe and 
bar iron appeared to be the precursors of lower values 
all along the line. Special influences, mainly the great 
increase in producing capacity, were operative in the 
branches of trade in which the reductions had occurred, 
but as the products affected were staples, the lowering 
of values caused the development of much bearish sen- 
timent, although consumption showed no signs of dimi- 
nution. The strength of pig iron and steel billets was 
felt to be due to special conditions which might be re- 
lieved at any time. Improvement in transportation fa- 
cilities or a prodigious effort to move coke from the 
ovens to blast furnaces with greater regularity might 
enable the production of pig iron to be heavily increased, 
thus making the supply at least equal to the demand 
and contributing to greater ease in the steel situation. 
3uyers were therefore disposed to proceed cautiously in 
making commitments for the future, and in notable in- 
stances strong pressure was exerted to induce manu- 
facturers to make concessions in finished products on 
which prices had been unchanged. <A conspicuous effort 
in this line was the movement by large agricultural im- 
plement manufacturers to secure a lower rate on soft 
steel bars. A period of hesitancy was thus brought 
about which might have developed general weakness 
and a seriously declining market if a powerful brake 
had not been applied to the forces operating in that 
direction. 

The turning point came about the middle of Decem- 
ber, when the United States Steel Corporation purchased 
the Union Steel Company. The importance of this trans- 
action was not fully appreciated at the time. It was, 
of course, recognized that the corporation had removed 
formidable competition in certain branches of finished 
products. The Sharon and Donora works were taking 
a great deal of business in wire products and were 
pushing construction on tube works, while entrance into 
other lines was contemplated. The Sharon Works also 
comprised a large tin plate plant, but this did not di- 
rectly compete with the corporation, as their product 
had been sold to the American Tin Plate Company under 
a contract to run for five years. Nevertheless, it must 
have been an indirect competitor, as it was kept in 
operation when slack trade caused the American Tin 
Plate Company to close a number of their own plants. 
The purchase of the Union Steel Company had an im- 
mediate effect on the wire trade. ‘ Buyers no longer pur- 
chased from hand to mouth, but freely anticipated their 
requirements, appreciating that a great change had oc- 
curred and that stability had been imparted to the wire 
and wire nail market. The improved feeling among 
buyers enabled an advance in prices to be made easily, 
and when made it was well received by the trade at 
large. It is remarkable how quickly a better feeling in 
such a staple as nails spreads to other lines. The down- 
ward tendency in finished products was not only 
checked, but advances have been made, which were un- 
doubtedly warrahted, in tin plates, merchant pipe and 
bar iron. Some stiffening is even observed in sheets. 
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The improved tone noted in the finished steel trade 
happens quite remarkably to be accompanied by better 
conditions in metals. Copper, lead and spelter are all 
higher than they were during the closing months of 
last year. ‘Their values have been strengthened by a 
totally different set of influences, but general trade con- 
ditions are assisted by the upward tendency which is 
displayed in these lines. Another influence in the direc- 
tion of encouragement is the cheerful character of re- 
ports on fall sown crops. The winter has been very 
favorable for such crops, and a large yield of winter 
wheat is now quite confidently expected. Again, ex- 
ports of American products are increasing, the figures 
for February showing that all records were broken for 
that month. And further, the fact must not be over- 
looked that the European iron trade is recovering from 
its depression and prices abroad are on the up turn, 
Thus do combinations of benign influences sometimes 
unite to promote a better feeling. The most remark- 
able feature of the present situation, however, is that 
this is the fourth or fifth time since the dawn of pros- 
perity that a change for the better has occurred when 
we seemed to be on the down grade. The era of depres- 


sion has surely been postponed for a season. 
oe 


Railroad Building in 1903. 


The very heavy tonnage of rails sold for delivery 
during 1903 and the continued active demand for both 
standard and light sections seem to indicate that even 
a larger mileage of track will be laid during the current 
year than during 1902, when, according to recently pub- 
lished statistics, 5684 miles of road were constructed. 
The most activity in new construction has been in the 
Southwest, and it is from that section, too, that the 
most pressing demand now comes. 

It is stated by the Railway Age that in addition to the 
track laid in 1902 there were about 2000 miles of line 
graded, on a portion of which track has been laid since 
January 1. According to recent estimates there are 
now under contract 8500 miles, 6000 miles of which are 
stated to be new track; and over 5000 miles are being 
built in the interest of 18 companies, indicating that the 
great railroad systems are the active centers of new 
construction. The Rock Island, St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco and Missouri Pacific are most prominent in this 
respect, having 450, 755 and 491 miles under construc- 
tion respectively. The Missouri Pacific, indeed, is also 
said to have nearly as much additional work planned, 
and the Wabash has 288 miles under construction 
or about to be placed under contract for its Eastern 
extension. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas is estimated 
to be building 364 miles of new line, most of which is 
located in Oklahoma and Indian Territory, while the 
Santa Fé system has 296 miles under contract in Okla- 
homa, New Mexico and Arizona, with a still larger 
mileage projected. 

For several years the Southwestern States have con- 
structed the largest. percentage of new mileage com- 
pared with other sections of the country, and at the 
present time nearly one-half of the mileage under con- 
tract is located in that section. The Gulf and Missis- 
sippi Valley States come next in point of new construc- 
tion. In the 11 States included in the Gulf, the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the South Atlantic groups 2100 miles 
are estimated to be under contract. Next to the States 
and Territories in the Southwest sections the State 
showing the largest projected mileage is Pennsylvania, 
where 457 miles are projected, 160 miles of which have 
been contracted for by the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany. 
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Rise of the Gulf Ports. 


If the statistics which emanate from New Orleans 
are to be relied upon, the Crescent City has attained 
the position for which she has been striving for years, 
even though her supremacy as a grain exporting point 
may be short lived. According to the figures published 
by the New Orleans Maritime and Merchants’ Exchange 
there were exported from New Orleans during the eight 
months ending February 28, 1903, over 22,000,000 bush- 
els of grain, while from New York City, the next ip 
order, but little over 17,000,000 bushels were shipped. 
Baltimore is third in the list with 15,000,000 bushels; 
Galveston is fourth with nearly 15,000,000 bushels, and 
Boston and Philadelphia follow with a little over 9,500,- 
000 and 6,500,000 bushels, respectively. 

The Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress has been 
endeavoring to force this position for several years, and 
however much the Eastern seaboard may dispute the 
forging ahead of the Gulf ports in the race for export 
supremacy, it is evident that events are tending toward 
diverting foreign shipments of grain to Southern ports. 
The natural advantages of New Orleans for handling 
produce raised in the great farming section west of the 
Mississippi River and also in Illinois—if not some of the 
other grain States on the eastern banks of the Missis- 
sippi—are being recognized more and more; but probably 
not a little of this is due to the aggressive, if not the 
coercive, policy of the railroads interested in building 
up the South and Southwest. 

Probably the Crescent City owes much to the con- 
gested condition that has prevailed for many months 
ou the so-called trunk lines, especially on roads running 
from Chicago and St. Louis to the Atlantic Coast. At 
the present time very little, if any, grain is being billed 
through from Chicago, and the tonnage on all the lines 
of general freight is still abnormally heavy. It is 
claimed that there are fully 5,000,000 bushels of grain 
stored in Chicago awaiting transportation to the East- 
ern coast; but cars are still very scarce, it being esti- 
mated that the railroads centering at Chicago alone 
could put into service fully 50,000 more cars than are 
now at their command. It is stated, too, that many 
‘ars that have been borrowed from Canadian roads 
must be returned within a short period, which does not 
give an encouraging outlook for increased movement in 
grain or any other traffic. There can be no doubt that 
were it not for the Erie Canal and its connections with 
the great lakes more of the grain passing to the sea- 
board over the northern route would find exportation 
through New Orleans. 

One would, of course, expect that cotton, the staple 
par excellence of the South, would more naturally find 
its outlet to European countries from the Gulf ports, 
and, according to the statistics referred to, nearly 1,500,- 
000 bales were exported through New Orleans and but 
100,000 bales less through Galveston during the six 
months ending February 28. With Savannah, over 
3,700,000 bales were exported from the South, while 
from the Atlantic ports of Baltimore, Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia less than 550,000 bales were exported 
during the same period. 

It cannot be denied that New Orleans has made won 
derful strides during the past few years. It is als 
well known that she has derived much benefit from the 
peculiar conditions that have prevailed throughout the 
country and which have resulted in a large increase of 
importations of the various commodities, including iron 
and steel, not a little of which, destined for the Centra} 
West, has been imported through the Crescent City. 
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This showing seems to lend support to the views of 
those who in forecasting the future of this country have 
proclaimed New Orleans the coming rival to New York 
as the greatest seaport of the country. The Gulf of 
Mexico, it is predicted, is to be another Mediterranean, 
with conditions prevailing similar to those in existence 
when the commerce of the world was centered in the 
sea guarded by the Pillars of Hercules. 
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Developments on the Mesaba Range. 
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The number of new mines on the Mesaba range—that 
is, of {nines which will either make their first shipment 
‘during the coming season or which sent out small 
amounts of ore from initial development late in 1902, 
and will be heavy shippers this summer—is greater than 
is generally supposed. These mines will contribute no 
small tonnage to the output of 19038, and will swell the 
total to be shipped very materially. On the other hand 
a number of old mines will run under lighter pressure, 
and some will have the brakes down so tightly as to 
cease altogether. Mines of this latter character are to 
be found on every range. It is not expected on the lake 
that shipments of the year will be as much above a year 
ago as some seem to figure, although a sufficiently con- 
servative estimate places itat10 per cent. It is now gener- 
ally beiieved, outside of vessel circles, that if it were not 
for the increased cost of operation of ships lake freights 
would not advance from last year’s figures. The in- 
‘creased vessel room of the season is probably ample 
to care for the additional tonnage demanding carriage. 
But nearly all items going to make up cost are higher 
than a year ago, including fuel, wages and maintenance. 
and this will have an effect in determining rates. 

Last year the following Mesaba range mines were 
opened. late and made a small product. Some are 
worked by open pit, some by milling and some under- 
ground, and all have been developed during the winter 
to a point of much greater efficiency. Most of them are 
owned by independent steel making or selling interests. 
The rapidity with which these properties have been 
whirled into the shipping lists is amazing. It could have 
been done nowhere else than on the Mesaba range: 

Shipment 


in 1902. 
Name of mine and owner. Tons. 


Agnew, Deering Harvester Company.................. 46.000 
Croxton, Jos. Sellwood and Drake-Bartow............. 19,000 
Glen, United States Steel Corporation................ 24,000 
Grant, Jones & Laughlin Steel Company............... 52.000 
Hawkins, Deering Harvester Company................ 6,000 
eerdan, Corrigan, MeM ister A Co... cickvccscccccccece 148,000 
mal eres, Bak WOIEO TPO WOME. oc ccc ccccveccoscccecsss 71,000 
eure, Corrmgem, Meminmey & CO... cvccceeveccacs 16.000 
Leetonia, Sellwood and Drake-Bartow................. 29,00") 
Lincoln, Jones & Laughlin Steel Company............. 88,000 
Longyear, Sellwood and Drake-Bartow................ 23,000 
Minorca, Buffalo Steel Company..................0:. 35.000 
Morrow, Sellwood and Drake-Bartow.................. 36,000 
Pearee, Sellwood and Drake-Bartow.................. 55,000 
Pettit, Republic Iron & Steel Company................ 17,000 
ere, ey CONN COMING aoa 66S bis Ke ce KeWewawe ve 9,000 
Wills, Republic Iron & Steel Company................ 12,000 


Every one of these properties, it is safe to say, will 
ship this year from two to ten times its 1902 product, 
unless there is some sudden catastrophe, now unfore- 
seen. Every one of them is easily able to do all that is 
expected of it, if cars are available and lower lake dock 
room is provided. 

In addition to the above are many mines on the same 
range which are now in preparation for the coming year, 
but have shipped no ore. In this list are the following, 
all of them sizable deposits of desirable ore. Most 
of them are owned by independent companies, who have 
during the past year been extremely urgent in securing 
Mesaba deposits: 


Location 


Name of mine and operator. Sec. T. R. 
Albany, PickamGs, Bete? & COs ci ccscccccee secs 32 58 20 
Cass, Zenith Furnace Company...........cccecece 2 58 16 
Crosby, Cleveland-Cliffs lron Company........... 31 57 22 
Cypress, Sellwood and Pickands, Mather & Co oo AO -Ge 2a 
Elizabeth, Pickands, Mather & Co............... 2 57 21 
Higgins, United States Steel Corporation...... ia, & SS -ia 
Iroquois, Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company... 10 58 18 
iXKinney, Republic [ron & Steel Company 14 58 19 
La Rue, Sellwood and Drake-Bartow...... ‘ . 29 8&7 22 
Leonard, J. J. Hill interests........ des AGA ay seat Sd 28 58 -20 
Morris, United States Steel Corporation......... 31 58 20 

——, Roberts & Wallace.......... Putouee «6 1 BS HS 
St. Clair, Cinirtom Geeel Comey acs ccc cceeeswes 23 5858 20 
Shenango, Shenango Furnace Company........ - 2 $8 2 
Stephens, United States Steel Corporation........ 26 59 15 
Susquehanna, Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company 6 57 20 
Tesora, Fay Exploration Company.............. 4 58 17 
Troy, Pickands, Mather & Co.......... axed aes 8 57 17 

——, Clairton Steel Company........s-sececes 24 ST 22 
Winnifred, Corrigan, McKinney &Co............. 3 58 20 


A few more may be opened during the year, but none 
others than the above are now announced, and any to 
come later can be but trifling shippers this season. 

A number of the mines named are so advanced that 
shipments will begin early and continue with moderate 
activity; some have stock piles of considerable’ size al- 
ready on surface. Some are stripping propositions with 
the surface already cleaned off, and some will be 
small shippers this season as the mines of the first list 
were during the previous year. 

That such a number of new mines can take their 
place in a single year upon the range is an evidence 
of its intense activity in exploration and development 
and of the magnificent extent of the Mesaba district. 





The Independent Labor League. 





A charter has been granted by the State of New 
York to the Independent Labor League of America, an 
organization seeking to protect the interests of nonunion 
workmen. The incorporators, who are all residents of 
Elmira, are as follows: Eugene A. Kies, Albert Pinker, 
Emmett Hildebrant, Fred. P. Jay, Alois Shirnberger, 
Carl Koenigsmann and Charles P. Swain. The objects 
of the league, as set forth in the literature they are dis 
tributing, are the following: 

1. To protect independent workmen in their inde 
pendence. 

2. To oppose strikes and lockouts, boycotts and black 
lists. 

3. To obtain higher wages, shorter hours and better 
conditions, by: 

a. More intelligent application of our energies. 

b. Harmonious co-operation with our employers. 

ce. Legitimate business methods. 

t. To furnish favorable conditions for training ap- 
prentices, in order that our boys may become successful 
workmen. 

5. To compel officers of the local State and national 
governments to enforce the laws and to compel labor 
unions and others to observe the laws. 

6. To protect members against unjust treatment from 
employers by due process of law. 

7. To provide an employment bureau for members. 

8. To provide means for members to guard against 
sickness and accident. 

9. To provide educational opportunities for all mem- 
bers. 

10. To provide in all lawful ways for the welfare of 
the members and the maintenance of their rights under 
the laws and the Constitution of the United States. 

sccstticiniaaaeclillliapaitincsiattiibis 

New Castle employees of the United States Steel 
Corporation have subscribed for 400 of the preferred 
shares. Sharon employees took 200 shares and Ellwood 
City employees took a good number. 


At the fourth evening reunion of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers on April 7, Wilfred Lewis 
of Philadelphia will speak on the “ Pick Process for 
Brazing Cast Iron.” 
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The Structural Steel Employers’ Association. 


The National Association of Manufacturers and 
Erectors of Structural Steel and Iron Work, organized 
several weeks ago for united action against exorbitant 
demands by the structural ironworkers’ unions, held 
their first regular meeting on March 18, at the office of 
the American Bridge Company, New York, and con- 
sidered the present and expected demands of the unions. 
There was a large attendance. The following was 
given out as the official list of members of the associa- 
tion: 

American Bridge Company, New York; George A. 
Fuller Company, New York; Terry & Tench Construc- 
tion Company, New York; J. B. & J. M. Cornell Com- 
pany, Cold Spring, N. Y.; Cooper-Wigand-Cooke Com- 
pany, New York; Lewison & Just, New York; John J. 
Radley Company, New York; Hecla Iron Works, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: Richey, Brown & Donald, Brooklyn; Thomas 
Dimond, New York; Levering & Garrigues Company, 
New York; Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Newark, N. J.; 
Milliken Bros., New York; Phoenix Bridge Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Pennsylvania Steel Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; L. IF’. Shoemaker & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston Bridge 
Works, Boston, Mass.; Eastern Bridge & Structural 
Company, Worcester, Mass.; New England Structural 
Company, Everett, Mass.; G. W. & F. Smith Iron Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass.; Chelmsford Foundry Company, 
Boston, Mass.; J. T. Croft & Co., Boston, Mass.; Meguire 
& Jones Company, Portland, Maine; Boston Steel & Iron 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Smith & Lovett Company, 
Boston, Mass.; James H. Tower, Providence, R. L; 
Builders’ Iron Foundry, Providence, R. I.; Springfield 
Construction Company, Springfield, Mass.; Riter-Conley 
Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Penn Bridge Company, 
Beaver Falls, Pa.; Champion Bridge Company, Wilming- 
ton, Ohio; West Virginia Bridge & Construction Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va.; Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Heyl & Patterson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Colum- 
bia Bridge Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John Bichleay, 
Jr., Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pittsburgh Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pittsburgh Steel Construc- 
tion Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Brown-Ketchum Iron 
Works, Indianapolis, Ind.; Ohio Steel Erecting Com- 
pany, Steubenville, Ohio; F. J. MeCain Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. S. Wright, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; L. Schreiber & Sons’ Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Pittsburgh, 
’a.; Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago, Ill.: Wis- 
consin Bridge & Iron Company, Milwaukee, Wis.: Wil- 
liam Grace Company, Chicago, Il.; Hansell-Eleock Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.; Oliver Sollitt Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Kelly-Atkinson Construction Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; C. L. Strobel, Chicago, Ill.; Oscar Daniels C mpany, 
Chicago, Ill.; Modern Steel Structural Company, Wau- 
kesha, Wis. 

It was agreed that labor disputes affecting any firm 
or firms in the association should, if necessary, be con- 
sidered by the association as a body, their decision to be 
accepted by the firm or firms involved in the dispute. 
It was explained after the meeting that it will not be 
necessary in case of local disputes to call a meeting of 
any but the members in the locality of the dispute. 
Their decision will be accepted as that of the asso- 
ciation. The following announcement was made for the 
association: 

“This association has been formed for the purpose 
of securing and preserving equitable conditions between 
employer and employees, whereby the interests of both 
employer and employee will be properly protected.” 

The present strikes against the American Bridge 
Company will be investigated by the association, and so 
will the demands to be made throughout the country on 


May 1 by the structural ironworkers. 
painter daaaimeatial 


The monitor “ Florida,” built at the Crescent plant 
of the United States Shipbuilding Company, completed 
on Friday, March 20, the most successful trial trip of her 
class. She made 12.44 knots, a whdle knot above the 
requirement. She will be turned over to the Government 
at once, 
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PERSONAL. 


John Stevenson, Jr., the retiring manager of the 
Sharon Steel Company, Sharon, Pa., before starting on 
his European tour, sent his check for $1000 to the Buhl 
Hospital and for $250 to each of the nurses. 


Albert N. Stanton has resigned as vice-president and 
a director of the American Tube & Stamping Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Frank D. Jeffrey has been elected vice-president and 
general manager of the Union Iron Works, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

J. Harrison Orwig, long connected with the Niles 
Boiler Company, has been appointed general manager of 
the Avonmore Construction Company of Avonmow, Pa., 
a newly organized corporation, who will erect a plant for 
the production of boilers and plate and structural iron 
work. 

George E. Martin, who has been connected with the 
shops of the Pedrick & Ayer Company of Plainfield, N. 
J., as superintendent, has tendered his resignation, which 
has been accepted. 

Cc. A. Parker has resigned as secretary of the Louis- 
ville Bolt & Iron Company, Louisville, Ky., and sold his 
interest in the concern. 

John W. Galvin, superintendent, and John E. Galvin, 
assistant superintendent, of the Peru Steel Castings 
Company, Peru, Ind., have resigned. 

Daniel G. Reid has been elected vice-president of the 
Liberty National Bank, New York, of which E. C. Con- 
verse is president. 

Franz I. Mueller, chief engineer of the Rheinische 
Stahlwerke, Meiderich, near Ruhrort, Germany, is now 
on a tour through this country. 

Sir Alfred Hickman, president of the British Iron 
Trade Association, was one of the sufferers of the for- 
geries of J. Pierpont Morgan’s name on bills. 

Henry C. Frick of Pittsburgh has gone to California 
on an extended visit. 

Henry Roth has been appointed superintendent of the 
open hearth departinent at the steel mill of the Tennessee 
Company, at Ensley, succeeding Joseph Lemont, who 
had held the position for three years. Mr. Roth has 
been connected with the making of steel for a long period 
and is the patentee for a method for decreasing the time 
of making the heats. Te is also a member of the State 
Board for Inspecting Steel. 

Max Daunert, who for several years has been in 
charge of the New York oflice of Schuchardt & Schutte 
of Berlin, sailed for Europe last Saturday. Mr. Daunert 
will remain in Europe and arrange for the opening of 
branches in countries where the company have not yet 
opened offices. 


OBITUARY. 


Rosert S. JAMISON, Sr., president of the Jamison 
Coal & Coke Company of Greensburg, Pa., and a leading 
figure in the development of the Pennsylvania coal and 
coke industry, died March 14 at Redlands, Cal., from 
pneumonia, aged 69 years. 

Apam C. HARPER, vice-president of the Harper Mfg. 
Company of Chester, Pa., manufacturers of metallic 
packing, &¢., and also Eastern representative of the E. 
G. Brooke Iron & Steel Company of Birdsboro, Pa., died 
on March 18.at Chester, Pa., after an operation for ap- 
pendicitis, aged 40 years. 

A. A. BaRNEs, formerly president of the Peck, Stow 
& Wilcox Company, died on March 23 at his home in 
East Berlin, Conn. 


Hvucu Harsison, formerly secretary and treasurer of 
the Colt’s Patent Firearms Mfg. Company, died March 
10 at his home in Hartford, Conn., aged 70 years. Mr. 
Harbison was born in Ireland, but went to Hartford 
when a boy, entering the Colt factory, where he worked 
his way up. He was also interested in a number of 
‘ther manufacturing concerns in Hartford. 
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MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


Some extensive improvements are being made at Charlotte 
Furnace at Scottdale, Pa., operated by Corrigan, McKinney & 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. A battery of six 150 horse-power boil- 
ers is being installed, together with new blowing engines fur- 
nished by the McBeth Iron Works of Cleveland, Ohio. Each 
engine has 54-inch stroke, 42-inch steam cylinders and 84-inch 
air cylinders. The fly wheels are 16 feet 6 inches in diameter 
and weigh 20 tons each. ‘They are turned on rim. The crank 
shaft is 16 inches diameter and 8 feet 6 inches long. The total 
hight of the engine is 27 feet from floor. The floor area is 16% 
x 14 feet. Rated capacity is 13,000 feet of free air per minute. 
‘hese boilers and engines are supplementary power at the Char- 
lette Furnace, as the old set are still to be retained. 

The new plant of the Norwalk Iron & Steel Company, Nor 
walk, Ohio, was put in commission March 16, when the first 
heat of metal was run off. The company will manufacture a 
high grade tool steel, and are understood to have already a 
large number of orders on their books. The main building is 
100 x 460 feet, with boilers and gas producers alongside, and is 
equipped with two 30-ton crucible steel furnaces, large and small 
hammers, and mills to roll sheets and bars. ‘The officers are: 
President, J. E. Carnahan of Canton, Ohio; secretary and treas- 
urer, James G. Gibbs of Norwalk; general manager, E. E. Erick- 
son of Pittsburgh, and attorney, A. M. Beattie of Norwalk. 

The Exeter Iron Company of Reading, Pa., have resumed 
operations after an idleness of several months. The rolling 
mill has an output of 250 tons per week and employs about 200 
hands. 


At Steelton the output of bluoming mili No. 1 of the Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company has proven inadequate and wil! be in- 
creased by the addition of new machinery, the foundation of 
which is now being laid. 

A lock out was inaugurated last week at the molding depart- 
ment of the new works of the Eastern Steel Company at Potts- 
ville, Pa. The men asked for an increase of wages and gave the 
company until Saturday night, March 21, to reply. The com- 
pany stole a march on the men by dismissing the entire force 
on Wednesday. 

The report that the Allegheny Steel & Iron Company of 
Pittsburgh, operating sheet mills at Avenue, Pa., would make 
large additions to their plant is incorrect. The facts are that 
some parties identified with this company may erect a small 
plant to make blue sheets of high quality, and the new works 
may be located at Avenue, but this has not been definitely 
settled. 

The blast furnace of the National Tube Company, at Ben 
wood, W. Va., has been blown in, but the statement that another 
new stack will be built is incorrect. It is the intention of the 
NNational Tube Company to remodel to some extent the old fur- 
nace, substituting a skip hoist in place of the present one and 
a few other minor changes the next time the furnace is blown 
out for relining. 

General Machinery. 

The Pennsylvania Air BrakeCompany of Washington, Pa., have 
been organized and have applied for a charter. They will manu- 
facture a complete system of railway air brakes to interchange 
in every particular with the air brakes made by the Westing- 
house Air Brake Company and New York Air Brake Company. 
Advantage will be taken of cheap fuel at Washington. It is the 
intention of the company to erect a plant of sufficient capacity 
to turn ont 500 sets of freight brakes per day. The officials are 
H. G. Manning, president and general manager, formerly super- 
intendent of the New York Air Brake Company; C. N. Brady, 
vice-president ; W. P. Paxton, secretary, and A. W. Warne, treas- 
urer. 

The Fairbanks Construction Company, Marion, Ohio, have 
not as yet purchased all of the equipment for their new plant, 
but have some of it. It is not known at the present time just 
what will be needed. 

Application has been made for a charter for the Scranton 
Machine Company of Scranton, Pa., for the manufacture of iron 
or steel or any implement of the same, or of wood, or of steel 
and wood. The organizers are James Y. Bryden, William B. 
Smith, Charles F. Richards, William Law and John Robertson. 


The Link-Belt Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., have 
increased their capital stock from $350,000 to $500,000. 


The American Turret Lathe Company of Warren, Pa., have 
a force of 30 mechanics at work equipping their plant and set- 
ting up the new machinery. The plant will be operated in the 
course of a month. 

Application has been made for a charter for the Carbondale 
Supply Company of Carbondale, Pa., the character and object of 
which will be the buying and selling of all kinds of machinery. 
The organizers are A. P. Troutwein, Nicolai H. Hiller, Gratten 
A. Singer, Lewis A. Bassett and William J. Hamilton. 

The Latta & Martin Pump Company, manufacturers of pneu- 
matic displacing pumps, Hickory, N. C., have increased their 
capital stock from $24,000 to $50,000 and are doubling the 
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capacity of their plant to meet the requirements of their increas- 
ing business. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, within the 
past few months have brought out several new tools, the most 
important being a pneumatic hand rock drill and a compression 
riveter, 

The directors of the American Seeding Machine Company. 
Springfield, Ohio, chosen for the first year are Edward L. Book- 
walter, Frank C. Johnson, Burton J. Wescott, James A. Carr. 
George McNeir, A. M. Bentley, Severn P. Ker, R. H. Rodgers and 
W. G. Munn. The board organized by the election of the follow 
ing officers: President, E. L. Bookwalter: first vice-president, 
James A. Carr; second vice-president, W. G. Munn: third vice- 
president, F. C. Johnson; treasurer, Burton J. Wescott. and sec- 
retary, F. G. Colley. 

Wilmarth & Morman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., state 
that their shipments in February were fully double those for 
the same month of last year. Orders for drill grinders were, as 
usual, received from foreign customers and the general run of 
manufacturing plants, but the sales to railroad shops showed 
a substantial increase. Shipments of new Yankee drill grinders 
since February 1 include: Dry grinders to England, Holland, 
Harrison Machine Works, Belleville, Il!.; W. T. Payne Mill & 
Supply Company, Louisville, Ky.: John Boyle Machine Company 
and Vaughn Machine Company, Peabody, Mass.: 


: Standard 
Wheel Company and Columbian 


Enameling & Stamping Com- 
pany, Terre Haute, Ind.; Owensboro Wagon Company, Owens- 
boro, Ky.; Ashton Valve Company, Boston, Mass. : Howe Mfg. 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; Fred Dieckman, Cincinnati, Ohio: C. 
J. Weinman & Co., Dayton, Ohio: Stedman's Foundry & Machine 
Works, Aurora, Ind. ; William Dill Works, Paterson, N. J.: Shep 
ard Lathe Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; Fundicion de Fierro de 
Torreon Railroad Shops, Torreon, Mexico. Wet grinders: Haisch 
Wire & Implement Company, Illinois: B. D. Tillinghast, Mc- 
Donald, Pa.; Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad. Shawnee, 
Okla.; Pennsylvania Railroad Shops at Tyrone, 
Ormsby, Pa.:; 


Sellwood and 
: Coleon Mfg. Company, Peoria, Ill.: James Cooper 
Mfg. Company, Montreal, Canada: Vincennes Bridge Company 
Vincennes, Ind.: Townsend, Reed & (Co.. Indianapolis, tad: 
New York, Ontario & Western Railroad, at Norwich, N. Y.; Car. 
negie Steel Company, at Munhall, Pa.: J. A. Fay & Egan Com 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, besides other machines to jobbers and 
also satisfactory sales of their friction countershafts and man- 
drel presses. 

The Horsburgh & Scott Company have succeeded the old firm 
ot Horsburgh & Scott, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers of gears 
and pinions. They have increased their capital and have found 
it desirable to increase manufacturing facilities. Accordingly 
they have purchased a site on Hamilton street near Coe street 
in the East End manufacturing district, and will erect a two- 
story brick building 100 x 120 feet. They will install addi- 
tional gear cutting machinery to more than double their output. 
Adjoining the above-mentioned factory the recently incorporated 
Horsburgh Forging Company will erect a forge shop. The build- 
ing will be 50 x 100 feet, one story high. They will install con- 
siderable new equipment, including a 2500-pound steam hammer. 
They make small and moderate sized forgings of all kinds and at 
present are doing a large amount of automobile work. The com- 
pany are composed of Robert Horsburgh, president, and John 
iH. Horsburgh, secretary and treasurer. 


The Cleveland Machine & Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
have completed arrangements whereby they will manufacture 
the Detroit automatic stoker for boilers. They are installing 
the first outfit in the new plant of the American Can Company 
in that city. They are also at work on a second order of rolling 
mill rolls for the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company. 

The Brown Hoisting Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are 
erecting several unusually large conveying outfits for foreign 
shipment. One of them is a contract amounting to about $350.- 
000 for the shipbuilding yards of Harland & Wolf of Belfast. 
Ireland. The outfit includes three large cranes mounted on 
trestles 120 feet high and 600 feet long. Each of the cranes will 
operate over two ship ways and the entire plant will be motor 
driven. The cranes will be provided with pneumatic riveters at 
the sides. For shipment to Japan they are erecting a large coal 
handling outfit to be installed at Wakamatsu, on one of the 
southern islands, where coal mines are being opened and a new 
harbor created. The outfit will consist of a train of buckets 
each of sufficient capacity to hold the contents of a small car, 
the buckets to be conveyed and dumped into the hold of a vessel. 
Among large American contracts they are erecting a conveying 
outfit for the Pittsburgh & Conneaut Dry Dock Company, at 
Conneaut, Ohio. Their new shops are running practically on 
full force and they are having a large amount of work done out- 
side. 

Power Plant Equipment. 


The Penn State Construction Company of Philadelphia are 
erecting a 700 horse-power plant for the Westernport-Lonacon- 
ing Railway Company, Cumberland, Md. The equipment has 
been purchased and includes two 350 horse-power engines, two 
350 horse-power water tube boilers, and two 225-kw. generators. 


From a long list of competitors the Harrisburg Foundry & 
Machine Company of Harrisburg, Pa., were selected to build a 
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60 horse-power engine for Tufts College, Boston. Orders for 
six engines aggregating 1000 horse-power were received this 
week from Pittsburgh mining companies. 


Mayor Samuel G. Pace. Mt. Airy, N. C., advises us that no 
machinery has been purchased yet for the proposed water works, 
electric lighting and power plant. The plant is to be operated 
by water power and bids are now being received for the en- 
gineering work. A $50,000 bond issue has been voted for the 
work. 


J. N. Hutchison, secretary Lima Water Works, Lima, Ohio. 
informs us that no machinery has been purchased yet for the 
proposed extension to the water works, and no contracts will be 
advertised for until after April 6 and maybe not until after 
May 4, the time the new Board of Public Service takes office. 
The bonds have all been sold and the money is in the bank. 
Though the exact kind of machinery has nof been decided upon, 
there will be required about 600 horse-power of boilers and en- 
gines, two 15,000,000-galJon centrifugal pumps, 500,000,000- 
gallon reservoir, 2000 feet of 20-inch iron pipe, valves, specials, 
&e. The estimated cost is $150,000. John K. Brill of Lima is 
designing engineer. 


The Park Mfg. Company, Charlotte, N. C., are installing new 
machinery, inciuding large lathes, to meet the increasing de- 
mands of their business. 


The Herron-Brady Pump & Foundry Company, Chattanooga. 
Tenn., recently organized for the manufacture of a full line of 
improved pumping machinery for mills, mines and furnaces, 
water works pumping engines, high grade gray iron castings, 
&c., will let contracts this week for the erection of their new 
plant. There will be a machine shop, 75 x 150 feet, two stories, 
with traveling crane of 30 feet span running entire length of 
building, and galleries on either side of crane 22% x 150 feet. 
The foundry will be 100 x 150 feet, equipped with traveling 
erane of 40-foot span running entire length of building, two 
cupolas, power elevator, «ec. toth buildings will be equipped 
with the most modern appliances and will be complete in every 
detail. In addition there will be a separate pattern house and 
office building. James E. Brady is general manager. 


The Walla Walla Gas & Electric Light Company, Walla 
Walla, Wash, will erect a 4000 horse-power plant on the South 
Fork of Walla Walla River. 


Ira W. Syivester, C.E., Alexandria, Va., has been retained to 
prepare plans for a system of water works for Washington, La. 
There will be artesian wel], pumps, boilers, an elevated stack 
and about ten miles of mains. No purchases will be made until 
after the meeting of the Water Works Commissioners in April. 


The Kewanee Boiler Company of Kewanee, IIll., and offices 
at 169 East Lake street, Chicago, announce that to facilitate the 
handling of their product for Western and Southern trade they 
have opened a branch office and warehouse at St. Louis in charge 
of G. A. Wells, heretofore manager of the machinery interests 
of N. O. Nelson Mfg. Company. The company carry in stock for 
prompt delivery such goods as the market demands, and upon 
telephone or mail inquiry promise immediate attention to esti- 
mates required on power or heating boilers, tanks and radiation. 


Engine sales of the Ailis-Chalmers Company, Chicago, for 
February include Southwestern Missouri Electric Light Com- 
pany, Webb City, Mo., 30 x 60 x 48 horizontal cross compound 
direct connected Reynolds-Corliss engine; Union Electric Light 
& Power Company, St. Louis, Mo., 12 x 16 engine; George M. 
Moulton & Co., Chicago, Ill, 24 and 48 x 48 steeple compound 
Reynolds-Corliss engine; Louisville Railway Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky., two 40 and 78 x 60 vertical cross compound direct 
connected Reynolds-Corliss engines; Albuquerque Gas, Electric 
Light & Power Company, Albuquerque, N. M., 16 and 28 x 36 
horizontal cross compound direct connected Reynolds-Corliss 
engine; Chicago File & Rasp Company, Chicago, Ill., one sec- 
ond-hand engine; Denver Engineering Company, Denver, Col., 
two single differential electric motor driven Riedler pumps; two 
16 x 42, one 16 x 36 and one 36 x 48 1890 frame Reynolds-Cor 
liss engines: one 16 x 36, one 14 x 36, one 20 x 48, one 12 x 30 
and one 16 x 42 girder frame Reynolds-Corliss engines. 


Foundries. 


The Girard Foundry Company, Girard, Ohio, have taken 
over the Davis-Walker-Cooper Company of Youngstown, and the 
foundry of the latter company will be removed from Youngstown 


to Girard. 


The Scott foundry department of the teading Iron Company 
of Reading, Pa., have just closed a contract with the trustees 
of the Brown segmental wire tube gun for the building of a 6 
inch gun and mount. The money for the gun was provided by 
the National Beard of Ordnance and Fortification. 

The capital stock of the Butler Street Foundry & Iron Com 
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pany, Chicago, has been increased from $25,000 to $75,000. 


The Susquehanna Casting Company of Wrightsville. Pa.. 
have booked orders which will keep them busy until the middle 
of summer. The company, like the Wrightsville Hardware Com 
pany, have scarcely enough labor to meet demands. The hard- 
ware company are making large daily shipments, but the product, 
would be larger were not the molding department short-handed. 
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The Grafton Foundry & Machine Company advise us that 
their new foundry at Grafton, W. Va., is completed and they are 
ready for business. They state they will handle the largest 
work. 

The Girard Foundry Company of Girard, Ohio, have elected 
new officers as follows: Amanuel Hartzell, president; G. M. 
Gundy secretary and treasurer; Frank Deemer, general manager, 
and James Cooper, superintendent. 

Fires. 


The large shoe factory of M. C. Griffin, East Pepperell, Mass., 
and several other buildings were destroyed by fire March 19. 
The loss is put at $300,000. 

Gill & Co.'s glass factory at Philadelphia, Pa., was destroyed 
by fire March 21, entailing a loss of $50,000. 

The Jenison Iron & Steel Shops, Jenison, Mich., were burned 
March 21, entailing a loss of $50,000. 


The ieather factory of Cooey, Costello & Co., Philadelphia, 
’a., Was destroyed by fire March 21. The loss is placed at 
$100,000. 

Bridges and Buildings. 


The Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind., report 
strenuous times in the efforts to keep up with orders, notwith- 
standing that the starting of the company’s Greensburg, Pa., 
plant more than doubles the capacity for structural work. The 
company carried over from 1902 to 1903 contracts representing 
13,000 tons of material and have since contracted for 3000 tons. 
These contracts are in Atlanta, Annapolis, Baltimore, Berkeley, 
Cal.; Boston, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Chicago, Dayton, New Or- 
leans, Newark, N. J.; New York, St. Louis, Utica, N. Y., an@ 
Washington, in addition to Indianapolis. The company’s tota! 
capacity is 70,000 tons a year, about equally divided between 
the Indianapolis and Greensburg plants. The work at the latter 
is principally the dressing and finishing of beams and riveting. 
In addition to this the Indianapolis plant also does ornamental 
work. The company expect to handle a very large volume of 
business this year and to work to full capacity if material can 
be obtained. 


The Belmont Iron Works, Philadelphia, structural and orna- 
mental iron, have under consideration the erection of a new 
plant, and are looking at some sites in the vicinity of Chester, 
Pa. 


Hardware. 


F. P. Smith & Co., manufacturers of hardware specialties, 
Sharon Hill, Pa., have materially improved their facilities dur- 
ing the past six months and are now in a better position to 
serve the trade than ever before. Particular attention is being 
given to the workmanship, &c., of their goods, and prompt ship- 
ment of orders is promised. 


The Waynesburg Pressed Steel Company, Waynesburg, Pa., 
manufacturers of shovels, spades and scoops and pressed steel 
specialties, have recently increased their capital stock and are 
also enlarging their capacity. W. E. Skelton, who is well known 
to the shovel trade, is now superintendent of the plant. 

On the 14th instant work was commenced on an annex to the 
lock works of E. T. Fraim, Lancaster, Pa. The new building 
will be 40 x 125 feet, three stories high. 


The capital stock of the Elwood Lawn Mower Company, EI: 
wood, Ind., has been increased $20,000 and plans to increase the 
capacity of the plant are now under consideration, but nothing 
definite has yet been decided upon. The present capacity of the 
factory is said to be 500 machines a week and 25 men are upon 
the pay roll. 

The Illinois Screw Company of Chicago have increased their 
stock from $25,000 to $75,000, the surplus fund being utilized 
for the increase in stock. 

The George H. Merritt Company, Sag Harbor, N. Y., with 
4ffices in the St. James Building, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
have purchased the business carried on for many years by John 
Fordham of Sag Harbor, in the manufacture of Fordham’'s well 
known ee! and fish spears, clam rakes and shark hooks. The: 
company contemplate improving their present holdings by the 
erection of a two-story brick building and replacing the present 
steam engine by an improved gas engine and modern machinery. 
They also make Merritt's patent stuffing. box lubricator in con- 
nection with pumps and engines, and are extensively engaged in 
the manufacture of machinery and tools. Owing to the increased 
business of the company it has been decided to purchase further 
property for the erection of a foundry, thus increasing the out 
put of the piant at least 50 per cent. 


The Wilke Refrigerator Company, Anderson, Ind., have re 
ceived an order from Paris for a refrigerator of special design, 
which it is said is to go to one of the crowned heads of Europe. 
The exterior will be of enameled white tile, silver mounted. 

The Elwood Lawn Mower Company, Elwood, Ind., are behind 
orders and have had to turn down some because of limited 
capacity, which is 500 machines a week. The company will in- 
crease their capital stock $20,000 and double their capacity. 

The Ventura Mfg. & Implement Company, Ventura, Cal., 
have been organized for the purpose of manufacturing a patented 
cylinder nut wrench and a belt guide for threshing machines 
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They are taking up and enlarging an existing plant and will 
eventually build and remove to larger quarters. They have pur- 
«hased such machinery as their immediate necessities require. 


Miscellaneous. 


The ‘Traction Elevator Company, 35 Nassau street, New 
York, recently incorporated, manufacture an elevator built on 
new principles of rope traction for which they claim great ad- 
vantages in the small space occupied, low cost of repair, perfec- 
tion of control and safety. They have had an elevator in the 
German-American Building which has traveled 375 miles since 
February 16, giving absolutely satisfactory service. 

The Cincinnati Sand Blast Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, mak- 
ers of chipped glass signs, have increased their capital stock 


from $25,000 to $75,000 and will erect a new plant this summer. 

The Bay State Tap & Die Company have erected a new plant 
at Mansfield, Mass., which will be in operation April 1. Their 
former plant at Taunton had become too small to take care of 
their increasing business, and with the new plant modernly 
equipped they hope to have ample capacity to execute orders 
promptly. 

The New Haven Car Register Company, New Haven, Conn., 
announce the sale of their business to the International Register 
Company of Chicago, Ill., who will continue the manufacture of 
the New Haven type of register at Chicago, where the New 
Haven plant will be moved and the two combined. 

The Scovill Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., manufactur- 
ers of brass and German silver sheets, rolls, rods, wire, &c., 
have made application to the Legislature of Connecticut for 
authority to increase their capital stock from $2,500,000 to 
$5,000,000. 

Plans are completed and estimates are being received for 
dhe new rolling mill building of the Phosphor-Bronze Smelting 
Company, Limited, Philadelphia. Harrison safety water tube 
boilers will be installed and the steam engine and machinery are 
being built by R. S. Newbold & Son Company of Norristown, Pa. 

The Eclipse Gas Stove Company, Rockford, IIl., are about to 
erect an addition, two stories in hight and covering an area 60 
x 203 feet. The company will also build a nower house, 50 x 
56 feet, and a japanning room, 22 x 30 feet. The new buildings, 
which have been designed by Architect Keyt, will be of brick 
and steel consiruction. We understand that the business of 
the company has increased to such proportions that they are 
unable to promptly fill their orders; hence the addition to their 
capacity. 

A large building will be erected on the Warwick Furnace 
property, Pottstown, Pa., by Rambo & Co. of Swedeland, to 
manufacture a mineral product from slag and cinder that will 
be used for covering steam boilers and pipes. 

The Dublin Agricultural Implement Company, Dublin, Ind., 
just organized, will equip a factory. They will occupy the build- 
ings of the Hussey Mower & Implement Company, who have 
moved to Knightstown, where a building is being erected for 
them. 

The Cleveland Chamber of Commerce are exerting their ef- 
forts toward securing for Cleveiand, Ohio, the proposed plant of 
the McClean Arms Company, who for a year or so have con- 
ducted an experimental plant in that city, developing the rapid 
firearms invented by Dr. Samuel N. McClean. A number of 
Cleveland capitalists have been backing the enterprise, and now 
that the yuns have been perfected and pronounced a success, it 
is proposed to organize a company with from $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 capital to exploit the inventions. Under the McClean 
system the gas caused by one discharge is utilized to load and 
explode the next cartridge, and by merely pressing the trigger 
there is a steady stream of bullets so long as there are cart- 
ridges in the gun. It is also claimed that the system entirely 
eliminates all recoil and that it may be utilized on the largest 
guns as well as in firearms. 

The F. B. Stearns Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufacturers 
of gasoline automobiles, are moving into a new addition to their 
shop which will nearly double their capacity. They have re- 
cently installed a large Lucas boring mill, three Draper lathes, 
a Fellows gear shaper and other tools, and will shortly add to 
this assortment. They are getting out two gasoline cars per 
week, their machines being of large size, 24 horse-power, and 
sell at $2000. 

The Eclipse Car Fender Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of a patent street car fender, are preparing to establish 
a factory for the production of their device, which heretofore 
has been manufactured to their order by outside parties. They 
have recently secured several orders from large street railway 
systems. 

The Morgan Wood & Iron Works, Spartanburg, S. C., success- 
ors to the Morgan Iron Works, have been incorporated under 
the State laws of South Carolina with a capital stock of $40,000. 
The president and treasurer is W. M. Jones; secretary, W. L. 
Montgomery, and directors, W. M. Jones, W. L. Montgomery, 
John Gary Evans, Grange L. Coffin, George W. Nichols and H. 
L. Bonar. The company will manufacture all kinds of wooden 
building material and do general machine and foundry repair 
work. It is their intention to take up the manufacture of some 
new iron lines in the near future. 
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The Cape Breton Coal & Iron Company is the name of a new 
company organized at Des Moines, Iowa, by the merging of the 
Lake Ainslie Mining Company, who were organized some three 
years ago, with D. R. Ewing as manager, the Lewis Mountain 
Mining Company and the Margaree Mining Company. The stock- 
holders are for the most part residents of Des Moines. The 
officers of the reorganized company are: N. E. Coffin, presi- 
dent; Oren Ruffcorn, vice-president; L. C. Bricker, treasurer, 
and E. H. Decker, secretary, who, together with Chas. Crane, 
Db. B. Brown, H. H. Reynolds, J. M. Goodson, F. H. Fitting, 
Dr. J. T. Fellows and H. J. Deards, constitute the Board of 
Directors rhe properties of the company are located in Inver- 
ness County, Cape Breton Island, Canada, and embrace an area 
of 105 miles. 

It is stated that the Gloucester Land Company have trans- 
ferred to Henry S. Morse, president of the New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Camden, N. J., the works of the old Gloucester 
Iron Company, on the south side of Newtown Creek and along 
the Delaware River. ‘The transaction includes the riparian 
rights and the surrounding property. ‘The consideration in the 
deed is $80,000 

The Federal Mfg. Company of Cleveland, Ohio, have closed 
a contract with the Shelby Steel Tube Company of Pittsburgh, 
whereby they will handle the steel trolley poles built by the 
latter throughout the United States and Canada. The poles 
built by the Shelby Company are tested before shipment by sus 
pending 12 feet from the butt end a weight of 40 pounds, which 
must not produce a deflection in the pole greater than 12 inches, 
and when this weight is removed, if the pole does not spring 
back to its original position it is rejected. Poles are made in 
12, 13, 14, 15 and 16 foot iengths. 

The Trolley Supply Company of Canton, Ohio, have organ- 
ized to manufacture the Knutson trolley retriever and other 
devices for electric railway work. The Knutson retriever is at- 
tached to the trolley pole by cord and consists of a weak and 
heavy spring, actuating disk and wheel, adjustable to different 
trolley pole tensions, and controlled by an automatic locking 
and releasing device. A sudden upward movement of 3 to 4 
inches will throw governors out and trip the heavy retriever 
spring, whose action will instantly bring down the trolley pole 
6 to 8 feet below the trolley wire 

The directors of the Structural Steel Car Company of Can- 
ton, Ohio, have voted to increase the capital stock to $1,000,000. 
H. A. Cavanah, formerly manager of the Bucher-Gibbs Plow 
Company, Canton, Ohio, has been elected president, and William 
Wagner of Canton, vice-president. An option has been taken 
on 55 acres of land in the vicinity of the present shops for the 
enlargement of the plant. All classes of steel, combination and 
wooden cars will be built. W. H. Woodcock will be the me- 
chanical engineer of the new plant. 

The Jewett Car Company of Newark, Ohio, are making 
numerous improvements to their plant. They are doubling the 
eapacity of their blacksmith shop, erecting new paint and erect- 
ing shops and are installing pneumatic equipment throughout. 
They will also erect a new boiler house and have contracted 


for the boiler equipment. 
————— 


It is reported that the Crucible Steel Company of 
America, with main offices in the Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, are negotiating for the purchase of the Carpenter 
Steel Company of Reading, Pa., and the Firth-Sterling 
Steel Company of Pittsburgh, with works at Demmler, 
Pa. Both of these companies are manufacturers of 
projectiles and also special brands of high grade steel. 
The Carpenter Steel Company product consists of cru- 
cible steel for tools, dies, cutlery, wire, &c., and forgings 
and armor piercing projectiles, the annual capacity of 
the plant being 9000 gross tons of crucible steel ingots 
and 25,000 tons of rolled and forged products. The 
company also operate a machine shop and cold rolling 
and wire drawing plant. The Firth-Sterling Steel Com- 
pany plant contains two 30-pot crucible steel melting 
furnaces, nine heating furnaces, seven hammers and 
three trains of rolls, the output being fine crucible tool 
steel and Wheeler-Sterling armor piercing projectiles. 
This company also operate a machine shop containing 
lathes, boring mills, &e. At the offices of the Carpenter 
Stee: Company in this city it was stated that nothing 
whatever is known of the reported negotiations. 


The Pittsburgh Filter Mfg. Company, manufacturers 
of gravity filters, pressure filters and water softening 
plants, have removed from the Empire Building to the 
Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

An error was made in our issue of March 19 in the 
publication of the names of the officers of the Standard 
Engineering Company of Ellwood City, Pa. The correct 
name of the secretary is John M. Shaw, and not John 
McShane as printed. 
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The Iron ana Metal Trades. 





While official statements are entirely lacking, Pitts- 
burgh opinion seems to be quite general that not alone 
has the sale of the Jones & Laughlin properties to the 
United States Steel Corporation been settled, but that 
the Clairton plant and the Snyder Ore and furnace in- 
terests have been acquired. It is generally believed 
that a suitable opportunity is being awaited to make an 
official announcement. The effect of these transactions 
in the Iron and Steel industry would be far reaching 
and momentous. e 

There have been few events during the past week 
to indicate any tendency toward change in the Iron mar- 
kets. Reports from Cleveland indicate that thus far 
quite a large tonnage of Lake Ore has been sold. The 
early opening of navigation is a point in favor of Ore 
shippers, the rates for this season’s water transporta- 
tion being still under negotiation. 

In the East the movement in Basic, Low Phosphorus 
and Bessemer Pig has virtually closed, buyers being 
covered. In the Cnicago district a good deal of tonnage 
of Basic Pig is under negotiation, buyers and sellers 
being about 50 cents a ton apart, however. In the Pitts- 
burgh district the leading interest has put aside en- 
tirely for the present the question of purchasing. Besse- 
mer Pig for delivery during the second half. 

A little more interest is being shown in the Foundry 
lson markets in the Central West and West, but buyers 
are still acting very cautiously about committing them- 
selves for the second half, with the exception of the 
large interests directly connected with the manufacture 
of rolling stock. 

The Steel market’has been quiet lately, with foreign 
makers still firm. Reports from abroad insist that the 
home markets show greater confidence and increased 
activity. 

Favorable reports come from practically all the 
branches of the Finished Iron and Steel trades, and the 
tonnage being booked is large. Deliveries are much 
better than they have been, but there is still some com- 
plaint of scarcity of raw material. 

In the Chicago district the final collapse of the efforts 
to bring about a consolidation of the independent Bar 
mills has led to sharper competition and a lower range 
of values on Bar Iron. In the Merchant Steel market 
some contracting for the season beginning July 1, 1903, 
has been done by agricultural implement makers, and a 
lively movement may follow. 

The Sheet trade is active, and there is continued talk 
of the chance of an early official announcement of an 


advance in prices. The movement to consolidate the 
independent Sheet mills is actively proceeding. 

In the Eastevn Plate trade prices are now being made 
which are closer to the official Pittsburgh basis. 

The leading interest in the Tin Plate trade is offering 
to book orders at present prices for delivery up to July 
31. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month iu Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 


Mar.25, Mar.18,Feb.25,Mar. 26, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 19038. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard. 

| ee ee $22.25 $22.25 $22.25 $18.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CRUGRDORS iced a cusses 21.25 21.25 21.75 15.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 22.50 23.00 23.00 18.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 21.85 21.85 21.50 17.50 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh.........21.00 21.00 20.75 18.00 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 26.50 26.50 26.50 21.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, ETC.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 31.00 31.00 30.00 31.00 
Stee) Billets, Philadelphia..... *29.00 *28.50 *27.50 33.00 
Steei Billets, Chicago......... 31.50 31.00 30.75 


Wire Rods, Pittsburgh... ... 87.00 387.00 386.00 36.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 


OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 18.50 18.25 18.00 17.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 21.25 21.25 20.75 .... 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 
O. Iron Rails. Philadelphia.... 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 24.00 24.00 24.00 19.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 24.50 24.50 24.50 17.50 
Heavy Stee] Scrap, Pittsburgh... 21.50 21.00 21.50. .... 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 18.25 18.25 18.50 16.75 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.93% 1.95 1.931, 1.92 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.80 1.86% 1.85 1.85 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.89% 1.89% 1.80 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh.. ote 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater. . ee 1.85 1.95 2.00 1.78 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh.. ee 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, TIMGwater.......0..00% 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.85 
Beams, Pittsburgh......... toe “ae 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater............. 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
Anates, PICGIDUPERs 60602 cess 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.05 2.05 1.95 1.95 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.65 2.65 2.60 3.00 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh... . 2.60 2.60 2.66 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Cee Ft, Os ca nc ieee canes 2.10 2.10 2.10 1.95 
METALS: 
Copper, New York... .+.eeee 14.560 14.75 13.00% 12.00 
Banter, Bt BOs... bide ces 5.25 5.25 4.87% 4.12% 
Eeed, Sew TWOP. oo ic cise 4.65 4.65 4.10 4.10 
Te eee eee 4.5714 4.55 3.97% 4.00 
TU SO Bes oie ciwsavara sas 29.25 29.80 29.50 26.00 
Antimony, Hallett, New York.. 7.00 6.75 6.87% 8.00 
Be. FO a «854.454 oe 40.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York..... 3.99 3.99 3.79 4.19 


* Foreign. 





Chicago. 

FISHER BUILDING, March 25, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

There seems to be reason to anticipate a more active 
buying movement in Pig Iron, at least buyers are showing 
more disposition to consider seriously the placing of 
contracts for the last half of the year, especially 
for the third quarter, and furnaces seem less disposed to 
be unyielding, although they are still relatively firm in their 
views. Sales are gradually increasing, the aggregate ton- 
nage being larger than for many weeks, although individual 
transactions are not especially large. The demand con- 
tinues to be principally for Basic and Bessemer Iron, al- 
though there is more movement in Foundry grades. Occa- 
sionally furnaces have made concessions, but are generally 
holding out for $18, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry and 
$17.50, Birmingham, for Basic. At 50c. under these prices 
there are buyers of round lots of both Foundry and Basic, one 
Steel company standing ready to place orders for 40,000 tons 
of Basic at $17. Sales are being made at Virginia 
furnaces about $1 above these prices, relatively the same 
basis. Larger sales are reported in the Valley of Bessemer 
Iron and Stove founders are reported to be buying some 
little foreign Iron at Detroit, but melters in the Chicago 
district show some antipathy toward foreign Pig. One im- 
portant feature of the week has been the renewal of keen 
competition among the Bar Iron mills, resulting in a drop 
in prices, 1.80c. to 1.85¢c. being now current. There have 
been a few additional contracts placed for Steel Bars for 
next season running up to July, 1904. The same is true of 
Spring Steel and Agricultural Shapes. For Structural 
Material and Plates for prompt delivery premiums of froin 
$2 to $3 per ton over official quotations are current. Inde- 
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pendent mills have either withdrawn or advanced prices of 
Black Sheets and Galvanized Sheets have shown a hardening 
tendency. There has been some trading in Cast Pipe, several 
cities having placed contracts within the past few days. 
Billets are entirely nominal at this point. Rails, both 
Heavy and Light, have shown a decided falling off as far 
as new tonnage is concerned. Copper and Lead, while 
strong, have shown less tendency to advance, but Spelter and 
Sheet Zine are both higher. Coke has been in more ample 
supply and the tendency is toward lower prices rather than 
otherwise. 


Pig Iron.— While the demand has continued largely for 
Basic and Bessemer Iron, there has been some little increase 
in sales of Foundry grades. It is significant, too, that the 
buying has been largely for the second half, especially the 
third quarter of the year; yet the transac tions have not been 
large in the aggregate, but little over 25,000 tons, while individ- 
ual transactions have not been over 6000 tons. Mainly the 
sales have ranged from 1000 to 2000 tons, with the usual 
number of carloads and 100 to 200 ton lots. With one or 
two exceptional sales furnaces have shown no disposition 
to change their previous attitude, being unwilling to sell 
Foundry Iron under $18 for No. 2, Birmingham. The ex- 
ceptions noted have been lots of 1000 and 2000 tons for 
the third quarter wherein $18 has been shaded. Basic Iron has 
been sold on the basis of $18.50, Virginia furnace, and 
$17.50, Birmingham, but there are buyers of upward of 
40,000 tons at 50c. under these prices, sales this week being 
but little over 5000 tons for delivery during the last half 
of the year. Several lots of 200 to 300 tons of Malleable 
Bessemer have been sold at $23.25, for delivery extending 
from April to July inclusive, and Standard Bessemer at 
$23 to $23.50 for the second quarter, but for sales covering 
the last half of the year $20 to $20.50 at furnace is reported 
to have been accepted by producers in the Valley. With 
the starting up of the local furnaces prices for the last 
half of the year have been made on the basis of $23, $22.50 
and $22, for Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Foundry, respectively. But 
there is still little if any local Foundry Iron available for 
prompt delivery. There is considerable High Silicon Iron 
offered in the South, and with less demand the market for 
this grade is decidedly easier. No. 1 and No. 2 Soft are 
also in more ample supply, but little is heard of Mill grades 
in this section. There are reports of sales of foreign Iron 
having been made in lots of 5000 to 6000 tons to Stove 
founders on the basis of $22 to $22.25, delivered Detroit. 
In this immediate section, however, there has been little 
disposition to purchase foreign brands. The more ample 
supply of Coke which has been available in this section 
during the week has not only permitted the blowing in of 
one or two merchant furnaces, but several of the stacks that 
have been idle at the Illinois Steel are expected to blow in 
in a few days. Sales of single car lots and 100 to 200 
ton lots of Lake Superior Charcoal Iron have been made at 
prices ranging from $26.50 to $27.50, according to grade, for 
delivery during the second and third quarters. The follow: 
ing are the prices current, f.o.b. Chicago, the outside price 
being for prompt and the inside for delivery during the last 
half of the year: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............<- $26.50 to $27.50 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 1........... 23.00 to 24.00 
Locgl Coke Foundry, No. 2........... 22.50 to 23.00 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 22.00 to 22.50 
RO TUNG Ns hacen ne ee ae OKA 24.00 to 25. 00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 26.30 to 27.30 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 24.35to 26.35 
OU Ot GR FU Bec icccseastaces 23.35 to 23.85 
EN SS Serer ere ce 22.35 to 22.85 
Southern Coke, SE Mak aie bk ead hae 21.35 to 21.85 
Southern Cone, No. I Bott... cccoue 23.35 to 23.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 22.35 to 22.85 
BWoundry Forge... ...ccccvccvcvcccvces 20.85 to 21.35 
Bomenere GPae FOr ec occ cv eweccasince 19.85 to 20.35 
PENI 6 as exe er ReCeeees 19.35 to 19.85 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 

i 54 5 0G Eka Geme e eeih'e oe 25.85 to 27.85 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 28.35 to 28.85 
MalleaDld BOMMOTIOT. 2 ccc ccc ccecces 22.50 to 23.50 
eee ECE OC ETC T EEE. 22.50 to 23.50 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery. 

6 to 8 per cent. Silicon............ 31.30 to 32.30 


Bars.—The failure to consolidate the independent Bar 
Iron interests in this section has resulted, during the past 
few days, in a renewal of the keen competition which existed 
several months ago. There has been a fair degree of ac- 
tivity in the market, however, and while early in the week 
sales were made on the basis of 1.90c., more recent sales of 
1000 tons and under have been made at 1.85c., and at the 
close round lots would not be refused at 1.80c., Chicago; in 
fact, some sales have been made on this basis. Regarding 
Soft Steel Bars there has continued to be an active inquiry, 
and several further sales for the season’s requirements ex- 
tending into the spring of 1904 have been made, lots ranging 
from 1000 to 3000 tons, in the aggregate there being a fair 
tonnage. There has also continued to be considerable speci- 
fying on old contracts covering the remainder of the present 
season. The following are the prices current, f.o.b. Chicago, 
for domestic product, mill shipment: Bar Iron, 1.80c. to 
1.90c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.76%4c. to 1.86%4c.; Hoops, 2.16%4c. 
to 2.26%4c.; Angles, under 3 inches, 1.86%4c. to 1.91%4c., 
base. There has continued to be a fair merchant trade, and 
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the market has remained steady, as follows: Bar Iron, 
2.15c.; Soft Steel Bars, 2c. to 2.25c.; Angles, 2.25c., and 
Hoops, 2.40c., base, from store. 

Structural Material.—No large transactions have been 
reported during the week, but there has been a fair run of 
small orders, ranging from 200 to 700 tons each, mainly for 
local buildings, including warehouses, office buildings, brew- 
eries and churches, mainly for delivery during the summer 
and fall. There has continued to be quite an active demand 
for small lots of Beams, Channels and Angles from local 
stocks, and also for mill shipment for prompt delivery, upon 
which a premium of $2 to $3 per ton is readily obtained. 
The following are the prices current, at Chicago, for mill 
shipment for long delivery, 15c. premium being charged for 
shipment within six weeks: Beams, Chan: and Zees, 15 
inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90¢.; 18 inche:. and over, 1.85c. 
to 2ce.; Angles, 1.75¢. to 1.90c. rates; Tees, 1.80c. to 1.90¢.; 
Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. The demand from local 
stocks, as previously noted, has increased, and the wae 
is strong at the following prices: Beams and Channels, 2'4c. 
to 2l%4c.; Angles, 2.25c. to 2.50c.; Tees, 2.30c. to 2. 55e. os ae 
local yards. 

Plates.—Notwithstanding that the mills are so far sold 
ahead, the demand continues active and even urgent, but 
sales have not aggregated over 2000 tons, for delivery dur- 


‘ing the latter part of the year. For prompt shipment pre* 


miums of $2. to $3 per ton are readily obtained over official 
quotations. The prices for long time delivery, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, are as follows, 15c. per hundred being added for de- 
liveries within 30 to 60 days: Tank Steel, 44-inch and 
oe 1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.10c.; Marine, 1.95ce. 

o 2.10c. The demand from local stocks has continued on 
a liberal scale, and the market has remained strong. The 
following are the prices current: Tank Steel, 44-inch and 
heavier, 2.15¢e. to 2.20c.; Tank Steel, 3-16-inch, 2.25c. to 
2.30c.; No. 8, 2.30c. to a abe: Flange Steel, 2.40c. to 2.50c., 
all f.o.b. warehouse, Chicago. 

Sheets.—Independent mills have advanced prices of 
Black Sheets sharply, and there has been a further harden- 
ing of prices of Galvanized. It is reported that the official 
quotations will be advanced on April 1, but it is difficult to 
obtain even now shipments from independent mills under 
the basis of 2.80c. for No. 27, at the mill. The rumors of 
higher prices have naturally stimulated the demand. The 
following are the prices current for mill shipment, carload 
lots, f.o.b. Chicago: No. 20, 2.60c. to 2.65c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.65¢. to 2.75¢c.; No. 26, 2.75c. to 2.85c.; No. 27, 2.85c. to 
2.95¢c.; No. 28, 2.95¢c. to 3.05c. Small lots are sold from 
store at 15¢c. to 20c. above mill prices. The few mills which 
have been selling Galvanized Sheets under 75 and 10 for 
mill shipment have withdrawn, although in exceptional in- 
stances concessions have been made. Sales from store are 
made mainly at 7T5c, with exceptional transactions at 75 and 
5 discount. 

Cast Pipe.—There has been an improved demand, sev 
eral municipal contracts having been placed during the week, 
one lot of 3000 tons for the city of Cléveland, including 6’s 
to 48’s, at $32.25, delivered; also about 4500 tons of 6’s to 
36’s to the city of St. Louis at $32.50, delivered. Several 
smaller lots of 4’s to 6’s and also 20’s and larger sizes have 
been placed in other sections, including 1000 tons of 20’s, de- 
livered at New Castle, Pa. There has been a moderate de- 
mand from railroads and mining companies at previous 
prices. Manufacturers continue to quote, f.o.b. Chicago, as 
follows: 4-inch, $34; 6-inch, $33; 8-inch and larger, $32 
for Water and $1 per ton higher for Gas Pipe. 

Billets.—While there has continued to be a good demand 
for both domestic and foreign Billets, with considerable ac- 
tivity reported on the Eastern seaboard, in which local firms 
have an interest, the local market has been confined to job- 
bing transactions. The foreign market is reported much 
stronger, and it is now difficult, if not impossible, to lay 
down Billets at Chicago under $31.50 to $32, delivered. Do- 
mestic Bessemer Rerolling Billets are nominally quotable 
at the same price. There has been a good jobbing trade for 
Open Hearth Forging Billets, prices ranging from $34 to 
$38, according to analysis, buyer and time of delivery, al- 
though in exceptional instances $1 to $2 per ton more has 
been realized. 


Merchant Pipe.—There has continued to be an active 
demand for all sizes, jobbers especially renewing contracts 
liberally, and with the mills already sold well into the fu- 
ture the market continues strong at full prices. The follow- 
ing is the official schedule of discounts for carload lots, Chi- 
cago, base, random lengths, mill shipment: 


Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe. I 7 


ron. 
Black. Galvd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


MOG SOs ecwcscacdinds 66.35 56.35 63.35 53.35 
i BOR ci nab.00s vc enve enews 68.35 58.35 5.35 55.35 
tO © IMGROR 6 cc eer ecesi 73.35 63.35 0.35 60.35 
T WO 22 Os wer acisan 67.35 57.35 64.35 54.35 


Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


Boiler Tubes.—The market has remained firm in tone, 
with a fair movement, but without change in prices. The 
following is the schedule of discounts for carload lots, Chi- 
cago, mill shipment : 


’ 
‘ 
i 
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Steel. Iron. 
ee NE ins ced te eevee ews Oiee 43.35 38.35 
1% to 2% DNS i tenses see evecare aan 55.85 35.85 
ek eR od do's ba aw he eae nad 60.85 45.85 
ES Seer, 55.85 35.85 


Less than carloads, 1215 per cent. advance. 


At the new basis established recently for store trade there 
has been no disposition to cut prices, the following quota- 
tions being well sustained with a fair volume of business. 
The following are the discounts made for shipment from lo- 
cal store: 


Steel. Iron, 
DO Bee OB iv. ss 0n oe SONS aS See we Ses 40 35 
1% to 26 Mon 66 5N a Weir eeeaseaw ys 50 32% 
2% Re ery ee eer a ee 57% “% 
G Inches and large?.. ...cccccccccssees 50 


Merchant Steel.—There is some evidence that ne ers 
are sufficiently satisfied with the outlook to place orders for 
the season’s requirements of Spring and Agricultural Shapes, 
wagon manufacturers and a few small agricultural concerns 
having placed contracts for the season extending from July, 
1903, to July, 1904. There has also been a good demand for 
Tool Steel, several contracts having been placed for the 
season’s requirements, especially by jobbers, although the 
principal buyers otherwise have been railroad shops. The 
following are the prices current for mill shipment: Smooth 
Finished Machinery Steel, 2.0114c. to 2.1144c.; Smooth Fin- 
ished Tire, aoe to 2.11144c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 
2.664%4c. to 2.76% Toe Calk, 2.381\4c. to 2.46%c.; Sleigh 
Shoe, 1.864c. to” "1.96%. : Cutter Shoe, 2.41%4c. to 2.61%. 
Ordinary grades of Crucible Tool Steel are quoted at 6'4c. 
to 8c. for mill shipment; Specials, 12c. upward. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Compared with previous 
weeks, the week under review has been quiet, there being an 
absence of large transactions and even less demand for 
smaller amounts. There have been a number of sales, how- 
ever, ranging from 1000 to 2000 tons of Standard Sections, 
and a fair inquiry for Light Sections on the basis of pre- 
vious quotations, the market remaining firm at $28 for 
Standard and $27 for second quality, mill shipment. Light 
Rails continue to sell at from $35 to $40, according to weight, 
premiums being asked on small lots for prompt shipment. 
Track Supplies have continued active and strong, with full 
prices readily realized. The following are the prices cur- 
rent for mill shipment: Splice or Angle Bars, 2c. to 2.25c.; 
Spikes, 2.10c. to 2.25c.; Track Bolts, 34% to 3% inches and 
larger, with Square Nuts, 2.85c. to 3c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 
8c. to 3.25c. From store 10c. to 15c. over mill prices are 
asked and obtained. 

Old Material.—A little stronger tone has been developed 
for Old Steel Rails, both mixed and long lengths, and prices 
are slightly higher. On the other hand, Heavy Cast Scrap 
and Cast Borings have developed an easier tone and prices 
have declined about 50c. per ton. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing cars for movement of Scrap is having some impression 
upon the market. The following are the prices per gross 
ton, Chicago: 





SSP TT eee eee $24.00 to $24.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ 18.50 to 18.75 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 22.00 to 22.25 
Heavy Relaying Rails................ 81.00 to 31.50 
ee ESS wha vos sve ek een bes be 24.00 to 24.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.25 to 18.50 
Ns csc ang ness MARS ite 15.50 to 16.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
i Se SO iss én ae eis eens aee $21.00 to $22.00 
a OR aa oe rere re 24.50 to 25.00 
I I I in a ne oe pn ea A 23.50 to 24.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 18.25 to 18.75 
I Ras in te pom eho ck Boel io crea 20.00 to 21.00 
ee oT ED, 5 c's ce op 4eee o 05 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 14.00to 14.50: 
ee ee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 14.50 to 14.75 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 14.25 to 14.75 
i ES css sn dn 66 bb we ohn gb esse 10.25 to 10.50 
Mixed Borings, &c...... 10.50 to 11.50 
ON aa eer eer 14.50 to 15.00 
Se EE GID do 6.5 08 05 00050 sme e 18.00 to 18.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 13.50 to 14.00 
ee fee ee 16.25 to 16.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 15.50 to 16.00 


Metals.—Copper has continued quiet but firm without 
essential change in prices, Lake being now quoted at 14%c. 
to 15c. in carload lots, and 15%4c. in a jobbing way. Pig 
Lead has continued strong, but there has been but little 
activity in this market, there still being considerable diffi- 
culty in making shipments. The market closed firm at 4.60c. 
in 50 to 100 ton lots, 4.62%c. in carload lots for 30 to 60 
days, and 4.65c. for longer time. Spelter has continued 
strong with a good demand at a further advance, the market 
closing firm at 5.35c. for Slabs in carload lots. Sheet Zinc 
has been advanced Mc., the market now being 6%c., Chicago. 
Old Metals have continued strong with a good demand, with 
Lead Pipe higher, but other kinds without essential change. 
Heavy Cut Copper is now quoted at 12%4c.; Red Brass, 13c. ; 
Copper Bottoms, 1144c.; Lead Pipe, 4.35c., and Zine, 4c., 
spot. 

Coke.—Receipts of Coke have contioned more ample, and 
although the demand continues good, the market is weaker 
in tone for both Furnace and Foundry grades. Prices, how- 
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ever, remain without essential change, Virginia Coke selling 
for $9 to $9.50, and Connellsville at $10 to $10.50, spot, 
track, Chicago. 





Philadelphia. 


Forrest BuILpING, March 24, 1903. 


The Iron and Steel markets show but little change, either 
in price or demand, both of which are fairly satisfactory. 
There is a better supply of Coke and Coal, and although 
there is some complaint of a shortage of Rail facilities, con- 
ditions in that respect are better than they have been for 
months past. This permits a larger production in both Pig 
Iron and of Finished Material, and it is believed that the 
volume of business at the present time is the largest on 
record. There are no signs of overproduction, however, as 
everything is taken at quoted rates, some articles being a 
shade higher, others steady and unchanged. Prospects con- 
tinue to be favorable, and as far as can be seen everything 
points to the largest volume of business the country has 
ever known. The railroads have so much to do in the way 
of improvements, extensions and renewals, that they must 
necessarily be large buyers, and as the agricultural interests 
are enjoying phenomenal prosperity, they, too, will doubt- 
less keep up their end of the business. With the leading 
interests of the country fully employed, the lesser are pretty 
sure to be included, as they, to a great extent, are the 
auxiliaries of the larger concerns. At the present time it 
is believed that there is a larger and more general distribu- 
tion of work in progress than ever before, and unless some- 
thing unforeseen occurs, 1903 is likely to be another record 
breaker. Prices are fairly well settled, a little too high per- 
haps in some lines, a little too low in others, and prospects 
for a better adjustment are not very encouraging, but with 
an abundance of work there is a disposition to accept the 
situation philosophically, in the hope that time will bring 
its own cure. Foreign markets are stronger, and look as 
though business in other countries has made a turn for per- 
manently better conditions. If this should prove to be the 
ease, the effect in this country would be of vast importance, 
and would surely lead to advanced prices and a renewed 
period of prosperity. This of course is merely an opinion, 
but there are possibilities in this direction that are worth 
considering. On the whole, therefore, the tendency appears 
to be toward improvement in the general situation, although 
for the present prices (except Steel Billets) are the same as 
last week. 

Pig Iron.—There is a good demand for Pig Iron, and in 
spite of large production everything appears to be taken at 
unchanged prices. This refers not only to prompt ship- 
ments, but for deliveries during the last half of the year, all 
of which are easily saleable at last week’s prices. There 
is nothing speculative in the situation, however, purchases 
are made simply because material is needed, and after last 
season’s experiences buyers are not disposed to depend on 
hand-to-mouth purchases. Besides that, there is nothing in 
sight likely to affect prices unfavorably, while there are 
distinct possibilities in the way of improvement. One is the 
aa cost for imported material, and as 10,000 to 
2,000 tons per week has been coming in until recently, a 
ome in supply or an increase in cost would soon canian 
itself felt. Compared with the total supply the tonnage 
named is a trifle, but it is the trifle that turns the market. 
Even a single 1000 tons per week more than is wanted, or 
1000 tons less than is wanted, gives character to the tens of 
thousands of tons that are taken, hence the importance of 
trifles as indicating the general trend of events. Special 
Irons, such as Basic, Low Phosphorus and Bessemer Irons, 
are not as excited as they were a week or two ago. Con- 
sumers have covered their requirements for some time to 
come, so that only odds and ends of business is being done 
temporarily. Prices are unchanged, and will probably re- 
main so until there is more Iron for sale or more Iron 
wanted. English and Scotch Irons can be had at the old 
figures, but on new lots more money would probably have 
to be paid. Lots afloat or on the spot are let go to save 
charges, but they could hardly be replaced at the same 
money. The usual prices for lots on all grades delivered 
in consumers’ yards, Philadelphia, or nearby points are 
about as follows: 


De se. cask cs amnaeianaad 23.50 to $24.5 

ee BO ee ttn erat aie 5 25 hoe 22. $6 
No. 2 SE Ag enh ei anc creat dae me 21.50 to 22.00 
Gray | a ere 19.50 to 20.50 
a cele eh he Mink k d aiSio ats ab WS eee 20.00 to 20.50 
Middlesbrough, No. 3................ 21.00to 21.50 
SE Dies WPS Aint tickers Cte mendes 22.50 to 23.50 

Cargo lots, c.i.f. : 

ee eM ce sng tbe wk Wake $21.25 to $21.50 
EE Sh bin Wa deid $65.0 Riack ob nleleid ee 20.25 to 20.50 
piGdlieabrough, INO. 8.0666 iccccecccys 19.00 to 19.50 


Billets.—There is a great scarcity of Steel, and prompt 
shipments of either foreign or domestic are hard to secure 
at the present time. Prices for prompt Steel are therefore 
difficult to quote, but $29 would probably be paid for for- 
eign, or $32.50 and upward for domestic. For cargo lots 
(with some leeway in regard to dates of shipments), a dollar 
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better might possibly be done, but the urgency is for quick 
deliveries. 

Plates.—There is a good demand, and a heavy tonnage 
is being entered, but at some concession in prices when the 
orders are of special importance. Prices in the East have 
for some time been at a premium compared with those in the 
West, so that with increased capacity for producing Plates, 
prices are beginning to even up, particularly when large 
tonnages are involved. One lot of several thousand tons 
was taken at 1.90c. for Ship Plates, but 1.95c. to 2c. is the 
usual quotation, and a little over 2c. for less than carload 
lots. Average prices, however, would be about as follows for 
nearby deliveries: Small lots, 2.10c.; carload lots, 14-inch 
and thicker, 1.95c. to 2c.; Universals, 1.95¢c.; Flange, 2.10c. 
to 2.15c.; Fire Box, 2.20c. to 2.25c.; Marine, 2.30c. to 2.35e. 


Structural Material.—Tuhere is no scarcity of business, 
although fair deliveries can be made for almost all sizes. 
Prospects are regarded as extremely favorable, as require- 
ments during the coming summer are likely to be the larg- 
est on record. The capacity for production is much larger, 
however, so that it is not likely that premiums such as were 
paid last summer will have to be paid this year, delivered 
prices to-day being, as for some time past, as follows: 
Beams, Angles or Channels, ordinary sizes, 1.73%4c. to 
1.78\4c., carload lots, as a minimum, with the usual addition 
for smaller quantitites. 


Bars.—There is a moderately good demand for Bars, 
but some mills are not able to utilize their full productive 
capacity. There is rather more inquiry, however, and it is 
hoped and expected that the requirements of consumers will 
be larger during the spring and summer months, so that full 
time will be general, which can hardly be claimed at the pres- 
ent time. Steel Bars at 1.75c. to 1.85¢. are strong competi- 
tors, but Refined Iron holds its own at 1.93'4c. to 1.95c. for 
carload lots, with the usual addition for smaller quantities. 


Sheets.—There is a good demand for Sheets, and mills 
have made nice additions to their order books during the 
past week or two. Prices are strong, and in most cases 
more money has to be paid for the best qualities of Sheets. 


Old Material.—There is a steady demand for all kinds 
of Scrap, but there is no change in prices, although every- 
thing is held at moderately full prices. Bids and offers are 
about as follows for delivery in buyers’ yards: 

oo eee .. -$21.25 to $21.75 

Heavy Steel Scrap....... oa coves 200-6080 21.25 

Low Phosphorus Scrap. 27.00 to 28.00 

Old Steel Axles..... 26.00 to 27.00 





oe, DO ee : .... 24.50to 25.00 
2 Be ae mere areas 30.00 to 31.00 
On Car Weele.... 2... 24.50 to 25.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought. 23.00 to 24.00 
COMES - Es 6 i cciwebccnans .. 21.00to 22.00 
Machinery Scrap........ Pe . 20.00 to 21.00 
No. 2 Light Scrap....... Trier ee we 
No. 2 Light (Ordinary)....... ...ee. 15.00 to 16.00 
Wrought Turnings........... . 16.50to 17.00 
Wrought Turnings, hoice Heavy y . 17.50to 18.00 
Cast Borings..... Sve i-e-aeeaia ~eovewe Bee 1268 
RU uk a aitics CaEG tee ea oe as 15.00 to 16.00 
. . . . 
Cincinnati. 


FirrH AND MAIN Sts., March 25, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

Difference of opinion among the prophets as to which 
way the market is likely to jump in the near future, and 
continued indifference, both on the part of buyers and sellers, 
is about all that can be said upon the general Pig Iron situ- 
ation in the West. The week just closed has been as dull as 
any of those immediately preceding. Of course there is a 
small routine selling which ebbs and flows constantly with- 
out regard to the general conditions, but beyond this no 
round lot of Iron is reported as taken by any buyer. It is 
pretty well understood that furnaces are rather well sold 
up to July 1, and a number are known to ask for almost 
nothing except that the market holds steady for the next 
6VU days, or until they shall have got through with their 
orders placed at high prices. It is needless to say that this 
class of producers expect a decline for latter half delivery 
contracts; others are persistently clinging to the statistical 
position, which indicates, according to their interpretation, a 
higher plane of prices than that which now exists. While so 
far as known there is no No. 2 Southern Foundry openly offer- 
ing on a lesser base than $18, Birmingham, yet there are 
rumors plenty of considerable offering and some selling on 
as low a basis as $17.50. There is probably a wider dif- 
ference regarding values on Gray Forge and like grades than 
any other spot in the market. The general opinion, how- 
ever, is that $17 would be a fair price when quot- 
ing, though some holders are asking higher figures and 
some small selling has been done on a lesser basis. One 
instance is reported where a seller offered 2000 tons of this 
grade at $16.50, Birmingham, which offer was rejected, and 
met with a counter proposition on the basis of $16 for the 
lot. The trade is understood not to have been consummated. 
One feature in the general situation which is worthy of 
counting is the fact that Coke is on a much easier basis 


than it has been for quite a while. Freight rates from the 
Hanging Rock district, $1.15, and from Birmingham to 
Ohio River points $3.25. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for 
delivery throughout the year, as follows: 


Southerm Coke, Not 2... ci ciciccwcccs $21.75 to $22.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2......... : . 21.25to 21.75 
Soutbern Coke, No. 3...... aaa 20.75 to 21.25 
Southern Coke, No. 4......... 19.25 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft......... .. 21.75 to 22.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 21.25 to 21.75 
Southern Coke, Gray F orge. aca .. 18.75 to 19.75 
Southern Coke, Mottled....... ..--- 18.75 to 19.75 


Omte Biivery, Na 2... ccscees seule «ve QUE GO nee 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 23.15 to 24.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2.... «see S215 to 23.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 21.15 to 22.15 


Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 


Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $27.25 to $28.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable. 27.50 to 28.50 


Plates and Bars.—There has been no change in the 
market worthy of notice. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as 
follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.92c., with half ex- 
tras; same, small lots, 2.20c., with full extras; Steel Bars, 
carload lots, 1.73c., with half extras; same, in small lots, 
2.20c., with full extras; Plates, 44-inch, in carload lots, are 
still nominally 1.70c.; 3-16 inch, 1.80c.; Beams and Chan- 
nels, 1.70c., base. 


Old Material.—We quote dealers’ buying prices as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cincinnati: No. 1 Wrought Railroad Scrap, $19 
per net ton; Cast Scrap, $17.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, 
$22.50 per gross ton; Long Steel Rails, $22.50 per gross ton; 
Short Steel Rails, $17.50 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $27.50 
per net ton; Car Wheels, $23 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus 
Steel, $25 per gross ton. Heavy Melting Steel, $21.75 per 
gross ton. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BuILpING, March 25, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—The moderate call for quick shipment Iron 
continues, but the buyers’ attitude toward negotiating sup- 
plies for the last half is still unchanged. Some relief has 
come in the matter of shipments, both in the line of Iron 
and Coke. While some few stray lots of No. 2 Foundry 
may have been negotiated in this market on an $18, Bir- 
mingham basis, a 50c. higher price is very generally main- 
tained at this time. Steel Irons are said to be the most 
popular when summing up the present volume of inquiry and 
actual sales. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 
to $23.75 
to 22.7 
to 22.2 


Southern, No. 1 Foundry. 
Southern, No. Foundry 
Southern, No. Foundry 








Southern, No. 4 Foundry. to 21.75 
No. 1 Soft to 23.25 
No. 2 Soft. to 22.75 
Gray Forge.. .20toO 21.75 
Southern "C ar WwW heel. errr ore ee 
Malleable Bespemter. .. 2. sc cccccccccs 24.75 to 25.25 
Ohio Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon....... 33.00to 33.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1.......... een 

Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2.......... ee 


Bars.—Improvement in the movement of Iron and Steel 
Bars is manifest, but trade conditions are not showing as 
much vigor as some of the jobbing interests are inclined to 
iook for and expect at this season. Price conditions continue 
firm and unchanged since our last report. We quote from 
the mills Iron Bars at 1.85c. to 1.90c., Steel Bars at 1.85c. 
to 1.90c., half extras. A quotation of 2.15c., base, is still 
named by the jobbing trade to their larger local and out- 
side trade. For both Iron and Steel Bars in small lots from 
store 2.25c. is quoted. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The conditions influencing 
this department of the market are no exception to those 
which have been shaping the course of affairs for some time 
past. The requirements are in such volume that all can- 
not be handled, and some are therefore being diverted to other 
sources of supply. Prices are firm for all classes of mate- 
rial in this department. 


Angles and Channels.—While spring business has 
opened up in an encouraging way for Small Angles and 
Channels, the advancement has not been so rapid as to 
entirely please some of the jobbers. The price conditions 
are unchanged, and for material of this class 2.25c. to 2.40c., 
base, is the range of quotations. 


Pig Lead.—Advancement in the general condition of 
demand and inquiry has continued in the market for Pig 
Lead. The demand is said to be very heavy, with very little 
spot delivery in sight. We quote Chemical at 4.5714c. and 
Desilverized at 4.60c., with an occasional advance over these 
figures for immediate shipment. 


Spelter.—The Spelter market has maintained its im- 
proved position, and the volume of demand and inquiry con- 
tinues to be large and of high order. Metal for quick de- 
livery is much in demand, but the supply seems to be very 
meager. Prices are firm, and sales are being executed at 
§.25c. 


SS 
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Cleveland. 
CLEVELAND, Oun10, March 24, 1903. 

Iron Ore.—Following the announcement by the mine 
owners of the prices for Iron Ore during the coming sea- 
son, the sales were very heavy. The exact amounts would 
be hard to find just now as the sales are still in progress. 
The rate situation is complex. ‘The season of navigation is 
about ready to open, which is a month earlier than was 
commonly expected. This will enable the Ore carrying 
fleets owned by the shippers to get at least 1,500,000 tons 
down the lakes before the other boats start, even if the 
latter adhere to their determination not to start before May 
1. The early opening is undoubtedly favorable to the 
shippers as far as the rates are concerned, and yet there is 
nothing to show that they have gained the slightest advantage. 
Usually at this time some charter has been made, but not 
an engagement has been reported. The shippers have been 
looking around for tonnage, but have made no offers. They 
have insinuated that 85c. between Duluth and Ohio ports, 
with 75c. from Marquette and 70c. from Escanaba would 
be very easy for the vessel owners to obtain. The latter 
have made no offers to handle the material at such prices. 
They are holding for a basing rate of 90c., and are con- 
vinced that they ought to have it. They have formed a quiet 
combination to compel the shippers to pay the rates they 
demand. It is likely that nothing will be done until the 
conference between the longshoremen and the dock managers 
has concluded. They are in a contention over the rates for 
unloading Ore by the automatic unloaders, and the men 
have demanded large increases. This is holding up the work 
of making contracts. The shipment of Ore from the lake 
docks to the furnace stock piles continues very brisk, as is 
indicated by the weekly report of 50,000 tons moved from 
the Cleveland docks, other ports sending proportionate 
amounts. 

Pig Iron.—The Foundry Iron market has taken a brace 
which is satisfactory and indicative. Buyers who have been 
holding off are now in the market making heavy inquiries 
for the last half of the year, and some of the inquiries have 
even extended beyond January 1. The tonnage in sight is 
enormous. The same report of better prospects ahead comes 
from all sources, and there are the brightest hopes for the 
future. The buying for the present is of necessity light. 
The furnaces are making small sales now and then, as they 
have a lot which has not been contracted for, but these sales 
are limited. The Southern Ohio and the Alabama furnaces 
are being drawn upon very largely for what material will 
be needed for the second quarter. It does not now seem pos- 
sible that these furnaces should be able to meet all of the 
requirements for the remainder of the first half, and there 
is some talk of the consumers being compelled to depend 
upon foreign furnaces for small amounts. Quotations on 
Foundry Iron have not changed, being as follows: No. 2, 
Northern Iron, coming from furnaces in Southern Ohio, -$22, 
f.o.b. furnace, with a freight of $1.45 to make up the Cleve- 
land price for spot delivery; and $21 to $21.50, Valley fur- 
nace, for the same grade for second half delivery. There 
is a fair call for Basic for second half delivery, and the 
furnaces, which have not covered their capacity to date, have 
been considering these inquiries and making quotations. It 
is understood, however, that one of the furnaces in Cleve- 
land has sold its output for the entire third quarter, and 
another has sold all of the material it cares to take on 
contract until well into the fourth quarter. The demand 
for Iron for spot delivery has been rather brisk, and it is 
becoming to be a question whether this territory will be 
able to produce, during the second quarter, all of the mate- 
rial the mills will need. Prices remain as follows: $21.50 
to $22 for first half delivery, and $20 for second half de- 
livery. Bessemer producers are inactive for the time being, 
both for spot delivery and for the future, and prices have 
not changed from $21.50 to $22 for first half delivery and 
$20.50 to $21 for second half. Coke conditions continue to 
improve slightly, but have not reached a normal stage. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Bar situation has be- 
come more interesting during the past week, and seems to 
lead the market. A few of the Implement manufacturers 
through this territory have come in and have bought for the 
period from July 1 for the ensuing year, but most of them 
are waiting for the Chicago buyers to give the signal. The 
Steel product is quoted firmly at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, for Bes- 
semer, and 1.70c. for Open Hearth. There is little being 
done in Bar Iron. The cost of the raw material is high, and 
the mills are therefore getting what prices they can. One of 
the dealers, in quoting for the mill, makes the price 1.80c., 
Youngstown, while the general quotation is about 1.85c., al- 
though one producer is quoting 1.90c., and seems to be get- 
ting all the business he cares to take. The Structural trade 
is not quite so brisk as it has been. There is no more pre- 
mium business, but all of the material that is sold now goes 
at the association price of 1.60c., Pittsburgh. The jobbers, 
of course, are getting a little business at 2.25c., as the max- 
imum Cleveland. The Plate trade remains very strong. The 
larger mills are naming 1.60c., Pittsburgh, the smaller 
makers 2c. at the mills and the jobbers are getting pre- 
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miums over this price. The Sheet market has been strong- 
er. The selling for the second half has been brisk, and buy- 
ers are even making contracts into the first quarter of next 
year. Prices have not changed, being 3.10c. to 3.25c. for 
No. 27 out of stock, Black Sheets, and 2.85c. to 2.95c. for 
the same gauge at the mills. There have been a few sales 
of Rails, but the big tonnage that has been in sight, coming 
from the promoters of electric lines, has not been closed. 
The prices are still $28 for contracts over 500 tons, based on 
Pittsburgh, and $30 for orders of 500 tons and less. The 
call for Light Rails is still heavy, with the price holding at 
$36, Pittsburgh. 

Old Material.—The Scrap trade has been steady and the 
market firm with upward tendencies. The dealers who have 
been oversold are still trying to meet their engagements, and 
are buying material at prices equal to if not greater than 
the selling price. Prices remain unchanged as follows: 
No. 1 Wrought, $19.50, net; Iron Rails, $25.50, gross; Lron 
Axles, $27.50, net; Wrought Turnings, $14.50, net; Cast 
Borings, $12, gross; Car Wheels, $22.50, gross; Heavy Melt- 
ing Steel, $20.50, gross; Old Steel Rails, $21, gross. 





Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 23, 1903. 

A majority of the interests report the market very quiet,, 
which means that transactions were limited. Yet your cor- 
respondent finds that a very fair business was transacted, 
which in volume will compare very favorably with the aver- 
age run of business of late. Some interests being practical- 
ly sold up have had but little to offer, and some have had 
nothing to offer. But there are others who have enjoyed 
good inquiries and have registered respectable business. One 
interest informs your correspondent that their inquiries for 
the week will aggregate 35,000 tons, of which 25,000 tons 
were for delivery the last half of the year, and that they 
came from the largest buying interests in the trade. But 
there is an absence of snap to the trade. If the market had 
any snappish qualities it would be impossible to hold it on a 
level keel. 

For cash and nearby deliveries values are still quoted on 
a basis of $18.50 for No. 2 Foundry, and there were sales of 
that grade at that price. There were also sales at $18.25, 
net, for both No. 2 Foundry and No. 2 Soft. There were 
also sales at $18.25, regular, and also at $18; the deliveries 
extending into the lasthalf of the year and covering the great- 
er part of it. But there were no large transactions. Some 
No. 1 Soft sold at $19, and some at $19.50. No. 3 Foundry 
is quoted at $18, with sales of small magnitude, and a few 
were made at $17.75. No. 4 Foundry is quoted at $17.50, 
and from some interests you cannot buy it for less, but there 
was one sale of a mixed lot of Gray Forge and No. 4 Foundry 
that went to an Hastern point at $16.50, the deliveries ex- 
tending into the last half of the year. There are some interests 
that refuse any price under $17.50 for Gray Forge. A small 
spurt in buying would speedily absorb what can be had of 
this grade in this district. There were reports of large trans- 
actions in Basic Iron current in Iron circles, as well as re- 
ports of large sales of Steel Rails. But investigation de- 
veloped the fact that while there were good inquiries for both 
there were no sales of either. 

The Steel mill will be in position some time in April to 
commence running regularly on Rails. Machinery that the 
mill has been waiting for is now arriving and being placed 
in position, and when it is installed the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railread Company will be on the market for business. 
Some of the Rails turned out some time ago are in use on 
roads here, in positions selected to test their quality and 
their wearing properties. So far the test has been very sat- 
isfactory, and the quality of the Rails pronounced equal to 
the best. The management is full of faith as to the ability 
of the mill to produce a superior quality of Rail. 

Iron was made last week under “ slow bells” at the fur- 
naces, conditions having altered but little from those de- 
scribed the preceding week. But the prospects are good for 
a gradual improvement from now on, and we may antici- 
pate better results. The Republic Company, at Thomas, will 
on April 1 commence the improvement of their Furnace No. 
2, rehabilitating it and increasing its capacity. When that 
is finished, their No. 1 Furnace will undergo the same over- 
hauling. At Ensley preparations are about completed to 
commence the improvements there,of which mention has been 
made. The weather has been against much headway in this 
kind of work, and has delayed seriously all efforts of this 
kind. But it is well enough in hand now to: justify the as- 
sertion that there will be a material addition to our capac- 
ity available with the advent of summer, and before it is 
ended Gadsden will have a completed furnace in commission 
and the others under way. There are also others in process 
of incubation ; but all the eggs under a setting hen don’t al- 
ways hatch out. There can be no question that projects are 
on foot looking to an increased development of the resources 
of the district and the utilization of the advantages it of- 
fers. There has been an increasing inquiry of late as to de- 
sirable investments in Coal and mineral properties from 
sources that controlled the capital necessary for large enter- 
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prises, and investigation is being made of inviting proposi- 
tions. But you can’t buy tempting offers now for a song. 
The Panama Canal has caused increased confidence in the 
value of property that has merit to commend it. 

Several large companies filed the past week their articles 
of incorporation. Among them were the Sayre Mining & 
Mfg. Company, the incorporators being Robert Sayre of 
Pennsylvania and James Weisel, John Adams, J. F. Webb, 
all local parties. The company are capitalized at $150,000, 
with authority to increase it to $1,000,000. They have the 
usual liberal charter, and will mine Iron and Coal and may 
build furnaces or other Iron works. The Jefferson Coal & 
Coke Company, capitalized at $200,000, own valuable Coal 
lands in the ‘counties of Jefferson, Walker and Blount. 
Their headquarters will be here. The Seloca Coal Company, 
capitalized at $50,000, will do a general mining business. 
These additions to our enterprises’ capacity would not be 
made unless the outlook for ready markets was encouraging. 

The Tutwiler Coal & Iron Company are erecting a bat- 
tery of Coke ovens on Short Creek, where they are opening 
up Coal mines. The brick work on about 50 ovens is com- 
pleted, and more will be erected as the output of Coal is 
increased until they number at least 250. 

The action of the Galloway Coal Company in increasing 
the wages of their miners 10 per cent. is of general interest. 
The property of this company is situated in Walker County, 
and their miners do not belong to the order of United Mine 
Workers, but are members of the Knights of Labor. Their 
years runs from April to April. The wages paid by this 
company have been on an equalized basis with wages of this 
vicinity, and heretofore the miners received 50c. per ton, 
while those here received 55c. This action fixes an increase 
of at least 10 per cent. here when the scale is presented. at 
the annual meeting in July. 

The markets for both Coal and Coke continue good. 
There is no diminution in the demand and none in the price. 
Coke for prompt and nearby delivery still brings $6 and 
$6.25, while Coal depends upon so many conditions that each 
sale is governed by them. There is no uniformity in prices. 
As to cars, there is also a diversity as to the conditions. 
There are a fortunate few who have no complaints to make, 
but there are more than a few afflicted with lamentations. 


One of the latter said to the writer: “‘ We shipped some. 


Tron in January to the Central West, and it has not yet ar- 
rived at its destination. But we are not complaining. We 
are tired out at that business, and there is no profit to us 
in it.” There is a large tonnage at the various terminals 
of the initial lines which has to waits its turn in the slow 
process of unloading and reloading before it can resume its 
travels to destination. 

Mention was made last week of activity in railroad cir- 
cles. Since then there has been published a list of the roads 
being built and extended, covering the names of 17 different 
roads. A few of them are new roads, and some of them are 
in connection with established industries. 


Pittsburgh. . 


(By Telegraph.) 
PARK BUILDING, March 25, 1903. 


. Pig Iron.—Reports are again current of a proposed con- 

solidation of some independent blast furnaces in the Mahon- 
ing and Shenango valleys, backed by some of the stronger 
outside Ore interests. Only small lots of metal are being 
sold, but the market is very strong. Bessemer Iron for 
delivery over next three or four months is $21, at fur- 
nace, third quarter Iron is about $20.50, at furnace, 
while for shipment over last six months $20, at furnace, 
is quoted. Basic Iron is in good demand and brings about 
the same prices as Bessemer. Forge Iron is firm and 
Northern brands bring $21 to $21.25, Pittsburgh. Southern 
and Virginia brands of Forge are offered at $20.50 to $20.75, 
Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—Very little Steel is being offered, and the market 
is very firm. Bessemer Billets in small lots are held at $31 
to $31.50, and Open Hearth, ordinary carbons, at $31.50 to 
$32, Pittsburgh. The foreign market on Steel is very much 
better and prices are now so high on the other side as to 
practically shut foreign Steel out of this market. 


(By Mail.) 


There are no special features to note in the Iron trade 
this week. Demand for material of all kinds continues large 
and prices are firm. There seems to be no doubt whatever 
but that present conditions are going to last all through this 
year. It is the general belief in the Iron trade here that ne- 
gotiations have been closed for the purchase of the Clairton 
Steel Company blast furnaces and open hearth works, and 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, by the United States 
Steel Corporation, and that an opportune time is being 
awaited to make announcement of the taking over of these 
two concerns. The officials of both companies refuse to con- 
firm or deny the reports. 
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Structural Material.—The American Bridge Company 
are importing men into this city to take the place of strik- 
ers, and already have quite a large force at work on the Wa- 
bash bridge, work on which was hung up by the strike. No 
large contracts have recently been placed, but enough work 
has been booked and is in sight to keep the Structural mills 
filled up for months to come. Prices are as follows: Beams 
and Channels up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 1.70c.; 
Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 1.60c.; 
Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal and 
Sheared Plates, 1.60c. to 1.85c. 

Hoops and Bands.—We note that a very heavy ton- 
nage in Hoops, Bands and Cotton Ties is being placed, and 
the three leading concerns in these lines of manufacture are 
well sold up for the next several months. Sales of Cotton 
Ties have been especially heavy. We quote Cotton Ties at 
88e. in 5000 bundle lots and over, and 91c. for less quanti- 
ties, f.o.b. mill. Steel Hoops are 1.90c. for 250-ton lots or 
over, and 2c. in small lots, full extras. Bessemer brands 
are 1.60c. up to No. 12 gauge, and Open Hearth 1.70c., f.o.b. 
mill, extras as per Steel Card. 

Ferromanganese.—We continue to quote English Ferro 
at $50 in 250-ton lots and over, and $52.50 for carloads and 
smaller lots delivered at buyer’s mill. We note a sale of 
about 25 tons of English Ferro at $52, delivered. German 
Ferro is offered at slightly lower prices. 

Muck Bar.—The market on Muck Bar is extremely 
firm and $35, Pittsburgh, is minimum for domestic brands, 
some sellers quoting $36, and holding firm for that price. We 
note a sale of 300 tons of domestic Muck Bar at $35, deliv- 
ered. Eastern Muck Bar is offered at $34, delivered here. 

Steel Rails.—We note that a large order for an extreme 
Western railroad is in the market, but may go abroad as do- 
mestic mills will hardly be able to make deliveries wanted. 
Only moderate lots are being placed, and the mills are turn- 
ing out a heavy output and making good deliveries. We 
quote at $28, at mill in 500-ton lots and over, $29 in car- 
loads and $30 in small lots for Standard Sections. 

Tin Plate.—Demand for Tin Plate continues heavy, and 
we are advised that some of the outside mills are able to get 
from 10c. to 20c. per box higher prices than are quoted by 
the leading interest. Ordinary Terne Plates are held at 
$3.80, Pittsburgh, with the usual advance in special grades. 
We understand that the American Tin Plate Company are 
operating practically all of their mills to full capacity, and 
have sent out a circular letter to the trade, offering to sell 
Tin Plate at present prices up to July 31 next. 

Plates.—Demand for Plates is heavy and it is some 
thing of a mystery to those in the trade where the enormous 
tonnage of Plates that is being made is used. The larger 
Plate mills are practically filled up for the rest of this year 
and are turning down nice orders every day. Buyers who 
want Plates for prompt shipment are having trouble in find- 
ing mills that will accept such orders. The situation could 
not be stronger, but there is no intimation of any advance 
in prices. Car and boat builders are placing heavy ton- 
nage, the Steel Car business alone consumes at least 2500 
to 3000 tons of plates per day. For spot shipment Plates 
command from 1.75c. up to 2¢., at mill. Official prices for 
indefinite deliveries are as follows: Tank Plate, 14-inch 
thick and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pitts- 
burgh; Flange and Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine Ordinary 
Fire Box, American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association speci- 
fications, 1.80c.: Still Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire 
Box, not less than 2.10c., and it ranges in prices to 3c. 
Plates more than 100 inches wide, 5c. extra per 100 Ibs. 
Plates 3-16 inch in thickness, $2 extra; gauges Nos. 7 and 
8, $3 extra; No. 9, $5 extra. These quotations are based 
on carload lots, with 5c. extra for less than carload lots: 
terms net cash in 30 days. 


Sheets.—The improvement noted in the Sheet market in 
our last report continues, and the tone of the market is 
very much stronger and demand is somewhat better. While 
no actual advance in prices of Sheets has been made, some 
concessions have been withdrawn and the market is firmer 
than for a long time. It is understood that the independent 
Sheet mills are going ahead with their project of consolida- 
tion, with good prospects of success. We quote Black Sheets 
as follows: Nos. 22 and 24, box annealed, one pass through 
cold rolls, 2.45¢.; No. 26, 2.55¢.; No. 27, 2.65¢., and No. 28, 
2.75¢. These prices are for carloads and larger lots and are 
miaimum of the market, jobbers charging the usual advances 
for small lots. Galvanized Sheets are now 75 and 10 off, 
which is equal to 3.60c. for No. 27 and 3.85c. for No. 28. 
ae are for carloads and larger lots, and are f.o.b. 
at mill. 


Rods.—There is a good inquiry for Rods, and as supply 
is limited prices are firm and are higher than for some time. 
Urdinary Bessemer Rods are now held at $37 to $37.50, and 
Open Hearth Rods, $38 to $39, maker’s mill. 
_ Spelter.—Prices of Spelter continue to advance, and it 
is scarce. Prime Western grades for future delivery are 
held at 5.30c., St. Louis, equal to 5.43%4c., Pittsburgh. Fu- 
tures are held at 5.30c., St. Louis, or 5.43\4c., Pittsburgh. 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Tonnage in both Iron and Steel 
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Bars is heavy, especially for Iron, and some of the mills 
rolling the latter have advanced their prices. The mills 
rolling Steel Bars are pretty comfortably filled, but could 
probably take care of more business, if they had it. We 
quote Iron Bars at 1.89%4c., Pittsburgh, in carload lots and 
1.95¢. in small lots, half extras, as per National card. We 
quote Steel Bars at 1.60c., at mill. All specifications for less 
than 2000 Ibs. of a size subject to the following differential 
extras: Quantities less than 2000 Ibs., but not less than 1000 
lus. 0.10c. per Ib. extra. Quantities less than 1000 Ibs., 
O.oue. per Ib. extra, the total weight of a size to determine 
the extra regardless of length. 

Merchant Pipe.- The Pipe market continues very satis- 
factory, demand being heavy and prices firmer than for a 
long time. The mills have a large tonnage entered, and 
some of them are practically sold up for the next three 
months or longere On the larger sizes of Pipe, 7 to 12 inches, 
some of the mills are sold up into the fall. Discounts in 
carloads to consumers are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe, Full Full weight 
Merchant Wrought weight Wrought 


Pipe, Steel. Iron. Steel Pipe. Iron. 

Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
. . | 8 Seer 68 58 65 55 67 57 64 54 
nC eee SW de eR 70 60 67 57 69 59 66 56 
MRR axis ckwein seal 75 6 72 62 74 G4 71 631 
TMS 6 kas st tewo 69 59 66 56 70 60 67 56 


Skelp.—The market on Skelp is exceedingly firm, and 
all the mills are well sold up for the next three months. It 
is said that the leading maker of Skelp will not book any 
more business for delivery before July next. We quote 
Grooved Iron and Steel Skelp at 2.05c. and Sheared at 2.10c. 
to 2.1214c., Pittsburgh, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 30 days. 

Boiler Tubes.—There is a good demand for Boiler 
Tubes, and specifications on contracts placed some time since 
are coming in very freely. Prices are firm, and Pittsburgh 
basing discounts in carloads, 22 feet and under, to consum- 
ers, are as follows: 


Size. Steel. Iron. 
1 to 1% inches inclusive.............. 4214 3614 
1% to 2% inches inclusive............. 55% 3514 
2% to 5 inches inclusive.............. 61 : 45% 
6 to 18 inches inc!usive...........-0+- 55% 3514 


Connellsville Coke.—The car situation continues to 
improve, and shipments of Coke last week out of both Con- 
nellsville regions were larger than for a long time. It is be- 
lieved that the supply of cars and motive power will steadily 
increase from this time forward. Last week the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions turned out nearly 300,000 tons, 
a considerable gain over the previous week. Contracts for 
strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for shipment over the 
last six months are being made at $3.75 to $4 a ton, at oven; 
72-hour Foundry Coke brings $5 a ton, at oven, on con- 
tracts. Furnace Coke for prompt shipment brings $5 or 
more, and Foundry Coke, $6.50 to $7 a ton, at oven. 

Old Material.—There is an active demand for Iron and 
Steel Scrap, and some lines are exceedingly scarce and higher 
in price. Consumption of Scrap has never been as heavy 
before as it is at the present time, and the outlook is that 
some lines may be higher. We quote Heavy Steel Melting 
Stock, $21.50, gross tons; No. 1 Pipe and Tank Iron, $18 to 
$18.25, net tons; Cast Iron Borings, $11.75 to $12, gross 
tons: No. 1 Cast Scrap, $20.75 to $21, gross tons; No. 1 
Wrought Scrap, $21, net tons; Iron Axles, $30 to $30.50, 
gross tons; Steel Axles, $26 to $26.50, gross tons; Old Car 
Wheels, $24 to $24.50, gross tons. We note a sale of 100 
tons of Cest Iron Borings at $11.75, in gross tons, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 

The Emlyn Iron Works.—At a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Emlyn Iron Works, Chicago, March 20, 
the following Board of Directors was elected: S. Morris, 
R. Ruddell, George F. Davies, Geo. M. Bard and George 
M. Stewart. Subsequently the Board of Directors or- 
ganized by the election of the following officers: George 
M. Bard, president; Geo. F. Davies, vice-president and 
treasurer; Geo. M. Stewart, secretary. C. H. Hawkins 
was re-elected general sales agent. The Emlyn mill, 
which has been idle for some months, is being improved 
and will probably be in operation on April 1. Plans 
are being prepared by which at least $25,000 will be 
expended in further improvements in materially increas- 
ing the capacity of the works. 

vines aca 

The McKeesport Tin Plate Company.—PITtTsBurRGnH, 
Pa.. March 25, 19038.—The McKeesport Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., have partially 
started their new tin plate plant at McKeesport. Pa. 
The plant contains ten tin mills, of which five have been 
started and the other five will be placed in operation 
within two weeks. The hot mill building is 360 x 100 feet 
and the cold rolling and annealing department is 360 x 
75 feet. ‘The tin house contains 19 tinning sets, and with 
the assorting room is contained in a building 630 x 60 
feet. 
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Belgian Iron Market. 


BrusseELs, March 38, 1903. 


The Belgian Iron industry has not recently been able to 
maintain the animation which developed earlier in the year. 
The cause must not alone be sought in a check in the de- 
mand, but is due principally to the manipulations of middle- 
men. These in December had concluded with the rolling 
mills contracts for one, two and ‘three months’ delivery at 
exceedingly low prices. Since it was necessary that they 
put in their specifications before January 31 and February 
15 under penalty of paying an advance of several shillings 
per ton they offered Bars on the London market at prices 
which were considerably lower than the quotations of the 
rolling mills, although higher than those at which they them- 
selves had contracted for. This caused uncertainty among 
buyers and prices could not rise further. They have, there- 
fore, remained stationary, and the only hope is that when 
these contracts have been cleared out of the way the ap- 
proach of spring will bring about a more satisfactory and 
more rapid development of the markets. 

Pig Iron is firmly held, Forge selling at 57 to 58 francs, 
Foundry Iron at 60 francs, Thomas Pig at 64 franes and 
Spiegeleisen, with 6 to 8 per cent. Manganese, 78 to 80 
francs. Steel Billets, &c., are not purchased from Belgian 
steel works, because the latter convert them themselves into: 
finished products. The rolling mills secure their supply ad- 
vantageously from the Steel works of Lorraine and the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg at 86 francs for Ingots, 95 
francs for Blooms and Slabs and 100 francs for Billets. 

In Finished products the works have a good deal of em- 
ployment. Unfortunately the greater part of the capacity is 
contracted for at very low prices. Thus in Beams for which 
the export price is now £4 12s., few orders are on the books 
at that price, but an enormous quantity at £4 10s., £4 &s., 
£4 4s. and even £4 2s. Our home market has taken con- 
siderable quantities of Beams, the building having already 
begun. Besides the season promises to be good, and manu- 
facturers are very prudent about entering into engagements. 
Merchant Bars, Iron and Steel, are being purchased in con- 
siderable quantities for Japan and British India. There is 
no haggling now over the price of £5 2s. for Iron Bars, and 
new business is not placed below this figure at the present 
time. Steel Bars are quoted £5 4s. For our home market 
the prices are 135 francs both for Iron and Steel. Rails 
are selling at £4 14s., and it would be possible to secure £4 
16s., if it were not for the extraordinary competition of 
some of the large German Steel works, whose cost of pro- 
duction is low and who refuse to raise their prices in order 
to get rid of their enormous production. 

The Plate mills, although they have a little more work, 
continue to complain. Tank Plates are £6, while Iron Plates 
are now from £5 15s. to £5 19s., f.o.b. Antwerp. In the 
Wire business the situation has improved a little, because 
orders are less scarce, but prices are not rising sufficiently. 
At the present time 132.50 francs per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp, is 
secured for No. 2 Iron Rods, and 145 frances for Steel Rods, 
prices which bear no relation to those of Pig Iron and of 
Steel. The Nail mills are enjoying fairly good trade. The 
manufacturers of Chains, &c., still complain that they have 
less orders than have been received in other years at a simi- 
lar time, and the future does not seem bright to them. : 

Below we submit some statistics of quotations of the Iron 
trade of Belgium for 1902 and the preceding nine years: 


Production of Pig Iron—Metric Tons. 


BO08 . ku. coee SOR eS Sere 979,755 
Pes» 06% isutew ree eee 1,024,576 
BES Ws.0.0 0 ee aa a.4 steSeverd wate 1,018,561 
1896. a wore - .. EE os ts ol ww iek cele 764,270 
Kc bn tbe heb ae 1,035,087 eee 1,069,210 


The increase is marked as will be observed, the year 1902 
having brought out the record production of Pig Iron in Bel- 
gium. 

The following table summarizes the production, imports 


and exports and apparent home consumption of Belgium 
during the years 1900, 1901 and 1902: 


Pig Iron Statistics for Belgium—Metric Tons. 


1902. 1901. 1900. 
 .. 1565 8aecoreace 1,069,210 764,270 1,018,561 
MR esas 5 Tints ane alsisl e-cards 291,611 165.766 305,668 
ME S1ve¥en seas cewek 1,360,821 930,036 1,324,229 
ee ae +n... oe 16,265 8,252 


Apparent home consumption. 1,326,455 913,771 1,315,977 


Our consumption of Pig Iron has therefore been pretty 
closely the same in 1902 as it was in 1900. The production 
of intermediate products, Steel and Muck Bars, was as fol- 
lows: 


Production of Intermediate Products—Metric Tons. 


Ree > See a ae * 653,523 
1894 s ..». 405,661 eS eee 731,249 
ere ..+ 434,619 es detent 635,199 
BEES sb p6 a . 598,974 Si toe bit ahi ery te 526,720 
WG en 0e,0606 es ae 616,541 NS See 776,875 


Here, too, was a drop in 1901 and a recovery in 1902. 
The apparent home consumption is figured out as follows: 
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Statistics of Intermediate Products—Metric Tons. 


1902. 1901. 1900. 
ENO. bi. ai cies awese skew e/ais 776,875 526,720 655,199 
SNE, nc Kite bei cnstaanaw eas 103,286 68,228 19,705 
I éaceuivaacne sees beun 880,161 594,948 674,904 
eee ee cer eee 1,464 200 975 
CCE id 6. keine si BIO 594.658 673,929 


In spite of the enormous growth of our production it has 
not sufficed for our requirements, and our importations have 
therefore increased considerably. The output of Finished 
[ron and Steel in recent years has been as follows: 


Production of Finished Iron and Steel—Metric Tons. 





Iron. Steel rotal. 
Ra taiwae eeeeia BAe wean 485,021 224,922 709,943 
DN a5 els Gite me se wee eee 453,290 $41,318 794,608 
Ns 4:6 o:0- 4 ee OH We biel aaa $45,899 367,947 813,846 
Sd Kix’ sia. WA ork WA Wee wae a 494,032 519,311 1,013,343 
rs ree ee ere $74,819 1,002,436 
SE eo ear ee $85,040 1,052,768 
RNA a wierd & ols la ee eee $175,198 1,109,148 
RPE caer eGR o 610. 0 he wwe Bee 358.163 926,702 
LEG lave ists bre deh ea wae aaa $84,325 510,805 895.130 
ae ik 6 aera ak Gerke 377,910 755,880 1,133,790 


Here again a record production has been reached, due, 
however, entirely to the development of Steel. The home 
consumption is figured as follows: 


Home Consumption of Finished Iron and Steel—Metric Tons. 





1901 1900. 
Production 895,130 926,702 
Pe ee re ree 8,6 80,336 79,690 
Ni 0rd ar dieca, @ awe Brace 3 1,212,409 975,466 1,006,392 
MENU “Si ce cc eueaccesecas 601,344 476,085 419,723 
Apparent home consumption. 611,065 499,381 586,669 


Our exports and our consumption therefore have in- 
creased notably, while our imports have remained at about 
the same level. During 1902 we exported 53 per cent. of 
our product, as against 55 per cent. in 1901. The propor- 
tion would evidently be greater still if account were taken 
not alone of the rolled products exported as such, but also 
those which !eave the country after having been worked fur- 
ther into such articles as Nails, Forgings, Machinery, &c. 
It is generally considered that our exports absorb very near- 
ly 80 per cent. of our production. 





French Iron [larket. 


Paris, March 3, 1903. 

The French Iron market has slightly improved since our 
last report. After long and laborious negotiations the Plate 
Syndicate has been renewed. At a meeting of the Beam 
Syndicate on February 20 the rolling mills which ferm a 
part of it have agreed on the principal lines for its recon- 
struction. Therefore a continuance of this syndicate for 
the next five years from July 1 may be regarded as settled. 
One of the principal works seemed little disposed to con- 
clude a new contract, because the opinion was held that it 
was necessary by all possible means, even by making the 
lowest prices, to encourage the consumption of Beams in 
competition with cement in the large cities and with timber 
in the provinces. The syndicate has agreed to this view of 
the case. The conclusion may be drawn that, although the 
inevitable consequence of the dissolution of the syndicate 
would have been a low range of values, there is still very 
little chance of a rise in prices. They are now dragging 
along on the basis of 17 francs. Generally speaking, it is a 
difficult matter to give exact quotations. Some prices are 
firmly held by one works, although dealers and builders are 
urged to buy at lower prices by some other company. 

The-amount of work is rather better than it has been 
for the rolling mills, but confidence is very slow in return- 
ing. In the month of January the following statistics de- 
veloped in the Iron trade: The imports of Pig Iron under 
the drawback system have declined to 8750 tons and the im- 
ports for consumption have fallen to 1520 tons, as compared 
with 2230 tons in January, 1902. Exports have risen close 
to 20,000 tons. This shows how our blast furnaces have 
succeeded in profiting from the increasing prices brought, 
particularly in Belgium, in order to get rid of their stocks. 
The accumulations of the Longwy Syndicate are not more 
than 60,000 tons and the stocks of the outside furnaces 50,- 
000 tons. This is about one-half of what they carried dur- 
ing the most serious part of the crisis. There is nothing 
extraordinary in this stock, since it must be considered that 
it constitutes the only reserve of the entire French metal- 
lurgical industry, the works which convert the Iron not 
having any supply. There is nothing surprising, therefore, 
in the fact that additional furnaces have been blown in by 
M. Raty and by the Micheville Steel Works. 

As for Bars, imports under the drawback clauses have 
amounted to 1630 tons in January, as compared with 337 
tons in January, 1902. This seems to show that our large 
Bolt works, &c., have turned to the import trade, and that 
they are doing a considerable business in this direction. 

The Sheet mills are having a good deal of difficulty; the 
Loubroil Mill has shut down completely on the first of this 
month. 


The exports of Steel have increased considerably, having 
been YOOU tons of Ingots and Billets, as compared with 2000 
tons in January, 1902. 

Prices are as follows: Iron Merchant Bars are selling at 
15 frances in the Northern Department and in the Meurthe et 
Moselle. In Paris they fluctuate between 15.50 and 16 
frances. In the Haute Marne 16.50, and even 17 francs are 
obtained, while in the Loire and in the center of France 
prices generally are from i8 to 18.50 franes. In Sheets the 
base price of the rolling mills of the North remains at 17.50 
frances; in the Haute Marne district the situation is a little 
better, and 19.50 franes is being quoted. In the Meurthe et 
Moselle Steel Sheets are fetching 18 franes. 

Representatives of all the Bolt works of the Ardennes, of 
the North and of the Loire have recently held a meeting at 
Paris. A pretty lively discussion was brought out on the 
subject of discounts granted by certain shops in order to 
obtain the greater part of current orders. An agreement 
was reached to work against the tendency to these disastrous 
conditions and to maintain prices at a reasonable spread 
above the cost of production. 

The car works have received some important orders. In 
a letting of 2350 cars for the Spanish railroads the Dyle- 
BacaJan Works have secured 150: Havre St. Pierre 700 
and the St. Denis Works S800. The rest went to Belgian 
works. Other important lettings are in sight. The North 
of Spain Railroad has allotted 10,000,000 of pesetas for the 
purchase of locomotives and cars. The Siam roads will in- 
crease their rolling stock and the Mediterranean-Italian 
Road is going to put out 300 cars and 60 locomotives. 

The shipyards expect a good deal of work. The budget 
for 1903 includes several armored cruisers, torpedo chasers 
and submarine boats. The total is expected to be more than 
200,000,000 franes. 

The principal event of the present time is the consolida- 
tion ef the Vezin Aulnoye Works with the St. Chamond 
Company. 





German Iron Market. 
Essen, March 6, 1903. 

In the majority of branches of the German Iron and 
Steel markets a more confident feeling has developed since 
our last report. Large quantities of Pig Iron and Billets 
are being taken by America, and the demand from home 
sources has also increased considerably with the return of 
confidence. Prices are still little advantageous in spite of 
some advances, and it is only the large works supplied with 
their own raw materials who can count on any profit at all 
while the other plants are happy if they reach their own 
costs. The latter view the future with very much less con- 
fidence than the large works, who are able to utilize the ad- 
vantages of the moment fully. 

The Siegen Iron Ore mines have been able to sell almost 
the entire production for the first six months of this year, 
and ave about to resume full operations. The price of Raw 
Spathie Ore has remained unchanged at 10.40 marks, and 
with the Caleined Spar at 14 marks per ton, f.o.b. Siegen. 
Nassau Red Hematite, which was temporarily sold at low- 
er prices in order to clear away stocks, is again quoted at 
10 marks per ton for 50 per cent. Iron contents. From the 
northern part of the Gellivara district a coarse Magnetite 
with higher phosphorus contents is now obtained, a matter 
desirable to the furnaces running on basic Bessemer Pig, be- 
cause they can avoid purchasing puddle cinder, which has 
been steadily increasing in cost. 

In Pig Iron America continues to appear as the pur- 
chaser of large blocks. Thus there is now in hand an in- 
quiry for 25,000 tons of Foundry Iron and 25,000 tons of 
Basic Pig, besides a number of smaller inquiries. Lately 
considerably higher prices are being demanded for shipments 
to America. The blast furnaces have satisfactory employ- 
ment throughout, and in January the production was the 
greatest since the establishment of the syndicate. Besides 
this the fact must be noted that stocks at the works have 
declined considerably. They have fallen from about 500,000 
tons at the beginning of last year to about one-half that 
quantity. Prices for Pig Iron for the home market have re- 
mained practically unchanged. 

The Steel Syndicate decided at its last session to main- 
tain present prices for the second quarter, and also to 
accord the export bounty at the figure granted hitherto. 
Since then the home market has become notably more active, 
and a number of buyers who could not decide upon pur- 
chases for May have now bought for the first half. The home 
market prices are as follows: Ingots and Heavy Blooms, 
77.50 marks; Ordinary Blooms and Heavy Billets, 82.50 
marks. Ordinary Billets of 15 mm. square, 90 marks, and 
Slabs, 92.50 marks. 

The efforts to create a general German Steel Works 
Syndicate continue. At the invitation of C. Lueg and A. 
Kirdorf, a meeting took place at Diisseldorf last week of the 
representatives of German Steel works. The proceedings 
were limited to a general presentation of opinions as to the 
aim to be pursued and to debates on proposals submitted 
by different parties. A commission, consisting of 12 mem- 
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bers, was appointed to decide the fundamental questions. 
Among these are the distribution of percentages, the ques- 
tion as to the organization of rolling mills, or the Steel Syn- 
dicate itself and many others which caused a collapse of 
the former movement to establish a German Steel Syndicate. 
The debate showed that the leaders of the great works agree 
to the formation of an association. In these circles the 
efforts to bring it about are not regarded as hopeless. On 
the other hand, there are many manufacturers who are skep- 
tical and who believe that the obstacles to the formation of 
a syndicate are very serious. 

The old cheap contracts which were made several months 
since with dealers continue to press upon the market, and 
it is probable that it will take some time before it is pos- 
sible to secure any general improvement in the prices. Aside 
from the sales made by dealers the mills quote 107 to 110 
marks for Bars and Light Shapes and 120 marks for Iron 
Rivet Rods. Business in Hoops and Bands is active, but 
the higher prices aimed at—122.50 to 125 marks—cannot be 
generally put through. At the last meeting of the German 
Beam Syndicate the fact was established that the volume of 
business is good for this season of the year. For further 
sales recent prices and conditions are maintained. The mar- 
ket has become more active in Gas Pipe, orders are coming 
in more freely, and specifications are entered well. Even in 
the Boiler Tubes there is more life. Prices are unchanged 
and the export movement is very difficult. Skelp is also more 
active, even though the amount of business is far removed 
from the normal rate. Steel Skelp for Boiler Tubes is 
quoted according to width, 118 to 121 marks, while Iron is 
quoted 155 marks for first quality and 145 marks for second 
quality. The plate market is weak, while business in Sheets 
has increased considerably. The base price for Sheets is 
137.50 marks, dealers securing discounts according to the 
volume of business. The Rail mills are exceedingly well em- 
ployed, and are receiving further large quantities for export. 
Prices are 100 to 102.50 marks for Light Rails and Mine 
Rails and 135 to 140 marks for Girder Rails. 

The Wire market has shown further activity, and in 
Wire Rods some export orders have come in at fair prices. 
The home market for Wire Rods is unchanged at 120 marks 
per ton. The works are fairly well employed. 

In the machinery trade work is increasing gradually, and 
it is pafticularly the shops who build gas engines who have 
a good deal to do. Locomotive and car shops have recently 
received somewhat larger orders from the State roads. 


$$ 


New York. 


New York, March 25, 19038. 


Pig Iron.—The local Pig Iron market is quiet, and im- 
porters are doing little in the way of additional purchases 
abroad for shipment here. There is one inquiry in the mar- 
ket for 10,000 tons from a Cast Iron Pipe company, on 
which importers are bidding. As yet it has not been closed. 
The Spiegeleisen market has been unsettled since the last 
important sale, at which about 15,000 tons of foreign Spiegel- 
eisen was placed with a large Steel works at the reported 
price of $25.50, Baltimore. Quite recently a lot of upward 
of 1500 tons of foreign Ferromanganese was also sold at a 
shade under $49, delivered. ‘We quote, at tidewater, for 
prompt to early delivery: Northern Iron, $23.50 to $24.50; 
No. 2 Foundry, $22 to $22.25; No. 2 Plain, $21.25 to $21.50; 
Tennessee and Alabama brands, in New York and vicinity, 
No. 1 Foundry, $23.50 to $24.50; No. 2 Foundry, $22.50 to 
$22.75; No. 3 Foundry, $21.50 to $22. 


Steel Rails.—The total of the orders for 1903 delivery 
booked by the mills now aggregates close to 2,500,000 tons, of 
which, of course, a considerable quantity has already been 
rolled. Some of the mills are now booked full to the end 
of the year. Others still have tonnage available for the lat- 
ter part of the year. Current business is light. We con- 
tinue to quote $28 for Standard Sections, EBastern mill, in 
large lots. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—While no large contracts are in im- 
mediate prospect in this section, the demand for small lots 
continues fully as good as at any time this spring. The 
Eastern foundries are steadily adding to the contracts on 
their books and covering their capacity further into the 
summer. Competition for new business is therefore dimin- 
ishing and manufacturers are only bidding on such work as 
seems to them particularly desirable. On the Perth Amboy 
order for 1600 tons of 24-inch Pipe, the lowest bid received 
was $28.80. Manufacturers continue to quote $35.50, gross 
ton, for carload lots of 6 to 12 inch, at tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The feature of the week has 
been the readjustment of Eastern prices on Plates to bring 
them more closely to the prices quoted by Western mills. 
The Eastern price has been steadily held at 2c., at mill, 
since May until within the past month. Western manufac- 
turers have recently been quoting more extensively in this 
territory, and it has finally become expedient for the BHast- 
ern manufacturers to modify their prices. While it is possi- 
ble that it may be necessary in some cases to get down to the 
actual Pittsburgh level, which is 1:78c. at tidewater, it is 
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stated that thus far it has not been found essential to make 
this a general price. The volume of business is exceedingly 
good, and the Eastern mills enjoy an advantage in respect 
to delivery. The demand has improved with the settlement 
of the labor troubles in the local shipyards and boiler shops, 
The Eastern Bar Iron Association met in this city last 
Thursday and decided after full discussion to make no 
change in prices. The American Bridge Company have se- 
cured the contract for the erection of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building at San Francisco, which will require about 
4500 tons of Steel. This is quite a large building for the 
Pacific Coast to undertake. <A great deal of similar busi- 
ness is expected to develop not only on the Pacific Coast, but 
all over the section west of the Mississippi River. This is 
partly due to the prosperous conditions prevailing in that 
territory, and partly to the fact that the price of Steel has 
not kept pace with the advanced cost of other building mate- 
rials. The strike with which the company have been con- 
tending is practically over, as operations are proceeding on 
all their work at other points except in this city. General 
conditions are exceedingly favorable for a great deal of 
structural work, not only in the large Eastern cities but 
also in the smaller towns. Among the important matters 
which will shortly develop are the buildings which will be 
erected when the building programme of the United States 
Steel Corporation is entered upon actively. We quote at 
tidewater as follows: Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 
2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 1.90c. to 2.25c. Sheared Steel Plates are 
1.85c. to 2c. for Tank, 1.95c. for Flange, 2.05c. for Marine 
and 2.25c. to 2.40c. for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 1.95c. to 
2c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 1.90c. Foreign Beams are 
1.72%c. in large lots. 


Old Material.—The volume of business is quite satis- 
factory, but with no special feature developed during the 
past week. From present indications the stock of ordinary 
grades of Old Material is sufficient to supply the require- 
ments of the trade, and conditions are healthy. Those who 
have material to sell are able to find buyers, and those seek- 
ing stock are able to secure it without great difficulty. We 
quote, f.o.b. cars, vicinity New York, per gross ton, as fol- 
lows: 


Me $24.50 to $25.00 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths......... 21.00 to 21.50 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 19.00 to 19.25 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections........ 29.00 to 30.00 
Relaying Rails, lighter sections....... 31.50 to 32.00 
ke ar re 24.00 to 25.00 
Se Ge aig whi wk Awa Date a OKs 80.50 to 31.00 
Oo | Be eee eee 25.50 to 26.50 
Meavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 19.00 to 19.25 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap Iron... 22.50 to 23.50 
Sy Is 00 © wb br bude Oa ce 19.50 to 20.50 
IE AU rah nk wa Saag Sale ww wee 15.50 to 16.50 
CORGRROET TAURe TPO sc oc cceeccccasess 11.00 to 12.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast Scrap.......... 19.00 to 20.00 
Sh Sd bors, Oe oan w adere Gow i eaaae 14.00 to 15.00 
Wrought Turnings, delivered at mill... 17.00 to 18.00 
Cast Borings, delivered at mill........ 11.00 to 12.00 





Metal Market. 


New York, March 25, 1903. 

Pig Tin.—Pending the result of the Banca sale, which 
is scheduled for to-morrow, the market has been very quiet. 
In absence of the speculative support, prices have receded 
steadily throughout the week. When the market in London 
threatened to fall rapidly a little prop was placed under it, 
but otherwise it was less sensational than for several weeks 
past. As far as consumers were concerned, buying was of 
the slightest order. At the close to-day spot to June was 
quoted 29.25c. to 29.75c. The London market reached its 
lowest point on the 19th inst., when £133 5s. was the figure. 
To-day the closing cable named £134 7s. 6d. and £134 17s. 6d. 
We are informed that about 3000 tons will be sold at to- 
morrow’s Banca sale. This is an unprecedentedly large 
amount, the previous record being 2500 tons. In the face 
of this fact and the extremely heavy visible supply, the out- 
look is not particularly brilliant for the bull manipulators. 
Thus far this month the arrivals amount to 3323 tons, and it 
is estimated that about 5174 tons are afloat. 


Copper.—tThe inflation apparatus suffered a severe set- 
back in London yesterday. Prices there fell nearly £3. 
Since then there has been practically no change. and the 
London market closed to-day £63 15s. for both spot and fu- 
tures. Best Selected was cabled £69 10s. to-day, as com- 
pared with £72 of last week. Here there was no market. 
When the quotation was nominally 15%c., there were no 
sellers, but after the sudden interruption of the nebular rise 
there were plenty of sellers at 15%c., but no buyers. Quota- 
tions are entirely nominal, and those posted on the New 
York Metal Exchange are as follows: Lake and Electrolytic, 
14.50c. to 15c.; Castings, 14.25c. to 15c.; Standard, 13.75c. 
The exports so far this month have amounted to 8770 tons, 


as compared with 16,426 tons for the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Pig Lead.—The market is unchanged here and in St. 
Louis. The American Smelting & Refining Company quote 
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4.65c. for 15 days’ delivery. They quote spot 4.6744c., but 
state that they can make no prompt shipment. ‘The short- 
age of hauling facilities has doubtless affected this market 
somewhat. The American Smelting & Refining Company are 
carrying no stock in New York or vicinity, and therefore 
are dependent upon the carrying companies for prompt de- 
livery. It is said that several thousand tons are awaiting 
shipment in Chicago. The London market declined 10 shil- 
lings during the week to £18 5s. 

Spelter.—After advancing here to 5.75c., a slight reac- 
tion brought prices to 5.65c., New York, and 5.25c. St. Louis. 
London advanced to £24 on the 19th, and has declined sharp- 
ly since to £22 15s. 

Antimony— Is firmer. Cookson’s is quoted 8.25c. to 
§.50c.; Hallett’s, 7c., and other brands, 6.75c. 

Nickel.—No change is noted. Large quantities down to 
ton lots are now quoted at 40c. to 47c. per lb., according to 
size and terms of order. Smaller lots are quoted as high as 
60c., according to quantity. 

Quicksilver—Is unchanged at $47 per flask of 76% lbs. 
each in lots of 50 flasks or more. London cables £8 12s. 6d. 

Tin Plate.—There is no change, the price made last week 
still ruling. Business is fair. The price of the American 
Tin Plate Company is based on $3.80 per box of 14 x 20 100- 
lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, and $3.99 New York delivery. 


—— 


The National Metal Trades Association. 


The annual convention of the National Metal Trades 
Association will be held at the Lroquois Hotel, Buffalo, 
on April 1 and 2. The following topics will be brought 
up for discussion: 

Compulsory Arbitration: Is it desirable? 

Agreements with Unions: Shall this association go 
into agrements, and on what terms? 

Apprentices: Is there any justification for the limi- 
tation of apprentices by labor unions? 

National Association of Manufacturers: What steps 
can be taken toward making this association a sort of 
clearing house of ideas for other associations? 

Local Employers’ Associations: How valuable are 
they; how can they be started; how can their influence 
be extended? 

Local Metal Trades Associations: What should be 
their function; how can their efficiency be increased; 
how can they be brought into closer touch with the 
national body? 

soycott: What shall be done to meet it? 

Conciliation: In how far is conciliation practicable, 
and what have other associations really gained by their 
Conciliation committees? 

Free Workmen: How can they be protected; should 
this association in any way assist the counter organiza- 
tion or free workmen against the tyrannical methods of 
the labor organizations? 

Good of the Order: What can be done to increase the 
benetits of the membership of the National Metal Trades 
Association, and increase the efficiency of this associa- 
tion’s work? 

Hour Question: What should be the policy of this 
association toward the shorter working day; should the 
association take any definite action; should the work- 
ing day in our establishments be shortened or not; if so, 
how should the change be made; if not, how should the 
change be resisted? 

Injunction Laws: How can they be preserved or im- 
proved? 

Incorporation of Unions: Is there anything in the 
idea of union incorporation, and if so, how can same 
be brought about? 

Insurance: Would it be practicable for this associa- 
tion to establish an old age pension for employees, some- 
thing like the Pennsylvania Railroad, and if so, how? 

Immigration: Should immigration be restricted, and 
to what extent; how can the foreign element be thor- 
oughly Americanized? 

Legislation; National, State, Municipal: What are the 
best means of arousing our members to the vital and 
pressing necessity of watching legislation; what is the 
best way for this association to act when confronted 
with adverse legislation; in how far would be desirable 
a limited federation with other employers’ associations, 
looking to this end? 
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Labor Bureau, Local: Of what value are local labor 
bureaus, and what results have been accomplished by 
them? 

Labor Bureau, National: Would it be advisable for 
this association to establish a labor bureau for the use 
of its members in times of peace, as well as in times of 
strike? 

Limitation of Output: Do the unions limit output of 
our shops; if so, why; and what will be the logical re 
sults of such limitation? 

Membership: What is the best way to increase the 
membership of the National Metal Trades Association? 

Minimum Rate: Is a minimum rate a premium on 
inefficiency, making a man depend on the union keeping 
him in a position rather than his skill and ability; what 
is the result of a minimum rate, where already estab- 
lished? 

Militia: Why do the unions forbid their memberg 
joining the militia or remaining in it; how can the anti- 
militia sentiment be counteracted; would it be advisable 
to give preference of employment to members of the 
militia, other things being equal? 

National Civic Federation: Is it an honest effort to 
reconcile capital and labor, or is it a trick to ensnare 
capital and pull the wool over the eyes of the public? 

Newspapers: What is their influence and responsi- 
bility for the spread or suppression of lawlessness during 
a strike? 

Officials, Civic and Military: What can be done to 
secure their faithful efforts to suppress violence? 

Premium System: Why does the union oppose pre- 
mium work; what results are accomplished by the pre- 
nium system in the shops of members of this associa- 
tion? 

a 


Lake Vessel Contracts for 1904.—The American 
Shipbuilding Company have commenced closing con- 
tracts for vessels for 1904 delivery. Last week they 
closed a contract with the Pere Marquette Railway Com- 
pany for two more large ships. In many respects the 
boats will be different from the car ferries now in oper- 
ation on the lakes. One of them will be intended for 
car ferrying, but will have twin screws at either end, 
and will be operated between Port Huron and Sarnia. 
The other ship will operate across Lake Erie from Con- 
neaut to Port Staniey or Port Dover. She will be a com- 
bination car ferry, and will carry cars if desired, but 
under ordinary conditions cars will be run aboard .and 
coal dumped into the hold of the vessel. The tracks will 
be so arranged that when the boat reaches port they 
may be shifted and the cargo unloaded by clam sheltis 
and dumped into cars. There is little return freight on 
this route, and this plan of ship was decided upon in or- 
der to increase the car supply at the American end. 
(one of the boats will be built at Detroit and the other 
at Buffalo. 

a 

The South Pittsburgh Iron Works, recently organized 
at Claysville, Pa., to manufacture bridges, buildings and 
‘ther structural works, have taken over the business of 
the Claysville Foundry & Mfg. Company. They have 
about completed the grading of their location, have the 
foundry building, 141 x 65 feet, of steel, well under way, 
and work is progressing rapidly on the other building, 
which will be 180 x 80 feet, also of steel. The company 
are about to open a branch office at the Frick Building, 
Pittsburgh. 


The American Sheet Steel Company have announced 
the readjustment of sales territory, the old Detroit ter- 
ritory being combined with the Pittsburgh, James 
A. Smith, Jr., being the district sales agent at Pitts- 
burgh and Walter C. Carroll at Detroit. 


The Penn Steel Casting Company of Chester, Pa., 
have advanced the wages of their molders $2 per week. 
The new scale went into effect Saturday last. 

A lodge of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers has been organized at Indiana Harbor. 
Indiana. 
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The New York [flachinery Market. 
New YorK, March 25, 1903. 

There is a report in the street to the effect that the De 
Laval Steam Turbine Company have been absorbed by the 
Allis-Chalmers Company. We were unable to verify it, but 
the report has it that the latter interests acquired the con- 
trolling interest in the Turbine Company last Friday, and 
that a formal announcement will soon be made. In the 
trade, the opinion is expressed that such a transaction is 
entirely plausible. The fact is recalled that the De Laval 
Company recently voted a large increase of stock for the 
purpose of building a plant to turn out larger units. Com- 
ment is also offered on the fact that the Allis-Chalmers 
Company have a very large new plant, a portion of which 
could nicely be devoted to the production of steam turbines, 
large and small. The recent invasion of the General Electric 
Company into the steam turbine field is also contributary te 
a’ general credence of the report in machinery circles. It 
is said that the Allis-Chalmers Company have been investi- 
gating the steam turbine subject for some time and that 
they manifested considerable interest in the * White” tur- 
bine which is designed somewhat along the lines of the De 
Laval machine. Some of the reports in connection with 
this matter go so far as to state that the great Western 
engine builders also intend eventually producing generators 
and electrical apparatus. 

In connection with the great power stations planned for 
the Metropolitan district, interest is centered largely upon 
the movements of the New York Central and New York. 
New Haven & Hartford railroad interests. It is generally 
known that these interests now have the electrical proposi- 
tion up before them in real earnest, and that they are look- 
ing about for the man who is to be the master of the 
multitudinous details which will be involved. Engineers who 
have followed the movements of these roads very closely of 
late, predict that they are going into the electrification 
of their lines much more deeply than was at first expected. 
The hauling of all the trains of this system into the Grand 
Central Depot electrically will involve the construction of 
a power station, it is said, larger than that re- 
quired for the New York Rapid Transit or Sub- 
way System. Investigation into the electrical haulage 
of the trains into New York has caused the companies to 
inquire into the feasibility of operating all their suburban 
trains electrically. It is stated that this inquiry has re- 
sulted favorably to the electrical scheme. The officials have 
watched with interest the success of the Manhattan Rai! 
way Company in operating the elevated lines in New York 
City by motor power. This system, which provides each 
car of a train with motors for its own propulsion, has proved 
highly satisfactory, and it is thought that the New York 
Central and New York, New Haven & Hartford systems 
will work along these lines in equipping their suburban 
trains. A well informed engineer stated yesterday that 
the plans even contemplate the running of electric trains 
to Boston over the New York, New Haven & Hartford Road. 
This will mean the electrical equipment of this entire system. 
Such a move is necessarily a long ways in the future, and 
will require a heavy expenditure in the construction of power 
stations and other equipment. The story is that this is the 
ultimate object, although it will be reached in stages of 
gradual development. 

In the machine tool trade, a number of good sized propo- 
sitions came to the front during the week and small trade 
was very active. The General Electric Company have an- 
other large list out, on which we understand preliminary 
estimates are being made. The equipment it is understood 
will be used in the new building to be erected at Schenectady. 
mention of which was made in this column a short time ago. 
In value, the tools specified will amount to considerably 
more than $100,000. The Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany are now buying a good sized equipment, several nice or- 
ders having been placed within the last few days. The 
amount involved in this transaction we understand is about 
$70,000. James T. Cooper & Co. of Lachine Rapids, Canada. 
who manufacture the Ingersoll-Sergeant line for the Canadian 
market, have built a very large extension to their plant, and 
purchased a large amount of machinery. We understand 
that the orders have not all been placed as yet. The 
Canada Foundry Company of Toronto Junction will equip 
a plant for shipbuilding and repair purposes. 

The Louisville Bolt & Iron Company of Louisville, Ky.. 
are preparing specifications for a large amount of machinery 
for the equipment of new mills, in which it is intended to 
produce sheet steel and corrugated iron. 

Purchases were made during the last week for about 
half of the equipment for the new shops of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad at Sayre, Pa. The orders were pretty well scattered 
along Liberty street. 

Additional inquiries have been sent out by the Westinz- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company. As we stated some weeks 
ago the equipment for their new shops is being purchased 
gradually. We are informed that fhe machines which they 
are now buying are for delivery next July. Work on the 
buildings has already been started and the project will be 
advanced as rapidly as possible. There was a report in the 
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street to the effect that the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company intended to acquire the plant of the Westinghouse 
Machine Company, thereby doubling their capacity, and the 
report further stated that the Westinghouse Machine Com- 
pany intended erecting a new plant at Trafford City, Pa., 
where they are now constructing a very large new foundry. 
This report was officially denied and the work of erecting 
new buildings parallel with the present buildings of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, which is now under 
way, bears out the original idea of entirely new extensions 
to the electric plant. We have it on good authority that in 
the course of five or six years the Machine Company may 
build a new plant at Trafford City, but that no such move 
is intended for the present. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad have 
specifications out for upward of $50,000 worth of machine 
tools and good working machinery. We understand that 
the machines are to be distributed among the Scranton, 
Kingsland and Dover shops. Both the Seaboard Air Line 
of Portsmouth, Va., and the Southern Railway, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., have propositions out for extensive equip- 
ments for their various machine shops. The Southern Rail- 
way list is said to be a very good one, containing such items 
as “20 planers.” The Pennsylvania Railroad made a num 
ber of very good awards during the last few days for their 
shops at Altoona and other points. One of the best of 
these orders was awarded to Gould & Eberhardt. It called 
for 12 large shapers. 

The National Enameling & Stamping Company, whose 
principal offices are located at 81 Fulton street, New York, 
will soon be in the market for a large equipment of heavy 
presses and machine tools. They intend erecting a new plant 
at New Orleans. The principal building will be four stories 
in hight, L shaped, one wing being 60 x 140 feet, and an- 
other, 60 x 290 feet. The works will be devoted to the man- 
ufacture of stamped and galvanized ware exclusively. One 
of the extensions will serve as a warehouse and salesroom, 
in which enameled, japanned and copper wares will be sold 
in addition to the product of the plant. The buildings will 
cost about $200,000, and will be of rather novel construction. 
There will be no stairs or elevators inside the building. 
Instead, four towers will be erected just outside of the 
buildings at various points and connected by fire proof doors 
with the floors of the building. These towers will contain 
the stairways and elevators. The buildings will be con- 
structed entirely of brick, steel and concrete, and will be 
provided with a gravity sprinkler system, which will obtain 
its supply from large tanks, which are to be placed on the 
tops of the towers referred to. It is intended to provide 
the plant with the most modern equipment, and make it one 
of the most economical and efficient plants of its kind in 
existence. 

The Navy Department have awarded some fair sized 
machine tool contracts for the League Island, Pensacola 
and Brooklyn yards. At the last session of Congress, $81,- 
000,000 was appropriated for the navy, a large amount of 
which will go into shop equipment, &ce. 

In the Naval Appropriation bill, March 8, 1908, $500,000 
is made available for the purchase and manufacture of 
smokeless powder. The smokeless powder factory at Indian 
Head is to be enlarged and $55,000 is made available. A 
new boiler plant will be placed in the navy yard at Wash- 
ington and $80,000 is appropriated. The shops at this 
yard will have new machinery and $50,000 is appropriated. 
The gun lathes will be converted from steam to electric 
drive, and $25,000 is made available. 

Under the Bureau of Yards and Docks $916,000 is ap- 
propriated for the various improvements to be made at the 
navy yard at Portsmouth, N. H. For certain improvements 
to be made in the navy yard at Boston the sum of $290,500 
is appropriated. 

For the improvements to be made at the New York Navy 
Yard. $298,500 is appropriated. Among the items $30,000 
will be expended for an electric plant extension. At the 
League Island Navy Yard there will be expended the sum 
of $309,200 for various improvements. The electrical 
plant will be extended and $75,000 will be expended. The 
fire protection system will be extended and $35,000 is ap- 
propriated. The sum of $25,000 is provided to complete the 
machine shops for the Bureau of Steam Engineering. At 
the Washington Navy Yard $224,240 will be expended for 
the various improvements. 

At the new naval station at Charleston, S. C., $300,000 
is appropriated. The power house, the machine shop and the 
joiner shop for the bureau of construction and repair will 
be completed and the sum of $225,000 is appropriated. The 
work on the power house’ for steam engineering will be 
commenced and $25,000 is made available. 

At the Norfolk navy yard $193,000 will be expended. 
Twenty thousand dollars will be expended for the electric 
system. 

At the naval station at Key West $165,000 will be ex- 
pended. ‘This includes a marine railway extension and im- 
provements to the coaling plant. 

At the navy yard, Mare Island, $188,000 will be ex- 
pended. There will be a new locomotive erane costing $12.- 
000, a storage tank for oil at the same cost, a railroad sys- 
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tem will be extended and $10,000 is appropriated. There 
will also be an extension of the electric plant system costing 
$50,000. A light and power station building will be erected 
costing $40,000. The electrical workshop will be extended 
and $25,000 will be expended. 

At the Puget Sound navy yard $295,200 will be ex- 
pended. ‘The electric light plant will be extended as well 
as the railroad equipment, and $50,000 is appropriated fo1 
continuing the erection of the boat shop. Foundry, copper- 
smith shop, boiler and blacksmith shop are to be completed 
at $50,000 each. The dry dock boiler plant will be extended 
at a cost of $10,000. A new locomotive crane and track will 
be erected around the dry dock at a cost of $00,000, and 
$40,000 is made available at present for the purpose. 

At the Pensacola navy yard $143,000 will be expended. 

At the naval station at New Orleans $111,800 will be 
expended. Additions to the floating dry dock will cost 
$15,000. The steam engineering shops will be extended at 
a cost of $50,000. 

Thirty-nine thousand dollars will be spent at the naval 
station, Tutuila. ‘This sum will be expended for grading 
and filling, waterworks, carpenter and blacksmith shop, 
buoys and ice-making plant. 

At the naval station at Cavite a new distilling plant will 
be provided at a cost of $20,000, and the sum of $300,000 
is provided for continuing the construction of the floating 
steel dry dock. 

At the Rhode Island naval station the sum of $252,000 
will be expended. 

Under the Bureau of Ordnance $14,200 is to be expended 
at the naval magazine on Iona Island. The new compressed 
air-charging station with pipes and fitting will be con 
structed, and $3,200 will be expended for machine tools. 
The old dock at this island will be improved, and $9,000 is 
to be expended. At the naval powder depot at Dover, N. J., 
$19 600 is appropriated for four electric elevators for two 
storehouses and other needed improvements. 

Under the Bureau of Construction and Repair, $20,000 
is given for the repairs and improvements of the construc- 
tion plant at the Portsmouth yard, $50,000 each for the con- 
struction plant at Boston and New York yard, $35,000 for 
the plants at League Island, Norfolk and Mare Island, re- 
spectively ; $75,000 for the plant at Puget Sound and $25, 
000 for the plant at the Naval Station, New Orleans. A 
steel ammunition lighter will be built for the Nayal Station 
at Cavite, at a cost of $80,000. 

The sum of $2,090,000 is appropriated for steam machin- 
ery under the Bureau of Steam Engineering and 41,200,000 
.is provided for the purchase, handling and preservation of all 
material and stores under this Bureau. The machinery plant 
at the Boston yard, consisting of electric cranes for foun- 
dry, boiler shop and smithery and a quantity of large and 
powerful machine tools to complete equipment of said shops, 
will be purchased and 860,000 is appropriated. Cranes and 
heavy tools to equip shops as altered at the Norfolk yard 
will be purchased and $25,000 is appropriated. A building, 
as an experiment station and testing laboratory, will be 
erected at Annapolis for this Bureau at a cost of $250,000. 
The necessary equipment of this building will be supplied 
at a cost of $150,000. 

A recent computation has placed the total aggregate 
power of steam turbines in use or under construction or 
ordered in different parts of the world at over 500,000 horse- 
power. Of this total the major portion is used, or to be 
used, for the driving of dyvnamos, alternators or other elec- 
trical machinery. while the next in point of power consump 
tion is marine engines. An item in point is the contract re 
cently given to the British Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Limited, by the Metropolitan District Railway 
Company of London, England, for four turbo-alternators. 
Each of these machines is designed for a normal capacity of 
500 kw., but will be capable of carrying an overload of 50 
per cent., giving for each unit a maximum output of 8250 
kw., or about 11,000 electric horse-power. These turbines 
will be not only the largest steam turbines ever made, but 
also the most powerful single cylinder engines of any type 
whatever in the world. Very few multiple cylinder engines 
in existence have greater power. Notwithstanding the enor- 
mous power they will develop, the dimensions of these en- 
gines are only 29 feet in length by 14 feet wide by 12 feet 
high, the overall length of turbine and alternator being 51 
feet 9 inches. The steam pressure will be 165 pounds per 
square inch, and the speed 1000 revolutions per minute. 


Catalogues Wanted.—Reierson Machinery Company, 
successors to John Poole Company of Portland, Ore., dealers 
in engines, boilers, pile driving and logging engines, gasoline 
engines, wood working and saw mill machinery, wind mills, 
pumps, iron pipe, fittings and belting, would like catalogues, 
with net prices on the above lines, from manufacturers. 

——- i --- — 

The Standard Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, with 
works at Butler, Pa., will erect two new steel buildings. 
ene a warehouse for storing bolts, which will be 125 x 40 
feet, and the other a templet shop, 40 x 75 feet. 
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Cleveland Machinery Market. 
CLEVELAND, OunI0, March 23, 1903. 
With spring at hand there is not the slightest indication 


of a falling off in the amount of business coming to manu- 


facturers and dealers in machinery and kindred lines. In 
fact, it seems as if this month shows more than the usual 
grist of proposed extensions and improvements. A number 
of concerns that seemed to feel at the first of the year it 
would not be necessary to make extensions, are now arrang- 
ing for them with all haste, while several recently promoted 
ventures are preparing to erect new factories and will fur- 
nish good business for machinery makers. In this city two 
important industries are developing with remarkable strides 

namely, the production of automobiles or automobile mate- 
rial and the manufacture of supplies for the equipping of 
the immense number of electric railway enterprises which 
center financially in Cleveland. Both seem almost bound- 
less in their scope, and there is scarcely an iron or machin 
ery manufacturing concern in the district but are becoming 
identified in some manner with one or both. The demand 
for machinery in steam railway work has also reached high 
water mark, and the manner in which all railroads are 
pushing their motive power to the limit is plainly reflected 
in the rush orders for tools required in repair shops. 

The question of labor is proving a problem that is per 
plexing more than one big company desirous of running 
double turn to take care of orders. Good machinists are 
scarce, and the men evidence their appreciation of the fact 
by an unwonted show of independence; the majority of then 
do not care to work nights, and do not have to. There are 
well defined rumors that May 1 may see another effort to 
establish that bone of contention, the nine-hour day. There 
wil] never be a better opportunity to embarrass the manu- 
facturers, but it is to be hoped that the men who are now 
enjoying the best conditions in the history of the country 
will not permit themselves to be induced to “kill the goose 
that laid the golden egg.” The question of fuel supply and 
cost no longer troubles local manufacturers: in fact, coal 
has taken an astonishing drop, now that the demand for 
domestic purposes is falling off. Good run of mine was sold 
this week at $2.15, on the track, while less than two months 
ago manufacturers were begging for the same coal at $4.50. 

An important contract which has been watched with 
interest by machinery manufacturers was closed last week; 
that of the Interstate Engineering Company, who are build 
ing a large plant at Bedford for the production of cranes 
and structural material. The equipment will be of heavy 
haracter, and the bulk of the business went to Manning, 
Maxwell & Moore and the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
while the Pattison Machinery Company and Strong, Carlisle 
& Hammond Company came in for two or three tools each. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Company are moving ma 
chinery into their new factory addition, the third erected 
within two years, which is 50 x 140 feet, three stories and 
basement. Their business is much heavier than it was last 
vear, and they are experiencing great difficulty in keeping up 

stock of their lines of tools. Demand from nearly all the 
foreign countries shows improvement within the past few 
months, Germany and the Scandinavian counties being the 
only exceptions to this rule. 

E. H. Dyer & Co.. New England Building, have taken a 


contract with the St. Louis Sugar Company for a complete 
sugar plant, including warehouse, beet sheds, cooper shop, 
power plant, & They will install an equipment of machine 


t 


ools. The plant will have a capacity of 600 tons per day. 

The Kilby Mfg. Company have placed contracts with the 
W. H. Pattison Machinery Company for complete machine 
shop equipments for the six sugar plants they are building. 
The work of building and equipping these six plants consti- 
tutes the largest single season’s business in this line they 
have ever contracted for. 

Jos. Dyson & Sons, manufacturers of forgings, have 
moved into their new addition, and will increase their facili- 
ties for large work by. installing two Chambersburg steam 
hammers, one 1500 and the other a 4000-pound hammer. 
They are installing lathes to rough finish their forgings. 

The King Engineering Company, recently organized, have 
established a shop at 35 Michigan street, where they will 
manufacture trolley catchers, fenders, trolley wheels and 
harps, and several other kinds of electric railway supplies, 
as well as water closet flushers, burglar proof sash locks, 
and other mechanical devices of their own invention. They 
expect to install considerable new special machinery. 

F. H. Bultman & Co. are doing an immense amount of 
special gear cutting, their heaviest demand coming from 
manufacturers of automobiles and cranes. They are also re- 
ceiving many inquiries for their automatic gear cutters, but 
are so crowded with jobbing work that they are unable to 
devote much attention to the production of machines. They 
are building a large special gear cutter for the Browning 
Engineering Company. They expect shortly to increase their 
‘acilities by taking another floor in their building. 

The firm of Brew & Hatcher have been organized by F. 
O. Brew and W. A. Hatcher, both of whom have been 
prominently identified with the mannfacture of automobiles 


n this section. They have established offices at 34-36 Co 














ry 


lumbus street and factory at 39-41 Winter street, where they 
will manufacture a large line of parts of gasoline automo- 
biles, including complete motors, transmission gears, car- 
buretters, oiling devices, &c. They will also be prepared to 
manufacture to order any kind of automobile material. They 
have purchased a number of high class machine tools, and 
expect to buy more in the near future. They have already 
closed some very good contracts and expect to derive a large 
business from the 15 or more automobile factories in this 
city and vicinity. 

Foot, Burt & Co., manufacturers of multiple drilling 
machinery, report that at the present time they are receiv- 
ing more business than at any time in their history. In 20 
days this month they closed contracts for more tools than 
they can build in double that time, and, as a general thing, 
they are not making contracts for better than 90 days’ de- 
livery. They expect soon to increase their facilities by tak- 
ing another floor in the building they now occupy. Last 
week they shipped a large multiple drill weighing 18,000 
pounds to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, and 
large tools to the St. Louis Transit Company and the St. 
Louis Car Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

The Cleveland Wire Spring Company are occupying their 
new addition, and are now preparing to market a new device 
in the shape of a steel truck for handling steel barrels used 
in foundries and machine shops. The truck engages in two 
ears on the sides of the barrel, thus saving the work of the 
additional man usually required to lift a barrel on an ordi- 
nary truck. The company are now manufacturing a com- 
plete line of steel barrels and boxes for the class of work 
above mentioned. They report that one of their departments 
is showing a 50 per cent. increase over last year’s business, 
and there is a good average gain all along the line. 

The Cleveland City Forge & Iron Company report that 
they are very busy on railway forgings, but that unlike the 
majority of lines, there is little doing in the forgings used 
for marine work, which in the past has been one of the 
heavy ends of their business. The small amount of ocean 
vessel building is accountable for this. An official of the 
company stated that while the 30 odd vessels being built 
on the Great Lakes this season appeared very large to the 
average observer, it amounted to comparatively little, so far 
as marine forgings are concerned. The large ocean vessels, 
with twin or triple screw and triple or quadruple expansion 
engines set in the center of the vessel, furnish a much larger 
tonnage in steel forgings than lake vessels, which usually 
have single propeller shafts, with engines set in the stern 
of the vessel. 

The Cleveland Punch & Shear Works state that a very 
large percentage of their business is coming from railway 
shops, the general use of steel cars causing a heavy demand 
for punches and shears. They are furnishing a number of 
large tools to the Pressed Steel Car Company. Shipments of 
Cleveland tools this month included a 20-inch double punch 
and shear for the Hinkle Iron Company, New York; a 12- 
foot radial drill to the Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa. ; 
a large motor driven bending machine to the Standard Steel 
Car Company, Butler, Pa.; two 19-inch throat punches, one 
18-inch throat punch and one 12-inch rotary planer, with 30- 
inch head, to the Carolina Bridge Company, Burlington, N. 
C., and one No. 4 multiple punch to the International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago. 

The Eastern Ohio Traction Company of this city have 
completed plans for a new car house and repair shop to be 
erected at Chagrin Falls to replace the shops destroyed by 
fire a short time ago. Considerable machinery will be 
installed to take care of the repair work of the system. 
The building will be brick and steel, 70 x 150 feet. 

Insurance adjusters have not yet settled on the damage 
caused by the recent fire at the plant of Ajax Mfg. Com- 
pany. The foundry, which was little injured, was started 
up to-day, but the machine shop was badly damaged. A 
large portion of their machine tool equipment was injured. 
but many of the machines under con’struction can be cleaned 
up and completed without much delay. The company have 
not yet decided about rebuilding on the present site, but 
they will probably do so. 

The Cleveland Dental Mfg. Company are erecting a 
unique factory for the production of all kinds of dental in- 
struments and supplies. The building will be three stories, 
76 x 150 feet, and will embody the latest ideas of slow burn- 
ing mill construction. It will have large fire proof vaults 
for storage of patterns and dies, elevators inclosed with 
brick walls and fire proof doors, boiler house separated from 
main building by heavy fire proof wall, and the roof concrete 
and steel construction. The factory will be equipped with 
fine special machinery designed for their work. 

The Cleveland Cap Screw Company are now filling a 
number of. large orders for a new type of cap screw which 
they have recently perfected. It has a steel shank with a 
brass head, the two metals being welded by the electric 
welding process, which the company utilize in the production 
of a general line of cap screws and bolts. Their products, 
both all steel and combination metals, are reported to be 


giving universal satisfaction, and the company are now - 


operating on double turn to take care of orders. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The volume of business in industrial stocks during the 
past week has been somewhat under the average of recent 
weeks, in sympathy with the reduced business in railroad 
stocks. The money market continues to dominate the situa- 
tion, and although the New York banks are now adding to 
their reserves the surplus available for speculative purposes 
is still too meager to permit large operations. The greatest 
activity occurred in Tennessee Coal & Iron, stimulated by 
the excellent financial showing recently made. The fluctua- 
tions in this stock were, nevertheless, somewhat narrow, the 
high point for the week being 683 and the low point 65%. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron on much smaller business showed a 
fluctuation from 69%, the high point, to 65, the low point. 
The movement on other stocks was much less, the general 
market showing steadiness and a good degree of firmness. 
Transactions have been quite large in the United States Steel 
Corporation’s new 5 per cent. bonds, which sold during the 
week at 8614 to 88%. At Boston, the price of Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company’s stock was adversely affected by the 
reports of serious damage by fire to one of their principal 
coal mines. The stock fell as low as 2714, from which a 
rapid recovery occurred to 32%. 

The International Heater Company of Utica, N. Y., a 
consolidation of a number of furnace interests in that local- 
ity, have by vote of their stockholders reduced their capital 
stock from $1,800,000 to $551,900. The stock originally con- 
sisted of 9000 shares of preferred and 9000 shares of com- 
mon of a par value of $100 each. The new stock consists 
of 5519 shares of a par value of $100 each. The change will 
be accomplished by retiring and canceling all of the common 
stock of the company issued or authorized and 3481 shares 
of the preferred stock authorized but unissued. The num- 
ber of directors was also reduced from 13 to 7. 

Speyer & Co. and Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co. state that 
the advance applications for the Lackawanna steel bonds 
largely exceeded the amount of the bonds not subscribed for 
by the stockholders. 

Dividends.—New York Air Brake Company have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 

EK. W. Bliss Company have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 245 per cent. on the common stock and 2 per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable April 1. Books close March 26 
and reopen April 1. 

It is reported that the Manufacturers’ Light & Heat 
Company of Pittsburgh will increase their dividend in April, 
paying 3 per cent. quarterly instead of 2 per cent. regular 
and % per cent. extra as heretofore. 


————— SS ———- 


The Canonsburg Steel & Iron Works..—PirtTs- 
BURGH, Pa., March 25, 1908.—The Canonsburg Steel & 
Iron Works expect to start up their plant at Canonsburg, 
Pa., on or about April 1. This is a six-mill plant and 
the product will consist of steel and iron sheets for 
stamping, enameling, deep drawing, tinning, galvaniz- 
ing, japanning, bicycle, showecard and sign sheets and 
stove and range work. The plant is entirely new and 
modern, and the officials are John F. Budke, president 
and general manager; John M. Watson, vice-president 
and business manager; William H. Paxton, treasurer, 
and George W. Retberg, secretary. 


————-——— > 





The Jones & Laughlin and Clairton Negotiations.— 
PITTSBURGH, PaA., March 25, 1903.—Despite denials to 
the contrary, we can state that the deals for the ab- 
sorption of Clairton Steel Company and Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion are still under way, with a strong probability that 
both of these concerns will be taken over by the Steel 
Corporation within a very short time. Prices and terms 
have been agreed upon and only minor details remain 
to be arranged. 

The Clairton Ore & Coke Company of Pittsburgh, a 
subsidiary interest of the Clairton Steel Company, have 
been granted a charter. The new company will build a 
large number of coke ovens in the Connellsville region to 
make coke for the three blast furnaces of the Clairton 
Steel Company. 


Reports emanating from Cleveland, Ohio, of a pro- 
posed consolidation of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Com- 
pany, Cambria Steel Company, La Belle Iron Works, 
Lukens Iron & Steel Company, Otis Steel Company and 
one or two other concerns have been officially denied. 
No such proposed consolidation is under way. 
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HARDWARE. 


l will be something of a surprise to many who have 

been in touch with syndicate buying to learn that 
the syndicate buyers of New York have revised their 
lists of clients in accordance with the wishes of the sec- 
retary of the National Hardware Association, three out 
of the four being induced to drop a number of their 
houses who were objected to as not of sufficient size to 
justify their having a place among the other houses thus 
represented. The list of the other firm of purchasing 
agentS was, aS we have already announced, so satis- 
factory as not to require any revision. The secretary of 
the National Hardware Association is certainly to be 
congratulated on the accomplishment of a task which 
was invested with serious difficulties. The success which 
has crowned his negotiations unquestionably reflects 
credit on the skill, energy and tact with which they 
were conducted by him, while at the same time it indi- 
“ates clearly the disposition on the part of the syndicate 
buyers to meet the approval of the large jobbers of the 
country represented in the National Association. 


The immediate results of this conclusion of the nego- 
tiations are obvious: 1. A number of houses doing more 
or less of a jobbing business have been removed from 
the syndicate buyers’ lists, and in this way denied the 
privilege of representation in connection with the larger 
houses who are employing the system. 2. While there 
is still a very wide diversity in the size and extent of 
business of the houses now represented by these New 
York buyers, they are more nearly equal than hereto- 
fore. 3. There has been a practical, though not formal, 
recognition on the part of the jobbing trade of the coun- 
try of syndicate buying as a legitimate part of the Hard- 
ware business. 4. In view of the tacit approval, more 
or less official, under which the system is now conducted, 
syndicate buying is likely to be regarded with more favor 
and to have in general a more assured place in the trade. 
In view of these obvious features of the situation, there 
will naturally be some difference of opinion as to the de- 
sirability of the action taken and its influence upon: the 
trade at iarge. 


The situation is evidently invested with some uncer- 
tainty and the course of things will be watched with 
interest. A question will naturally occur as to the course 
which will be pursued by the houses who have been 
dropped.- After becoming familiar with the benefits of 
syndicate buying—if we may assume from the number 
who patronize it that it is found beneficial—they are 
abruptly debarred from the privilege. It is not to be 
supposed that they will consent to lose permanently the 
advantage of a New York representation. Another fact 
of special significance is the marked increase on the 
part of the larger retail merchants, some of whom do a 
limited jobbing business, to unite in syndicates for the 
purchase of goods. The association movement among 
Hardware merchants throughout the country is bring- 
ing this feature to the front, and the success with which 
local syndicates are conducted is attracting the attention 
of the larger merchants to this method of securing ad- 
vantageous prices. The principle of syndicate buying 
as a department of the trade being conceded, notwith- 
standing the evils often connected with it, it is not sur- 
prising that enterprising merchants should endeavor to 
discover some methods by which they can utilize it to 
their advantage, especially in view of the fierce com- 
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petition which they are, under present conditions, obliged 
to carry on with the catalogue houses and department 
stores. The problem is a difficult and perplexing one. 


The conclusion of the report of the meeting of the 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, which 
was held last week in Chicago, will be found in the fol- 
lowing pages. While not nearly as voluminous as the 
reports of the various State associations, inasmuch as 
its deliberations were devoted entirely to practical work 
rather than to the reading of papers and the discussion 
of trade questions, the account of its proceedings will be 
interesting to those who are -udying trade tendencies. 
It is evident that the retail branch of the trade is getting 
in a position where it should be instrumental in con- 
tributing its part to the welfare of the trade at large as 
well as in securing its own protection and advancing its 
own interests. With the difficulty and delicacy of some 
of the questions and the conflict of interests involved, 
there is obvious need of a reasonable and even conserva- 
tive disposition in dealing with what are justly deemed 
trade abuses, and it is gratifying to observe in the*ex- 
pressions and acts of those who are directing the move- 
ment evidences of this spirit without any weakness or 
indecision in standing up for the rights of retail mer- 
chants. It promises well for the cause represented by 
the gathering in Chicago that the officers of the associa- 
tion recently elected, like their predecessors, are mer- 
chants of caliber and standing, who may be depended 
upon to represent faithfully the great trade of which 
they are the official leaders. The outcome should be a 
better understanding between the various classes of the 
trade and the promotion of the prosperity of all. 





Condition of Trade. 


Perhaps the most noticeable feature of the Hardware 
market at the present time is the strength which is very 
generally pervading it. The course of prices for the 
raw material, whether Iron or other metals, is giving 
manufactured products a decided firmness, and in a 
good many lines actual advances have taken place. The 
confident feeling among the trade is encouraged by 
these conditions and orders are placed liberally. The 
chief difficulty is in obtaining goods, and the in- 
dications point more decidedly than heretofore to 
a searcity in many lines. The jobbing trade 
are counseling their customers to buy early, and 
it looks as if this would be the wise course. There 
is nothing in sight to indicate any general shrink- 
age in values in the near future, and in view of the 
tone of the market and the probability that the fac- 
tories will, even though running to their full capacity, 
be unable to turn out enough goods to satisfactorily 
meet the demands of the trade makes it the part of 
wisdom to secure goods in ample time. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that labor difficulties may interfere with 
the output of mills and factories, and delays in trans- 
portation are likely to continue both to diminish pro- 
duction and defer the receipt of goods. Under these 
conditions the sale of Hardware is a comparatively 
easy matter, and there is little need for concessions to 
induce business. There is more or less cutting, as al- 
ways, by the jobbing houses, among whom there is 
keen rivalry, and the existing competition and strife 
for business is inducing in some sections the making 
of prices which are unnecessarily low. In a number of 
lines in which advances have taken place the jobbers’ 
prices are below those of the manufacturers. 
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Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 

A more ample supply of Coke is available to manu- 
fecturers of Hardware Staples and Specialties, and some 
little improvement is reported from time to time in the 
cars obtainable for the distribution of the manufactured 
product. But this is not general, and transportation 
service is still of an intermittent character; and while 
some little improvement is noted in the assembling of 
raw material, there are still a number of annoyances, so 
that manufacturers are cautioning agents about making 
promises of goods for early delivery. Manufacturers of 
Wire and Fencing, while noting some impression upon 
accumulated orders, are still very much behind in mak- 
ing shipments. This is also true of Steel Goods, jobbers 
reporting more and more difficulty in obtaining supplies 
to apply on contract, while consumers are urgently de- 
manding shipments of goods not only on contracts the 
time for which has already passed, but many are urgent- 
ly requesting anticipation of shipments, which under 
the circumstances is almost impossible. The delay in 
shipments of Hoes, Rakes, Shovels, Spades and similar 
articles is reported by manufacturers to be due largely 
to the inability of obtaining Handles. The subsidence of 
the floods in the Southwest, it is anticipated, will be 
followed by an urgent demand for Fencing and other 
supplies, made necessary by the washouts, and jobbers 
are fortifying themselves to meet the increased demand 
for such staples. The warm weather which prevailed 
the early part of the week acted as a powerful stimulant 
to trade, especially for spring gocds, the warm weather 
belng followed by a flood of orders by mail and wire and 
urgent requests for shipments on orders previously placed. 
In fact, some local jobbers report that they have made 
heavier shipments within the last week or ten days 
than ever before in the history of their trade. The de- 
mand for Wire Cloth and Screen Doors is reported to be 
even greater than it was this time a year ago, but sup- 
plies of this sort are much more ample than they were 
jast March, when, it may be remembered, there was very 
much difficulty in obtaining even ordinary amounts. 
Poultry Netting has continued especially active. The 
orders for Hatchets, Saws, Drawing Knives, Augers, 
Chisels and other Carpenters’ Tools have been unusually 
heavy even for this season, and the -demand for Build- 
ers’ Hardware has been increasing materially, an urgent 
‘all being made for shipment cf small orders from stock 
as well as on contracts, while several contracts for large 
buildings have consummated during the week, one order 
having been received from New Orleans for the fitting 
of a 16-story building. The movement in Refrigerators, 
Ice Cream Freezers, Lawn Mowers and other season- 
able goods of this character has been greatly stimulated. 
The returning winter weather during the past few days, 
however, will modify the urgency of the calls from deal- 
ers. In Heavy Hardware there has been a further in- 
crease in the demand for Bars, Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, 
Screws, including Blacksmiths’ Supplies and Wagon 
Material, especially for Tires, Rims, Hubs, Spokes, &e. 
Machine Bolts have been advanced 10 per cent., and 
manufacturers of Hot Pressed Nuts, both square and 
hexagon, have revised prices, the discounts now being 
$5.20 for square and $5.40 for hexagon from list, Tapped 
being 20 cents above these prices. Lead and Ingot Cop- 
per, while strong, have not further advanced during the 
week, but Sheet Zine is now \% cent higher and Spelter 
records another advance of 10 cents. Black and Gal- 
vanized Plates are again stronger and several independ- 
ent mills have either withdrawn or advanced prices. 
The strike which affected the plumbing supply houses 
last week has now been submitted to arbitration, and 
the outlook is favorable to an early settlement. The 
demand for Merchant Pipe from jobers has been rather 
stimulated than otherwise. 


St. Louis. 


(By Telegraph.) 

The very favorable conditions,of trade continue in 
the Hardware market, and the volume of demand is 
such as to keep the jobbing establishments very lively 
<enters of activity. Local conditions, owing to labor dif- 
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ficulties and the consequent interruption of building op- 
erations. have made some difference in the demand for 
Builders’ Hardware, but this, it is hoped, will be but 
transient and matters will soon be adjusted. Shipments 
in large volume of Shelf Goods, Steel Goods, Refriger- 
ators, Ice Cream Freezers, Washing Machines, Lawn 
Mowers, Wire Cloth, Poultry Netting, Screens, Screen 
Doors and many other lines keep the shipping depart- 
ments on the move. Shortage of Saws, Mallets, Agri- 
cultural Handles and several other lines is still an issue 
of complaint on the part of the jobbers. The general 
conditions of present demand and future prospects for 
business in all territory covered from this point are said 
to be most promising. Carriage and Wagon Hardware 
are meeting with a very fair demand, in line with other 
classes of material handled in the heavy department of 
this market. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Demand continues active and mills are 
well filled with orders. Conditions have been unchanged 
for some weeks—specifications coming in freely and a 
considerable number of new orders being placed. Many 
who had already purchased find that they have not 
enough Nails to carry them through their spring trade. 
The market is remarkably steady and prices are de- 
cidedly firm. Quotations are as follows: 


ee I BOON. gos nhs HOON S Che dee eK CewN $2.00 
Beetatlons, CAFIORE TOW. occ sic icices ccc sce cecwace . 2.05 
Retailers, less than carload lotS...........seceeee 2.15 


New York.—Loecal business has been temporarily in- 
terfered with during recent stormy weather. On an 
average demand for small lots of Nails from store is 
good and entirely satisfactory. Quotations are more 
closely adhered to than for som: time, and are as fol- 
lows: Single carloads, $2.20; sma!l lots from store, $2.25 
to $2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Most of the important Nail 
mills, both independent and combination, are reported 
to be running quite full with an ample supply cf fuel, 
and some little improvement is also noted in the car 
situation, allowing freer shipment; but producers are 
still far behind in the filling of orders. Specifications 
continue to come in quite freely and new business is 
fully as heavy as the manufacturers care to see. The 
jobbing trade is increasing and the market is firm in 
tone with full prices realized, sales being on the basis 
of $2.20, manufacturers selling to jouvers 5 cents less 
f.o.b. cars, Chicago. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Prices are firm and a very 
steady demand continues for Wire Nails. Jobbers quote 
in small lots from store $2.30. 

Pittsburgh.—The Wire Nail market is exceedingly 
strong in every way, demand being heavy and prices 
firm. We understand that one large mill is quoting 
$2.05 minimum. It is the general belief of the trade 
that prices of Wire Nails will be higher owing to heavy 
demand and the searcity and high prices of Steel and 
Coal. Deliveries are still unsatisfactory, but are better 
than some time ago, as the railroad situation seems to 
be gradually clearing. Prices are being firmly main- 
tained and we quote: Wire Nails $2 in carloads to job- 
bers, $2.05 in carloads to retailers and $2.15 in small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days; for Galvanizing Nails 75 cents per 
keg is charged and for Tinning Nails $1.50 per keg 
extra. 

Cut Nails.—Demand continues good, buying having 
been more active in anticipation of an advance in prices. 
It is understood that during the past week some manu- 
facturers have refused to accept contract orders until 
after the meeting of the Cut Nail Association, which is 
to be held this week. The feeling has been expressed 
by these same manufacturers that they should get more 
money for their Nails owing to the high price of Steel 
and the difficulty in getting it. Manufacturers of this 
class may or may not be a minority at the meeting. 
Quotations are as follows: $2.10, base, in carloads, and 
$2.15 in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight 
in Tube Rate Book to point of destination; terms 60 
days, less 2 per cent. off 10 days. 
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New York.—There is a steady demand for Cut Nails 
in the local market, which continues firm. Quotations 
for carloads and less than carloads are as follows: 


Cnet: GUE GOONS 5s oes. Gio ok ous ane Sevens wed $2.24 
Less thOR CATIONGN Of dOCK «...6 6. vcccccescceescsess 22S 
SURG SOUR PEOE WOES. os is «ha ck Koc cow ee eke 2.35 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—There has continued to be a 
good demand, with some little increase in movement 
through more ample transportation facilities. The mar- 
ket continues firm, with an advance anticipated for 
prompt shipments. The jobbing trade has increased ma- 
terially. The local order trade continues to be met on 
the basis of $2.261%4 in carload lots and $2.36 for less 
than carload lois for Steel, Chicago. Iron Nails are held 
at $2.50 per keg from store, Chicago. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—-Cut Nails continue in fair de- 
mand, and jobbers’ quotations are as follows: Steel at 
$2.42 and Lron at $2.55. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a good demand for Cut Nails, 
and the tone of the market is very firm. In some quar- 
ters the belief is expressed that there will be no change 
in price of Cut Nails for April delivery at the meeting 
of the Cut Nail Manufacturers’ to be held 
this week. Deliveries of Cut Nails are improving, as the 
railroad situation is better. Prices are firm and we 
quote: Steel Cut Nails, $2.10, base, in carloads and $2.15 
in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in 
Tube Rate Book to point of destination, 60 days, less 2 
per cent. off in 10 days. Iron Cut Nails take 10 cents 
advance over Steel. 


Barb Wire.—The mills have orders on hand which 
will keep them well employed for some months. There 
is considerable new business, and specifications on con- 
tracts are coming in freely. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
cash in 10 days: 


Association, 


Painted. Galv. 

BOMOOTN, CORMIER gin 86 deen eo Re deeeal $2.30 $2.60 
a nei 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.45 2.75 
Chicago, by Telegraph.—Specifications on contracts 


placed some time since continue to be received in lib- 
eral amount and new orders for early and later ship- 
ments are increasing rather than otherwise, but the 
milis are gradually getting into better position to take 
cure of heavy tonnage already placed and in sight. Gal- 
vanized sells at $2.80 in carload lots and $2.90 in less 
than carload lots, Chicago. Staples have been selling 
well at $2.35 in carload lots and $2.45 in less than ear- 
load lots. 

St. Louis, by Telegraph.—Sales of Barb Wire continue 
on a good scale. In small lots from store Painted is 
quoted at $2.65 and Galvanized at $2.95. 

Pittsburgh.—A moderate amount of new business is 
being placed in Barb Wire, but is confined mostly to 
sinall lots, the larger trade having evidently covered 
their requirements before the recent advance in prices 
was made. The tone of the market is firm. We quote 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, 
$2.60 in carloads to jobbers; Painted, $2.35; Galvanized, 
$2.65 in carloads to retailers; Painted, $2.45: Galvanized, 
$2.75 in small lots to retailers. 

Plain Wire.—From present indications the season’s 
business is likely to be heavy in this line. New orders 
and contracts have amounted to a large tonnage at the 


mills. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

arene, GUT e 56 is.6 es 6 ca Ne dad de ed tals cds tee 
PA) MMU Sind een Six entenxwece Ceslacewia ve ctuele’s 1.95 
Ee ee re ee ee 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 


other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


6to9 10 111241214413 14 15 16 17 18 
Base $0.05 -10 15 2d 35 45 55 .70 -85 Plain. 
$0.30 .35 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 1.70 1.85 Galv. 


Chicago, by Teleyraph.—Liberal orders for both Plain 
Wire and Wire Fencing have been received during the 
past week, and with liberal specifying on old contracts 
capacity. 


the mills are being pushed to their utmost 
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The jobbing trade has increased materially and the 
market is strong. Sales are being made for Nos. 6 to 
9 on the basis of $2.05 to $2.10 in carload lots on track 
and $2.15 to $2.20 in less than car lots from store, Gal- 
vanized bringing 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 
cents extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 
The market conditions con- 
tinue strong, and a very good line of sales is reported 
by the jobbing trade. No. 9 is quoted at $2.25 and Gal- 
vanized at $2.55 in small lots from store. 
Pittsburgh—-A moderate amount of new 
Plain Wire is being placed, but most of the large buyers 
covered before the recent advance in prices was made. 
Shipments are improving, and there is less complaint 
in regard to deliveries than for time. The tone 
of the market is firm and we quote: Plain Wire, $1.90, 
base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in car- 


St. Louis, by Telegraph. 


tonnage in 


some 


loads to retailers and $2.05 in small lots to retailers; Gal- 
vanized, 30 extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents 
extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 


cents 


Carriage Bolts.—During the past year or so the mar- 
ket has been more or less disturbed by the entrance of 
Bolts which depart from the regular standards and are 
manufactured by a being de- 
scribed as of scant with rolled thread, and cold 
headed. They have been put on the market at prices 
under those established by the makers of the regular 
goods, who for a time ignored them, relying upon the 
superior quality of their own product. Competition of 
this class of Bolts, however, has become so important a 
factor in the trade that at the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Manufacturers it was deemed advisable to make 
a reduction in price on the sizes of Bolts affected there- 
by. Action was accordingly taken by which Carriage 
Bolts &% x 6 inches and smaller are sold at a price about 
10 per cent. less than the other sizes, the price on which 
remains unchanged. With this exception the Carriage 
Bolt market is referred to as in very fair condition, 
prices being, on the whole, pretty well maintained, and 
with less irregularity than a short time ago. The volume 
of business is large and the outlook for a heavy trade is 
excellent. 


less expensive process, 


size, 


Copper Goods.—The increased cost of Copper con- 
tinues to have a marked influence on products into which 
this metal enters as an important material. Advances 
have been made in a number of lines, and other goods 
in which no advance has yet taken place are held with 
increasing firmness. This is the case with Copper Rivets 
and Burrs, for which the manufacturers are taking 
orders only for immediate delivery. 

Washers.—The market for Wrought Iron Washers 
has a strong tone, and prices are firmly maintained. 

Galvanized Pump Chain.—The cost of the raw mate- 
rial is contributing to the strength of Galvanized Pump 
Chain, and slightly higher prices are announced by lead- 
ing manufacturers. 

Tin, Galvanized and Japanned Ware.—The manu- 
facturers of Kitchen Utensils and House Furnishing 
Goods, such as Plain, Retinned and Stamped Ware, Pol- 
ished, Galvanized, Pieced and Japanned Wares, Tinners’ 
Trimmings, &¢., acting in concert at a meeting held in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 16, have, under various dates 
since that conference, issued subsidiary lists covering, 
perhaps, a quarter of the items in the main list, making 
advances of somewhere from 5 to 12% or 15 per cent., as 
near as can be approximated, with an average advance 
of about 714 per cent., subject to the same discounts of 
10 and 7% per cent. to parties on the classified list. These 
changes are effective from March 16. The greatest 
changes appear to be in Retinned Goods. 

Roofing and Building Papers.—The manufacturers of 
Tarred Felts, who for some time have had control of the 
market in this line, have advanced the price of Single 
Ply Tarred Roofing Felt within a few days from $1 to 
$2 a ton in the various territories, in which prices are 


graded according to the distance from manufacturing 
points. Single Ply Tarred Felt is now quoted in New 


York and adjacent territory at $35.50 per ton in less than 
earloads and $32.50 for car lots. There are no changes 
as yet in Two and Three Ply Felts, which are quoted at 
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55 to 60 cents for Two-Ply and 78 to 85 cents for Three- 
Ply, the lower prices being for carloads. Rosin Sized 
Sheathing in this territory is $34 per ton, less than car- 
loads, and $31 for carloads. Deadening Felt is now as 
high as it is likely to go this season, at $42 to $45 per 
ton, any change being likely to be a concession from 
these prices. 

Cordage.—The demand for Rope continues steady and 
in fair volume. Quotations are unchanged, as follows: 
Manila Rope, on the basis of 7-16-inch and larger, 
from 114% to 11% cents, according to maker. Sisal 
Rope is made to a price, and quotations on the above 
basis range from 8 to 10 cents per pound, according to 
quality. Both kinds of Rope are subject to a rebate of 
% cent per pound in large quantities. 

Paris Green.—There is very little activity in the mar- 
ket, owing to the fact that it is between seasons and 
buyers have not begun sending in duplicate orders. 
Quotations remain unchanged, as follows: 


Less than 1 ton. Per lb. 
RE TE a Is oo a iss 8 6s ob vss shee dees 13%. 
Ie AEP AS NN oo Wi sd decd wie ae Qa l4e. 
A ee I a so ow ab sie w pin we Nala ae a 15e. 
ERO TOS, BS TO DB OTGB . o.oo ci soc cee cveseensons 15e. 
Sra PUL. BP NEN oy ac eno a 0 oR. Caeace ves alee 154. 
eer NOONE i Ss oo Sica dace ccdcleKoeneue 16¢. 
Or I Fe NS ik ok ois iw bnsweGweaekdeawe 7c. 


One to 5 tons, 1 cent per pound less; 5 tons and over, 1% 
cents per pound less. 

Glass.—The conference between the Independent and 
Federation Glass companies and the outside companies 
which was held last week gives some promise of an 
agreement being reached to close all factories on April 
18. It is reported that about 500 pots outside the Inde- 
pendent and Federation companies have agreed to close 
down, provided 200 additional pots, or a total of 700 
pots, go out of blast. Committees were appointed to con- 
fer with factories not represented at the meeting to en- 
deavor to get them to close their plants on that date. 
The American Window Glass Company have severed 
their connection with all associations and are not taking 
any part in these negotiations, as they have closed all 
except their machine equipped pliant. It has been esti- 
mated that there is a total of about 3,800,000 boxes of 
Glass in the hands of manufacturers and jobbers, or 
enough to provide for a normal demand for about nine 
months. Should all plants agree to close in April, it 
would appear that a price war may be averted. It is re- 
ported that if the factories are not closed at that time the 
American Company will put their holdings of something 
over 1,000,000 boxes of Glass on the market at a price 
which would move it. It is also said that they will sell 
direct to the retail trade, in this event, but this is with- 
out official confirmation. Quotations of the jobbers’ as- 


sociation, for either single or double strength, are as 
follows: 


Discount. 
PN R65 koe kds ns cake oes wee 90 and 10 
F.o.b. factory, carload lots.........90 and 20 ana 2% 
F.o.b. factory, 2000-box lots............... 90 and 25 


Oils.—Linseed OCil.—There is a good steady demand for 
Linseed Oil, mostly in small lots. The stiffening of the 
Seed market has advanced prices on out of town brands. 
Quotations, according to quantity, are as follows: City 
Raw, 46 to 47 cents; out of town Raw, 43 cents per 
gallon. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The demand for Turpentine is 
more active, ard prices at this point have advanced. 
Quotations, according to quantity, are as follows: South- 
erns, 6814 to 69 cents; machine made barrels, 69 to 69% 
cents per gallon. The new crop, which has been some- 
what backward, is now reported from the South as be- 
ginning to come in, in larger quantities. 


—_— 


THE FARM IMPLEMENT News Company, Masonic Tem- 
ple, Chicago, Ill.. have issued Volume XIII of their 
“ Buyers’ Guide” to the purchase of Farm Implements, 
Machines, Vehicles and Repairs, which is revised and is- 
sued annually. This cloth bound book of 278 pages is 
carefully compiled and is useful for reference in the field 
to which it relates. One feature is the giving of names 
and brands to the various articles whenever practicable. 
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which aids in finding the manufacturers of goods known 
by a specific name. 
Gulia daiiitie dteaninate 


Correspondence. 


The New York Association. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., March 21, 1903. 

To the Hditor: I have just finished reading your ex- 
cellent account of the New York State Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association’s annual convention and have vainly 
perused the list of members for one small atom of hope, 
one name of a dealer from New York City, but find it 
not. Here in the great metropolis there does not seem 
to be a man to stand out for association or organization. 

We have all the evils mentioned by the speakers at 
that convention and many others. The question of man- 
ufacturers selling direct is perhaps so prevalent here 
that we are calloused. Other abuses are the shattering 
of prices on standard lines of Tools by department stores 
for the sole purpose of making capital for themselves; 
jobbers visiting small carpenter shops, mills and fac- 
tories and quoting prices on goods that would make it 
ruinous for a retail dealer to try and compete with them, 
taking of the trade of furnishing new buildings with 
Hardware by manufacturers direct almost entirely out 
of the retail dealers’ hands. 

Are we city dealers going to see all country dealers 
organize and do nothing ourselves? 

Would a little missionary work by the National, Asso- 
ciation be amiss in New York and Brooklyn? B.S. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HARDWARE CLUB. 


T the annual meeting of the members of the Hard- 
ware Club, held Saturday, March 21, the following 
gentlemen were elected to serve as governors for the 
term of three years, expiring in 1906—viz.: Eugene Bis- 
sell, Thomas F. Keating, J. Leonard Varick, Richard 
R. Williams and William Bishop. The full board in the 
near future will elect officers to serve during the ensuing 
year. A perusal of the treasurer’s report shows the 
club to be in an exceedingly sound and prosperous con- 
dition. The resident membership is not only full to the 
legal limit of 600, but there is a waiting list of 36 ready 
to fill vacancies as they occur. At a recent meeting of 
the Board of Governors seven resident members were 
elected together with four nonresident members, four 
members having resigned March 16. The address of the 
president, Edward C. Van Glahn, here reproduced, speaks 
well for the present and past management of the club’s 
affairs: 
President Van Glahn’s Address. 


If I should say that the past year has been the most 
successful in the history of the club it would be but a 
reiteration of a statement which has been made at all 
our former annual meetings. That statement has been 
perfectly true heretofore, but never more so than to-day, 
for during the 11 years that this club has been in exist- 
ence it has enjoyed a steady, uninterrupted and increas- 
ingly prosperous career, until to-day it stands, all things 
considered, without a peer in the club world. 

This ambitious declaration, boastful as it may sound, 
is vouched for by many men of many minds at home 
and abroad, who have from time to time enjoyed the 
club’s hospitality and have spread its fair fame and 
sung its praises well nigh around the globe. 

The past year has been not only prosperous but har- 
monious, and when we consider the large membership 
of the club, made up of men representing so many dif- 
ferent professions and business interests, that also is 
gratifying. 

It has been the aim of the Board of Governors to 
make and keep the club rooms attractive and comfort- 
able. It has also been their aim to xeep the cuisine of 
the club up to its original high standard. 

The report of the House Committee shows that the 
charges are conservative and as reasonable as is con- 
sistent with good business management. The gain made 
during the past year is so small as to forbid even the 
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slightest reduction in charges, and yet sufficient to as- 
sure the club a stable, solid financial foundation. 

The club has added during the past year to its net 
surplus the sum of about $2000, so that while the pres- 
ent membership is daily and yearly enjoying ie bene- 
fits of its own contributions to the club (rather than 
setting aside large sums for posterity to enjoy), it is 
nevertheless surely but slowly putting the club in pos- 
session of a handsome capital as the years roll by. This 
surplus has now reached the sum of $20,000 in cash, 
exclusive of the plant, one of the most complete in the 
possession of any club, exclusive also of the pictures, 
furnishings, &¢., to which additions are constantly be- 
ing made in excess of the usual wear and tear. 

I want to make mention of a fact which should be 
especially gratifying. On the 28th day of February 
there was owing this club for arrears of dues and house 
charges less than $200. This, I think, is a fine reflection 
of the character of the individual membership of the 
club and is a statement which cannot be made by any 
other club approaching the size of ours. It may also be 
a glowing tribute to the activity and devotion to duty 
ot our worthy treasurer. 

I want to make public mention of the faithful, pains- 
taking and capable services of our superintendent, Mr. 
Blane, and that loyal corps of servants under him. 
There has been a substantial addition of paintings now 
owned by the club to take the places of those formerly 
loaned, which are a credit to the Art Committee. 

And that waiting list, a pride to all our members, 
bearing testimony to the commendable efforts of a 
vigilant Committee on Admission. Applications for 
membership are coming in almost daily, and it is a 
source of sadness often to remember that only by the 
loss of some familiar figure can these applications be 
acted upon. 

As the club grows older in years death seems less 
kind, and the past year has witnessed the departure of 
some of our most cherished and prominent members. 
How easily you will recall them: 

Peter McCartee, vice-president of the Stanley Works 
and an honored president of this club. 

». H. Perkins, Jr., president of the Importers and 
Traders’ National Bank and a leading financier of this 
city. 

John W. Mackay, president of the Postal Telegraph 
& Cable Company, our popular landlord and a loyal 
member of the club. 

Maurice J. Power, Aqueduct Commissioner and 
former judge. 

Geo. H. Burford, president of the United States Life 
Insurance Company. 

William H. Williams, director of the Union News 
Company. 

George H. Chatillon, head of the large scale manu- 
facturing house bearing his name. 

Atbert C. White, president of the Providence Tele- 
phone Company. 

Thomas Leeming, American agent for Nestlé’s Food 
—a familiar figure in the club and an enthusiastic mem- 
ber. 

David H. Darling, president of the United States 
Battery Company. 

Col. Wm. L. Heermance, with a briliant Civil War 
record and sadly missed by a host of friends. 

John W. Mason, wool merchant and Christian gentle- 
man, admired and respected by all who knew him. 

Winfield D. Walkley, vice-president of the H. D. 
Smith & Co., who finished his earthly career at the age 
of 41 and died like a hero. 


~ 


W. H. JaAconus, 90 Chambers street, New York, who 
represents directly in the territory of Greater New York 
a number of concerns manufacturing lines of both 
Staple and Special Hardware, will about May 1 move to 
155 Chambers street, between West Broadway and 
Greenwich street, where he has leased a better store of 
about the same dimensions. The other Hardware rep- 
resentatives sharing the same floor with him where he 
now is will also take new quarters at 155 Chambers 
street. 


COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ MUTUAL AC- 
CIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


HE COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS’ MUTUAL AC- 
i CIDENT ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA held their 
twentieth annual meeting at Utica, N. Y., on March 9. 
The meeting was largely atended and the proceedings 
were of a very lively character, owing to the fact that 
a new secretary-treasurer was to be chosen, Edward 
Trevett, who has filled the office for 19 years, withdraw- 
ing on account of ill health. The new secretary-treas 
urer is Geo. S. Dana, who received 443 out of 735 votes 
cast. Mr. Dana has been a member of the well-known 
firm of Wright, Dana & Co. of Utica for many years, 
being very active in the management of the business un- 
til about two years ago. He has been a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Travelers’ Association for 18 
years, and is therefore in exceptionally good position to 
take up the work of his new office. Henry D. Pixley 
was re-elected president. John R. Lewis was elected 
director to succeed Mr. Dana. R. H. Wicks, E. F. Crumb 
and T. M. Glatt were re-elected directors. All the offi 
cers’ reports indicated steady growth in the association. 
The membership at present is 30,665. The total income 
for the past year was $223,580. The total assets at the 
present time are $223,123. During the past year claims 
have been paid to the amount of $164,928. 


CLARK BROS. BOLT COMPANY. 


NE of the oldest Bolt concerns in the country have 
lately been incorporated ypnder the laws of Con- 
necticut, and will be known hereafter as the Clark Bros. 
Bolt Company of Milldale, Conn., as succeeding the co- 
partnership of Clark Bros. & Co., manufacturers of 
Bolts, Nuts, &c. The officers elected are: Henry H. 
Clark, president; Chas. H. Clark, vice-president; W. H. 
Cummings, treasurer; Edwin S. Todd, secretary; Chas. 
C. Persiani, superintendent; Chas. W. Clark, sales agent. 
This business was started in Milldale, Conn., in 1851, by 
Wm. J. Clark, who in 1854 associated with him his two 
younger brothers, Henry H. and Chas. H. Clark. In 
1871, Wm. J. Clark sold out his interest to Clark Bros. 
& Co., and at the same time Wm. H. Cummings and 
Robert W. Bemiss were admitted as partners to the firm. 
Mr. Bemiss died April 16, 1893, and the business has 
since been continued by the remaining partners. Both 
Henry H. and Chas. H. Clark, the senior members of 
the new company, have been very closely identified with 
the growth and development of the business for the past 
50 years, and are still active and alert in taking up im- 
provements affecting the successful and profitable man- 
ufacture of goods in this line. Besides the Bolt busi- 
ness they have been connected with other important 
enterprises in the town, and are respected and esteemed 
citizens of the community. 

The bulk of the product of Clark Bros. Bolt Com- 
pany goes to consumers in the Agricultural Implement 
manufacturers’ line, and many original and special pat- 
terns of bolts have been introduced by them to this 
class of trade, meeting the requirements of construc- 
tion of special Farm Tools as improved upon from time 
to time. For many years “Clark’s Concave” Car- 
riage Bolt has been a familiar article of commerce, 
dating back to about 1865, and is used to-day quite ex- 
tensively. This Bolt was first made under Wm. J. 
Clark’s patent. Their line at present includes Carriage, 
Machine and Plow Bolts, Rivets, Washers, Cold 
Punched and Hot Forged Nuts and many special Bolts 
and Screws. They confine themselves wholly to the 
manufacture of Bolts and kindred articles, except as an 
accessory to their shipping they operate a cooper shop 
and furnish cooperage goods to neighboring concerns. 
The company maintain a Western office at Chicago, IL, 
under the charge of C. W. Clark. 





THE annual meeting of the Fruit-Ohl Hardware Com- 
pany of Sharon, Pa., was held a few days ago; John Car- 
ley was elected president of the company and J. J. 
Spearman, the veteran iron manufacturer, was elected 
a director. A 6 per cent. dividend was declared. 
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NEW YORK HEADQUARTERS OF NATIONAL 
CYCLE TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


HE NATIONAL CYCLE TRADE ASSOCIATION 
T has opened a New York office in the new Irving 
Building, corner of Chambers street and West Broad- 
way, in charge of A. M. Scheffey, assistant treasurer. 
It is the wish of the officers to make this office a head- 
quarters so far as its active and associate membership 
is concerned, as well as a source of information to such 
as are interested in the association and its business. 
To accomplish this result a register will be provided in 
which the members and their .riends are urged to 
register their names at once on arrival in New York, to- 
gether with address while here. It is the purpose to so 
manage the office that it will be used as a headquarters 
where correspondence can be conducted, mail delivered 
and information obtained as to visiting members. The 
oftice will be at the service of the Cycle trade visiting 
the city and which is urged to avail itself of its advan- 


tages. 





DISAPPEARANCE OF CHARLES G. DENNISON, 


HE trade will learn with regret of the mysterious 
T disappearance of Charles G. Dennison, the head of 
the house of C. Sidney Shepard & Co., Chicago, which is 
a branch of the parent house of Sidney Shepard & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Dennison, who is 61 years old, left 
Chicago Monday, March 16, to attend a meeting of the 
directors of the firm in Buffalo. Within a few hours 
after his arrival James G. Forsyth, one of the firm, who 
had been sick for a year, and was a life long friend of 
Mr. Dennison, died at his home of paralysis. On 
Wednesday morning Mr. Dennison was last seen, and 
since then all trace of him has been lost. He had al- 
ways been exceedingly attentive to business details, but 
some years ago his health began to fail and he was 
deeply affected by the total destruction by fire of the 
Chicago house, of which he was the head, about a year 
ago. Mr. Dennison, at various periods, established 
branches of the house in St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
San Francisco and Seattle. It is thought that the death 
of Mr. Forsyth, to whom he was much attached, coupled 
with his condition for several years back, has dethroned 
his reason. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


J. F. McCoy Company, 26 Warren street, New York, 
importers of and dealers in Railway Supplies and Gen- 
eral Hardware, will, during April next, move from their 
present location to 157 Chambers street, between West 
Broadway and Greenwich street. They have leased the 
street floor and basement and in the near future will 
liave possession of the first and second lofts, hiring other 
floors outside for storing stock until they can get the 
additional room at No. 157 necessary for their purposes. 


WILLIAM E. KLEINE & Co., formerly at 89 Reade 
street, New York, dealing in Carriage and Wagon Ma- 
terials, including Wheels, Shafts, Spokes, Rims, Axles, 
Springs, Steel, Iron, &c., together with Machinery, 
Tools and General Supplies, have moved to 120 and 122 
West Broadway, between Reade and Duane streets, 
where they carry stocks of this class of merchandise for 
the trade. 


R. HeEtniscn’s Sons Company, Newark, N. J., and 90 
Chambers street, New York, manufacturers of Shears 
and Scissors, will, on May 1, move their New York 
branch, under the management of Frank Harrison, to 155 
Chambers street, between West Broadway and Green- 
wich street, where they will still carry a stock of 
Cutlery for nearby trade. 


WILLIS H. Stupson, 90 Chambers street, New York, 
will, on or before May 1, remove to 155 Chambers street. 
Mr. Simpson represents directly several well-known 
manufacturing concerns, carrying full lines of samples, 
including the David Maydole Hammer Company, Nor- 
wich, N. Y.; William Schollhorn Company, New Haven, 


Conn.; J. M. Carpenter Tap & Die Company, Pawtucket,. 


R. I; Atlas Mfg. Company, and West Haven Mfg. Com- 
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pany, New Haven Conn., the latter making Universal 
Power Hack Saws and Blades, and H. K. Porter, Ev- 
erett, Mass., Bolt Clippers. 

THE KILBOURNE Mra. Company, Troy, N. Y., have re- 
cently reorganized under New York State laws with a 
eapital stock of $50,000, and have given up their Ver- 
mont charter. They will manufacture Hardware Spe- 
cialties and Wire Goods as heretofore, but with in- 
creased facilities. The company have also taken over 
the business of the Vermont Turning & Lumber Com- 
pany, Bennington, Vt., manufacturers of Fire Screens, 
Easels and Wooden Novelties. They have also acquired 
the business of W. H. Shields & Co., which was formerly 
the Estate of W. F. Greene, manufacturers of Stove 
Trimmings and Nickeled Goods. 

C. E. Peasopy & Co., 90 Chambers street, New York, 
who represent in this territory directly 11 different 
manufacturing concerns producing General Hardware 
and House Furnishing Goods, will remove about May 1 
to 155 Chambers street. They represent the Central 
Hardware Company, Philadelphia; Parks & Parks, and 
the Troy Oil Works, Troy, N. Y.; Taplin Mfg. Company 
and the Malleable Iron Works, New Britain, Conn.; J. 
M. Mast Mfg. Company, and George H. Calder, Lan- 
easter, Pa.; Kilbourne Mfg. Company, Troy, N. Y.; 
White Mop Wringer Company, Jamaica, Vt.; Caldwell 
Mfg. Company, Rochester, N. Y., and C. H. Calor, Plain- 
ville, Conn. 

P. & F. Corpin, Chicago, report having secured 
through A. Baldwin & Co., Limited, New Orleans, La., 
the contract for furnishing the Hardware for the 16- 
story Hibernian Bank Building. All the inside ware 
is of special design with monogram knobs. The con- 
tract price is about $8500. 

I. K. Tryon, Jr., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., well-known 
merchants in Sporting Goods, who have for a number 
of years been located at 10 and 12 North Sixth street, in 
that city, have opened a large addition to their present 
store. Property at 611 Market street has been acquired, 
which connects directly with the former store, this pur- 
chase giving them 10,000 square feet additional floor 
space and enabdling them to double their former facilities. 
The new store not only gives additional room for the 
display of seasonable Athletic Goods, but a unique sam- 
ple department has been established for the benefit of 
out of town buyers. Over 1000 articles have been mount- 
ed on boards and arranged for handy inspection. This 
feature alone paves the way for a larger wholesale busi- 
ness, as does the reorganizing and enlarging of the ship- 
ping and mail order departments. There has also been 
set aside a special room for the display and trying on of 
all kinds of Sporting Shoes. A complete assortment of 
Cutlery, Pcecket, Table and Gross Goods, Canoes, Row 
Boats and Naphtha Launches are to be added to their 
stock. 

FrEeD H. Cozzens, 253 Broadway, New York, and 
formerly president of the United States Company, 13-21 
Park Row, is now the factory representative and a job- 
ber of staple Hardware lines at the above address. He 
is desirous of securing the accounts of some good fac- 
tories in such lines as Picks and Mattoeks, Spikes, An- 
vils, Iron and Steel and kindred lines suitable for the 
export and railroad supply trade. 

R. R. MABIE ROOFING COMPANY, 154 Chambers street, 
New York, have just issued a compact booklet on mod- 
ern Roofing, illustrated in color, showing in sectional 
views the methods used by them in applying Standard 
Flat Tile Roofing and Asphalt Slag Roofing. In connec- 
tion with each class of roofing are printed specifications 
showing in detail the best way of laying the roofs, which 
are intended for the roofer using this class of materials. 
On one page is a list of important buildings in this vi- 
cinity where they have laid the Tile Roofing, another 
page giving nearby addresses where both kinds of roof- 
ing have been laid. 

siiecleataeiallaiceas 

Mont. Frantz has purchased the interest of Frank 
Frantz in the Frantz Hardware Company, wholesale 
and retail, Enid, O. T., and will continue the business 
as sole proprietor under the same style. Frank Frantz 
has retired. 
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DEATH OF JAMES G. FORSYTH. 


AMES G. FORSYTH of the firm of Sidnev Shepard 

& Co., Buffalo, N. Y., died at his home in Buffalo 

on the morning of March 18, after a short Mr. 

Forsyth’s health had been failing for over a year, his 

ailment developing into paralysis, which finally resulted 
in unconsciousness some hours before his decease. 

Mr. Forsyth was Buifalo, April 17, 1882. 
While very young he went to live in Kenosha, Wis., re- 
ceiving only the rudiments of a common school educa- 
tion and apprenticing himsclf at an early age to the 
Hardware firm of Marshall & Phelps, where he learned 
the trade of tinsmith. After serving the most of his ap- 
prenticeship in the true old fashioned style he was re 
leased by the dissolution of the firm. He then went to 
Geneva, Wis., where he worked for a few months at his 
trade, returning to Buffalo in 1852, where after a deter 
mined effort he ultimately succeeded in securing a posi- 
tion with Pratt & Co., then a leading wholesale Hard- 

yare house. He remained with them until 1856, when 


illness. 


born in 





JAMES G 


FORSYTH 


he accepted a position with Sidney Shepard & Co., ob 
taining a partnership interest in that concern about four 
years later. His unfaltering energy and ability here 
made itself felt in building up the business and reputa- 
tien of Sidney Shepard & Co., important branches of 
which at different intervals have established in 
*Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, San Francisco 
and Seattle. 

Mr. Forsyth was always heart and soul in his work, 
yet never too much absorbed to meet traveling men and 
others with a kindly word and smile, making many 
friends who will sincerely mourn his death. He was a 
-childless widower, Mrs. Forsyth having djed some years 
ago. 

Mr. Forsyth left a fortune estimated at $500,000, his 
unassuming modesty directing that a monument be 
erected over his grave, but not to exceed in cost $2000. 
His will, as published, provides that after remembering 
a number of worthy charities with suitable bequests, the 
bulk of his fortune be left entirely to his nephew. James 


been 


F. Foster, one of the firm of Sidney Shepard 
& Co. and also sole executor, for his use dur- 
ing life, when it is to be divided into two 


equal parts, each to constitute a separate fund, the in- 
come from which is to be used in artistically beautify- 
ing the Buffalo city park system and the purchase of art 
work for the Buffalo Fine Arts Academy. 

Mr. Forsyth was a self made man, both as to fortune 
and education, having so improved his mental 
that he was thoroughly qualified to mingle in the best 
society. He had all the gentle instincts of the thorough 


forces 
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gentleman and availed himself of all opportunities to 
make up for any lack of early advantages, when he was 
compelled to maintain himself in the comparatively new 
western country. 

He was a member of the Buffalo Club and belonged 
to the Trinity Episcopal Church. Mr. Forsyth’s death 
will not interfere with the conduct of the firm’s busi- 
ness, he having retired from active participation in it 
six years which time he traveled and 
otherwise occupied his time in congenial ways. 


since has 
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KEUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY’S CATALOGUE. 

EUFFEL & ESSER COMPANY, 127 Fulton street, 
K New York, with Chicago, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco branches, in their fine new copyrighted catalogue 
show in exhaustive detail a diversified and comprehen- 
sive line of Drawing Materials, Surveying Instruments, 
«e., most of which they manufacture in their large fac- 
tory at Hoboken, N. J., and some of which for trade rea- 
are imported. Only an inspection of the book, 
which contains 504 pages, each 9 x 5% inches, will give 
an idea of the great scope of the line represented. In 
this catalogue, which will be sent gratuitously to the 
trade, there are nearly 30 full page engravings from 
photographs distributed throughout the work, showing 
interior views of different departments in their factory 
and New York warehouse, together with exterior views, 
some of them in colors, of the factory as a whole, the 
New York headquarters and Western branches. 


sons 





CHANTRELL TOOL COMPANY. 


HE CHANTRELL TOOL COMPANY, Reading, Pa., 
T have opened a New York branch with sample and 
warerooms at 103 Reade street, New York, for the bet- 
ter sale and distribution of their goods, in charge of F. 
k. Hutchins. This company, who are well-known mak- 


ers of Hammers and Hatchets, Nail Pullers, Screw 
Drivers and other Hardware specialties, have recently 


begun the manufacture of Builders’ and. Shelf Hard 
ware, for which they are well equipped. They have 
built a number of new additions to their plant, which 
has been fitted up with the latest machinery for produc- 


ing a well assorted line of these goods of high quality 
and finish. The members of the company at Reading 


are old and experienced Hardwaremen, brought up with 
well-known manufacturers of this class of goods. Mr. 
Hutchins was for about 20 years with Hibbard, Spen- 
cer, Bartlett & Co., Chicago, and for the past two years 
has been connected with the Russell & Erwin Mfg. Com- 
pany. A stock of goods will be carried in this city with 
which to execute orders promptly. 








THE CAMERON & BARKLEY COMPANY’S 
CATALOGUE. 


HE CAMERON & BARKLEY COMPANY, Charles- 
z ton, S. C., have issued a catalogue of 638 pages, de- 
voted to machinery and supplies and steam specialties. 
‘These, in a general way, cover goods for mills, mines, 
machinists, lumbermen, contractors, black- 
smiths, quarries, engineers, foundries, &c. Illustrations 
are given in the front of the book of their store and 
warehouse, which are followed by an alphabetically ar- 
ranged index. Vhe catalogue is fully illustrated with 
list of prices conveniently arranged. In connection with 
their mill supply business the company have added a de- 
partment of electrical construction and supplies. ‘The 
company are to be congratulated on their enterprise in 
publishing such a catalogue, which will no doubt be 
highly appreciated by their patrons. 


railroads, 


a eee 
F. B. Leaper, Peshtigo, Wis., has disposed of his 

Hardware business to Duquaine Bros., Coleman, Wis., 

who have moved the stock to the latter point. 
Ostrander & Cozine, Wells, Hamilton Co., N. Y., deal- 


ers in Hardware, Iron, Agricultural Implements, Stoves, 
Tinware, &c., are disposing of their stock with a view 
to discontinuing the business on April 1. 
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REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade ure given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 


Frier-Jacquin Hardware Company, Louisiana, Mo., 
advise us that they would be pleased to receive cata- 
logues and quotations relating to General Hardware, 
Paints, Oils, Farming Implements and Machinery and 


Buggies. 


Snyder Hardware Company, Louisa, Ky., have just 
opened in the wholesale Hardware business. The com- 
pany have a capital stock of $25,000, and are composed 
of experienced Hardwaremen. The new concern will 
appreciate copies of catalogues and price-lists from 
inanufacturers of Hardware and related lines. 


Martin Hardware Company have succeeded J. H. 
Martin & Co., wholesalers and retailers of English and 
American Hardware, St. Johns, Newfoundland. They 
express a desire for copies of catalogues relative to 
General Hardware, Sporting Goods, Xc. 


Gilbert Combs & Co., Freehold, N. J., dealers in Build- 
ing Materials, Hardware, Lime, &c., are opening a 
branch establishment, and will be pleased to hear from 
manufacturers with copies of catalogues, price-lists, &c. 


A new firm, under the style of Woodruff & Murphy, 
have purchased the long established General Hardware 
business of George Ohlheiser, 26 Genesee street, Auburn, 
N. Y., and will take péssession on April 1. Mr. Murphy 
has been identified with the Hardware line for 22 years, 
and is at present chief clerk and buyer for the firm of 
Smith & Pearson. Mr. Woodruff is also connected with 
Smith & Pearson, and has been in their employ for a 
period of five years. The new firm will remodel the 
store and put in a plate glass front. They will value 
catalogues and price-lists from manufacturers of Hard- 
ware and kindred lines. 

Robert G. Stone and William H. Stone have formed a 
partnership under the style of Stone Bros., and will em- 
bark in business in Jersey City, N. J., about May 1 as 
dealers in Hardware, Paints, Oils, Varnishes, Factory 
Supplies and House Furnishing Goods. The new firm 
request copies of catalogues, &¢., which should be ad- 
dressed to R. G. Stone, 13 Clark avenue, Jersey City. 


Valley Hardware Company, Harrisonburg, Va., have 
incorporated under the laws of the State with a capital 
stock of $25,000, $15,000 being paid in. The company 
will do a wholesale and retail business in general Hard- 
ware, Stoves, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Glass, Paints, Oils, 
&e. The officers are: T. M. Rohr, president and mana- 
ger; A. B. Driver, vice-president; L. A. Armentrout, sec- 
retary, and I. 8. Ewing, treasurer. The company re- 
quest catalogues and quotations from manufacturers 
and importers. 


The Pieper Cutlery Mfg. Company, manufacturers 
of Cutlery and especially of the Pieper Razors, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, are now ready for business and would be 
pleased to receive quotations on Razor Handles, Razor 
Boxes and Cutlery Handles. They refer to their Razor 
as one of the best on the market and use the Pieper 
process of treating and tempering steel, which, it is 
stated, has just been perfected after 20 years of study 
and experimental work. 


W. B. Macecracken has disposed of his interest in the 
old tirm of Maccracken & Winter Hardware Company, 
Lancaster, Ohio, and will buy a new stock and continue 
in the same line under the style of Maccracken Hard- 
ware & Implement Company, Mr., Maccracken’s three 
sons will be associated with him in the new corporation. 
Copies of catalogues and price-lists will be valued by 
the new concern. 
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National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


CONCLUDING REPORT. 


N with a motion made by Mr. Ferres of 

New York a Committee of Arrangements, consisting 
of three delegates, one from Chicago, was appointed by 
President Cormick to act in conjunction with the local 
Reception Committee on the ways and means of visiting 
the various places of interest to which the association 
members had been invited. President Cormick named 
as members of this committee J. G. Ferres, New York; 
D. A. McLaughlin, Chicago, and L. H. Kurtz, Lowa. 


accordance 


President’s Annual Report. 


In presenting his annual report President Cormick 
congratulated the association upon the prosperous busi 
ness year and the continued bright outlook. He spoke 
in general terms of his visits to the various State con- 
ventions, including of Missouri, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York. He appealed 
to the national body to make arrangements for a na- 
tional officer to visit the various State conventions, as 
the work had passed beyond the ability of the president 
and secretary, especially because of the conflicting dates 
which had been adopted by the various State asso- 
ciations. Continuing, he said: 

As a result of the work during the past year I would 
call your attention to the following extract from the 
report of T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Hardware Association, at New Orleans, 
November 19, 1902: 


those 


During the spring months it was our pleasure to visit 
upon invitation quite a number of the retail Hardware 


dealers’ associations. We were convinced of three 
things. First, that these crganizations were rapidly 
growing, not only in numbers, but in usefulness. Sec- 


ond, that they were being conducted by men of ability; 
men who were the peers of those found in the whole- 


sale Hardware business. Third, and I assure you it 
was most gratifying, we found that these organized 


retailers were looking with great favor on the National 
Hardware Association. 

With this evidence of kindly feeling and respect be- 
fore us we can but conclude that at no distant date our 
officers will be invited to meet the officers of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association in conference. I trust you 
will authorize them so to do. Much more can be done 


by an understanding with this branch of the trade, 
though personally I prefer that the overtures should 


come from the other side. 

President Cormick then gave the number of members 
in each State who were receiving the “ National Bulle- 
tin.’ Continuing, he said: It is with pleasure we are 
able to call ycur attention to the addition since our fast 
meeting of the associations of New York, Indian Terri- 
tory, Nebraska and Colorado. With these we now have 
17 States, and with the exception of one; possibly, all 
are full of enthusiasm and hope for increase in numbers 
and great results. 

At your last session you instructed your officers to 


organize a mutual fire insurance company. You will 
remember the States were all for the idea, except one, 


and I have not as yet been able to find a valid reason 
why they should oppose. Then we began to consider 
the question. “Ve found that the laws of the various 
States were afferent that it would to 
employ expei «al talent to decide which was the best 
for our purpose. As no funds were at hand to apply to 
this use we were obliged to postpone action. However, 
in view of the able presentation of the matter last year, 
we are in hopes the matter will be considered by those 
who are competent and especially qualified for the task. 

As the souvenir manual has met with unqualified 
sucess this year, I would recommend that it be made 
a permanent feature of the National Association, and 
individual States requested to discontinue theirs. 

In order that entsusiasm created in connection 
with the State work I would suggest that a meeting of 


< 


be necessary 


be 


G 


the various State secretaries be arranged before the con 


vening of the State conventicns, as in the past there 
was difficulty in arranging the dates for the various 
State conventions, and it appears advisable to devise 
Ineans to control these dates in the interest of the Na 


Ass 


President 


tional 


ciation 

then referred to the Parcels Post 
bill pending before Congress and urged that active ef- 
forts made to defeat In conclusion 
President Cormick said: 


Cormick 


be its passage. 

In order that an interest may be kept up in the time 
intervening between these annual meetings of the dif- 
ferent State associations, 1 would suggest that a special 
standing Committee upon Organization appointed 
for the purp :se of superintending the circularization of 


be 





BOGARDUS, 


President. 


the trade on any topic that will interest them and in- 
duce them to join us. 

In concluding this term of office I cannot but express 
to you my thanks for the uniform courtesy I have re- 
ceived from the officers and members of this association 
and call to your attention the efficient and effective work 
of your secretary and Executive Committee. They merit 
your approval. , 

While ties will be broken that have become dear, and 
responsibilities laid down cheerfully, yet I trust that the 
effect will be that as a body and as individuals we may 

Live f.r something, have a purpose, 
And that purpose keep in view; 
Shifting like a helmless vessel, 
Thou canst ne’er be true; 
Half the wrecks that strew life’s ocean, 
If some star had been their guide, 
Might have now been riding safely: 
But they drifted with the tide. 


Secretary’s Annual Report. 


Secretary Corey, in his annual report, gave an account 
to the convention of his visits to the various State asso- 
ciations, among them being Pennsylvania, Indian Terri- 
tory, Minnesota and Nebraska. The Nebraska Associa- 
tion was organized during the summer of 1902, at Lin- 
coln, and the first convention was held in February, the 


membership having increased to 206 in eight months 


The secretary also gave an account of his visit to 
Washington, D. C., where he had gone, by instruction 


of the National Association, to obtain information con- 
cerning the attitude of Congress regarding the Parcels 
Post bill. 








re 





Many complaints, he said, had been sent direct to the 
National secretary by merchants throughout the various 
affiliated States during the year. Nearly every State in 
the organization had been heard from respecting some 
grievance or other. Some of the cases had been referred 
back to the State secretaries and others investigated and 
reports made to the members directly interested. 

Regarding the relations of the retail dealers with 
manufacturers he said: “ During the year we have corre- 
sponded with many manufacturers concerning their con- 
tracting and selling their products through catalogue 
house channels, insisting that the prices quoted by such 
houses were the true test of their sincerity of desire to 





Cc. H. MILLER, Vice-President. 


protect the retail dealers. Some of the manufacturers 
are having their goods advertised at about cost in re- 
taliation for attempted restrictions. The supreme courts 
have held that a contract in which the selling price is 
agreed upon is binding and can be enforced.” 

In closing he said: “The manual proposition opened 
a correspondence with many manufacturers as to our 
aims and objects, and we believe a clearer understand- 
ing resulted and some good was achieved thereby. In 
our correspondence we have endeavored at all times to 
be fair in our requests, conservative in our opinions and 
true to the best interests of our associated family. 

“ We have tried to give each State equal consideration 
and assistance. So far as we know there is harmony all 
along the line and a disposition to stand by the ma- 
jority.” 

After reading the treasurer’s report, which showed a 
balance of $300 in the treasury, the convention ad- 
journed until 9.30 a.m., Wednesday. 


WEDNESDAY [IORNING SESSION. 


The convention reassembled at 10 a.m., upon call of 
the president, and further consideration was given to 
the recommendations made in the president’s annual 
report. 

The suggestion that the State associations discontinue 
the issuing of a manual was discussed at length and 
finally incorporated in a motion and adopted by a ma- 
jority vote. 

The matter of arranging dates for the annual meet- 
ings of the various State associations was referred to 
the State secretaries, who were to meet during recess 
and consider this, among other matters of common in- 
terest, and report to the convention. The discussion 
brought out the fact that the constitution and by-laws 
ef some of the State associations have fixed dates for 
the annual meeting, and that therefore it would be diffi- 
eult to make a change. 

The recommendation made by the president concern- 
ing the payment of dues from State associations to the 
National Association was lost, but his recommendation 
against the Parcels Post bill was adopted. 
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The question of changing the date of the annual 
meeting of the National Association prior to the dates 
of meetings of the State associations was discussed at 
length and finally referred on motion to the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws. Subsequently that com- 
mittee reported it, recommending that the National meet- 
ing take place before the State annual meetings, and the 
association concurred in the recommendation, but the 
matter was subsequently referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

The recommendation made by the president that a 
standing committee be appointed to superintend the dis- 
tribution of information to the members of the various 
State associations from time to time during the year was 
discussed at length. Some recommendations made in 
the secretary’s report were also considered and passed 
upon, and it was the sense of the meeting that the in- 
fluence of the association should be brought to bear upon 
manufacturers and the distributers of Hardware and the 
secretary's recommendation upon this subject was 
adopted. 

The convention adjourned at noon to reassemble at 
3.30 p.m., the interim to be devoted to dinner and an in- 
spection of the new plant of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 
& Co. of Chicago, now nearing completion. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The association was called to order at 3.40 p.m., and 
the recommendation of the secretary in regard to the 
issuing of the National quarterly was approved, the re- 
ceipts to be derived from the publication to be expended 
upon the journal. 

The correspondence between the association and the 
National Association of Hardware Jobbers was read to 
the convention. 

The recommendation contained in the president’s re- 
port that a national retail Hardware dealers’ insurance 
company be formed was discussed fully. Mr. Ladner of 
Minnesota gave the convention an outline of the experi- 
ence which the Minnesota State Association had in 
forming an insurance company. 

Upon motion, the president appointed Messrs. Burr 
of Ohio, Peck of Wisconsin and Taylor of New York as 





M. L. COREY, Secretary. 


a standing committee to distribute information and cir- 
culars to the members of the constituent State associa- 
tions. 

The convention then adjourned until Thursday morn- 
ing. 

Prior to adjournment, however, the members of the 
various committees, previously appointed, were notified 
that committee meetings would be held immediately 
after adjournment. 
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THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, 


Upon the reassembling of the convention at 10 a. m. 
Thursday morning a letter from W. H. Bennett, chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee, was read inviting 
the association, on behalf of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, to visit the Steel and Wire plant of the United 
States Steel Corporation at Joliet. Upon motion the in- 
vitation was accepted. 

Reports from the various committees were then called 
for. 


Report of ,Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 
W. H. Tomlinson, chairman of the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-laws, recommended the following 
changes in the constitution: 
That Article II, Section 3, read as follows: 
Membership of the National Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ .Association shall consist of two delegaies elected 





SHARON E. 


JONES, 


Executive Committee. 


by each State Association affiliated with the National 
Association having 100 members or less, and one addi- 
tional vote for each additional 100 members or major 
fraction thereof. 

That the following be added to Article II, Section 5, of 
the constitution: 

The fiscal year of the National Retail 
Dealers’ Association begins January 1. 


Hardware 


That the following change be made in the by-laws. 
Article I be made to read: 

The finances of the National Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association shall be provided as follows: Each State 
association shall be 75 cents per capita for 
each member of said association. The above amount, 
together with 25 cents for the Bulletin, as provided 
in Article II, shall be remitted for the current year by 
the State secretaries to the national secretary not later 
than March 15 for each member in good standing and 
whose dues are fully paid. The State secretary shall 
remit to the national secretary the full amount of na- 
tional dues when any delinquent member pays his dues. 


assessed 


On motion the recommendations were adopted. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 


The Committee 
report: 

Whereas, The National Hardware Association, through 
their secretary, have signified their willingness to meet 
with our Executive Committee to consider matters: of 
mutual interest; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That our Executive Committee be instructed 
to meet with their Executive Committee, and that their 
secretary be notified. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are here- 
by tendered to the Chicago Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, and the manufacturers and jobbers for the magnifi- 
cent banquet which they tendered and of which we had 
the pleasure of partaking; to Hibbard, Spencer, Bart- 
lett & Co.; to the Grand Crossing Tack Company; the 
American Steel & Wire Company, and the Trout Hard- 
ware Company for privileges extended, and to the Briggs 


on Resolutions made the following 
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House for the free use of rooms in which our meetings 
convened, and many other courtesies extended and con- 
veniences provided. 

Resolved, That our thanks be and are hereby tendered 
to the various trade journals and their efficient repre- 
sentatives for their loyal support and untiring efforts to 
promote our interests. 

Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this association 
are hereby tendered to President Cormick, Vice-Presi- 
dent Barnes, Secretary Corey, Treasurer Bogardus and 
the members of the Executive Committee for the able 
manner in which they have performed the duties of their 
respective offices at personal loss and inconvenience to 
themselves during the year. 


past 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 


Finance Committee Report. 

The committee on finance and auditing reported that 
they had examined the books of the treasurer and found 
them correct. 

Visit to Joliet. 

At 11 a.m. a recess was taken until 3.30 p.m. 

During the interval most of the delegates visited 
the plant of the American Steel & Wire Company at 
Joliet. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 5 p.m. the convention was called to order. 

The consideration of the question of forming a fire 
insurance company was again taken up and discussed. 

The discussion of the question was interrupted, how- 
ever, by the report of the Committee on Nominations, 
the committee recommending the election of the follow- 
ing: 

Officers for 1903. 

PRESIDENT, W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 

VICE-PRESIDENT, C. H. Miller, Pennsylvania. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: H. G. Cormick, Centralia, 


Ill.; Sharon E. Jones, Richmond, Ind.; T. F. Ireland, 
Belding, Mich.; L. Lindenberg, Dubuque, Iowa; A. T. 
Stebbins, Rochester, Minn. All were unanimously 
elected. 


Indianapolis in 1904. 
The question of the next place of meeting was taken 


up. Chicago, Minneapolis and Indianapolis were placed 





IRELAND, 


Executive Committee. 


T. FRANK 


in nomination, and after spirited balloting Indianapolis 
was selected. 
National Fire Insurance Company. 

The discussion of the insurance question was re- 
sumed, resulting in Mr. Helgesen of North Dakota mov- 
ing that the chair appoint a committee of three. with 
power to investigate and organize, under the approval of 
the Executive Committee, a National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

The motion was adopted 












ih 
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The president appointed the following committee: C. 
H. Miller of Pennsylvania; W. P. Lewis, New Albany, 
Ind., and C. F. Ladner, St. Cloud, Minn. 

On motion the secretary was instructed to send to 
each State secretary a synopsis of the proceedings of 
the convention. 

The secretary also was instructed to furnish badges 
bearing the name and State of each national delegate, 
to be worn at the next annual convention. 

It was also determined that for the next annual con- 
vention a definite programme shall be outlined by the 





L. LINDENBERG, Executive Committee. 


national association officials which shall be carried out 
to the letter. 

The president then addressed the meeting, giving 
some excellent advice in regard to loyalty. 

President-Elect Bogardus, upon taking the chair, 
made some appropriate remarks, expressing his appre- 
ciation. Remarks were also made by ex-President 
Lewis and Retiring-President Cormick, which were 
highly complimentary to the secretary and other officers 
who had served during the year. The sentiments ex- 
pressed were unanimously indorsed through the asso- 
ciation by a rising vote. 

The last session of the convention was most enthu- 
siastic, and the delegates were especially demonstrative, 
the various speakers being applauded to the echo. 


National Hardware Association Notes. 

H. S. Cleveland of Minneapolis read a paper, entitled 
* National Hardware Association Notes.” Among other 
things Mr. Cleveland said: 

We must convince retail dealers that we, in our 
association, are accomplishing something for their bene- 
fit to secure from them their hearty co-operation in our 
work. The ordinary retail Hardwareman has but little 
time, or thinks he has, to devote to any organization, 
unless he can see large returns for himself. 

MAKE ADVANTAGES PROMINENT. 

We need a greater education force brought to bear 
upon these men. We should keep an article continually 
in the trade papers, treating on some important subject 
in conection with work we are doing, and with carefully 
prepared articles in our National Bulletin we can lead 
these skeptics from darkness into light, and thereby 
gain a much larger membership. If we can show these 
men of little faith that they can make more money by 
joining our association than by staying out, they will 
most certainly join 

STIMULATE STATE ASSOCIATION GROWTH. 

First, perfect and enlarge each State organization 
by systematic canvassing cf each State, and the larger 
the representation we have in each State the better work 
we can hope to do in the national. The national 
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must show some specific work accomplished to be strong 
and effective with the individual. The individual dealer 
is the foundation of the State, and the State the founda- 
tion of the National Association. 

AN APPEAL FOR BETTER ORGANIZATION. 

If we expect to succeed, We must improve our organ- 
ization, organize more perfectly our forces, wipe out all 
petty differences—local, State and national-—-develop bet- 
ter social relations, and better business relations will 
surely follow. We have already acc omplished much, 
but we must accomplish more. 

THE HARDWARE DEALER 

as a man is a modest, unassuming, honest business man, 
respected in the community in which he lives, fair and 
just in his dealings, and deserves a better fate than to 
be strangled out of his business existence by the heel of 
monopoly. With the help of these associations may the 
light of prcsperity ever shine acrcss the pathway of the 
representative American Hardware dealer. 

Upon the conclusion of the paper the convention ad- 
journed sine die. 

Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee was held im- 
mediately after the adjournment of the convention. 
Besides attending to some detailed business, the com- 
mittee elected A. T. Stebbins of Rochester, Minn., treas- 
urer, and re-elected M. L. Corey of Argos, Ind., secre- 
tary. 

THE BANQUET. 

On Tuesday evening, March 17, the delegates attended 
a banquet at the Sherman House, given in their honor 
by the Chicago Retail Hardware Association, manu- 
facturers, jobbers, et el. Covers were laid for 110 and 
there were but few absent guests. It was 7 o'clock 
when the company entered the dining room and almost 
10 when coffee was served. 

As the curling incense from the cigars rose in the 
fragrant air, H. H. Roberts of The Iron Age addressed 
the assembly, explaining to the company that owing to 
the absence of D. W. Simpson, president of the Wilcox 
Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., who was to have been toast- 
master, he had been requested by the committee to oc- 
cupy Mr. Simpson’s place, saying: 

“Those of you who have listened to Mr. Simpson 
know that it is impossible for me t® do that. Under the 
circumstances, however, I will do the best I can. 

*T notice by the menu that this is a banquet tendered 
to the delegates of the National Retail Hardware Deal- 
ers’ Association. Now, the question naturally arises, 
What is the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation? The association to-night is represented by 45 
delegates, but back of those 45 delegates are, I am told, 
4000 members; back of those 4000 members, I am in- 
formed, there is possibly capital invested of something 
over $100,000,000. A delegate from the New York State 
Association makes the statement that he has tabulated 
the capital invested by Hardware merchants in that 
State, and finds it represents over $50,000,000. Stop for 
it moment and consider to whom this banquet is ten- 
dered. It is tendered to 4000 members scattered all over 
this country. 

* Now, we have with us this evening a number of 
these members to whom, I am sure, you will all be 
pleased to listen. They will tell you briefly of what they 
are doing for the manufacturers, for the jobbers and for 
themselves. 

“In the meantime, before asking any of these dele- 
gates to address you, I will call on a gentleman who is 
‘1 member of the Illinois Association, and who recently 
visited New Orleans in attendance at the convention of 
the National Hardware Association. I have a copy of a 
clipping from the New Orleans Picayune of November 
18 of last year, which I would like to read to you.” 

The extract from the New Orleans paper was a de- 
lightful interview with W. H. Bennett of Chicago, in 
which Mr. Bennett was quoted as saying that he had 
been so charmed with the city of New Orleans that he 
had determined to transfer his business interest to the 
Crescent City: 

“Since Mr. Bennett has transferred the scene of his 
activities to New Orleans,” said the toastmaster, “ he 
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has been dubbed, by a large circle of friends, ‘ The Duke 


of Orleans. It is the Duke of Orleans to 
square himself.” 

Mr. Bennett, who as chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee and honorary member of the Lllinois Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association, occupied the place 
immediately to the left of the toastmaster, although 
completely taken by surprise, responded in a humorous 
vein which captured his hearers. He admitted that he 
had been to New Orleans, and did not deny the inter- 
view, but escaped the penalty of his disloyalty to Chi 
cago by applicable anecdotes that turned the wrath of 
his Chicago confréres. As chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee be welcomed the delegates to the city, 
and congratulated the association members upon their 
choice of Chicago as the convention city. 

Toastmaster Roberts then paid a very pleasant trib- 
ute to H. G. Cormick, ex-president of the National As- 
sociation, who, on being introduced, spoke as follows: 


how up to 


lr. Cormick’s Remarks. 


“Mr. Toastmaster and Gentlemen: The flattering 
language which has just been given in your hearing 


makes my heart palpitate. Everybody connected with 


i aCe 
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the Hardware Association has been giving me the glad 
hand. At the close of this convention the responsibilities 
will be laid aside by me. Many ties will be broken that 
will be bright memories the balance of my life. Occa- 
sions like these are few in our day. Many and bright 
are the memories that they bring to us. Joy and glad- 
ness sings in our hearts as memory carries us back to 
these times. it is certainly meet upon occasions like 
this, where goodfellowship, kindness and friendship are 
the august guests that surround these tables, that we 
should be glad and rejoice that men can come together 
in harmony and kindly feeling as this. 

“The feeling which now exists between the retail 
Hardware dealers of this country and the two large 
kindred interests that minister to their wants is better 
than it has ever been before. Closer and closer are they 
coming together—touching heads and finding out the 
wants and desires of each; and I predict at no distant 
day many of the rough places that have made it hard 
for all of us will soon be smoothed down and pass into 
history.” 

The next speaker was Dennis McLaughlin, president 
of the Chicago Association, whose remarks were inter- 
esting and very much enjoyed. 

Other speakers of the evening were S. S. Bryan of 
Titusville, Pa.; W. C. Stephens of P. & F. Corbin, Chi- 
cago; F. C. Moys, Boulder, Col.; Henry Taylor of the 
American Screw Company, Chicago; W. P. Lewis, New 
Albany, Ind.; C. H. Williams, Streator, Ill., and A. T. 
Stebbins. Rochester, Minn. The speakers punctuated 
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their remarks with interesting stories, which were ap- 
parently thoroughly appreciated by the assembled 
guests. 


List of the Banqueters. 


Among those present at the banquet were the follow- 


ing: 

Hi. G. Nish, Elgin, Il! John Dryden, Chicago. 

I’. C. Moys, Boulder, Col J. H. Bixler, Chicago. 

S. R. Miles, Mason City, lowa A. J. Stebbins, Chicago. 

J. L. Smith, Chicago. Cc. N. Barnes, Grand Forks. 
Hl. T. Helgesen, Milton, N. D N. D. 

I’, F. Porter, Chicago. «. A. Dalstrom, Chicago. 

W. P. Lewis, New Albany. Ind A. TT. Stebbins, Rochester, 
M. L. Corey, Argos, Ind. Minn. 

H. G. Cormick, Centralia, II] J. J. Sherlock, Chicago. 

Hl. H. Roberts, Chicago. F. A. Bare, Mansfield, Ohio 

W. H. Bennett, Chicago. O. N. Hutchinson, Grand 


ID. A. McLaughlin, Chicago. Crossing, III. 


W. P. Bogardus, Mt. Vernon . Findeisen, Green Bay. Wis 
Ohio. I. J. Racey, Chicago. 
C. H. Williams, Streator, II! 1. A. Cole, Chicago. 


J. R. Taylor, Little Falls, N. Y. 
W. T. Gormley, Chicago. 


° ‘’. H. Conover, Chicago. 
J. B. McAlister, So. McAlester, 


I 

I 

I 

F. E. Sladden, Chicago. 
( 

D. A. Merriman, Chicago. 
( 
( 


Ind. Ter. ‘, A, Peterson, Oakland, Neb. 
C. H. Miller, Huntingdon, Pa. 3+. J. Adam, Chicago. 
W. T. Partridge, Chicago J. G. Ferres, Johnstown, N. Y 
Z. T. Miller, Chicago. Cc. W. Miller, Chicago. 
W. R. Cutler, Chicago. T. Frank Ireland, Belding. 
W. H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur, Mich. 

Minn. H. O. Spencer, Aurora, Ill. 
IF. L. Macomber, Chicago. S. S. Bryan, Titusville, Pa. 
O. P. Schlafer, Appleton, Wis. Cc. H. Macbeth, Chicago. 
Mr. Feddery, Chicago. W. C. Stephens, Chicago. 
C. F. Ladner, St. Cloud, Minn L. H. Kurtz, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Alford P. Reiter, Chicago. L. Schmetzer, Chicago. 
C. A. Peck, Berlin, Wis. H. O. MeClure, Chicago. 
I’. N. Felix, Chicago. H. S. Vincent, Fort Dodge. 
M. S. Mathews, Minneapolis, Iowa. 

Minn. I’. Steward, Chicago. 
L. E. A. Clark, Chicago. H. E. Rebman, Chicago. 
H. F. Rabe, Cleveland, Ohio. Fk. H. Warren, Chicago. 
R. R. Leeds, Chicago. A. J. Seott, Marine City, Mich. 
G. R. Lott, Chicago. W. A. Sickles, Chicago. 
Geo. M. Dunham, Chicago. W. E. Jakway, Kearney, Neb. 
W. G. Barker, Chicago. N. B. Nicol, Grand Crossing, 
J. B. MeKeown, Chicago. Ill. 


Paul Wagner, Louisville, Ky. 
©. Lockett, Jr., Chicago. 
Ik. M. Bush, Evansville, Ind. 


I. Macquarrie, Chicago. 
S. Ek. Jones, Richmond, Ind. 
W. E. Noebling, Chicago. 


kX. W. Hutchinson, Grand Rk. L. Morley, Chicago. 
Crossing, Ill. J. D. Warren, Chicago. 

J. F. Doty, West Liberty, Iowa 1). R. Burr, Piqua, Ohio. 

A. A. Norton, Chicago. W. H. Taylor, Chicago. 

if. C. Smith, Chicago. I’. Neudorff, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Hl. E. Gnadt, Chicago. F. Fee, Chicago. 

J. R. Sower, Frankfort, Ky. I.. Goldsmith, Chicago. 

A. W. Sprague, Chicago. G. W. Trout, Chicago. 

l.. Lindenberg, Dubuque, Iowa W. J. Krueger, Chicago. 

J. V. Kloeber, Chicago. Evan Nelson, Chicago. 

J. C. Frederick, Owensboro J. Seither, Keokuk, lowa 
Ky. C. H Milversted, Chicago. 
\. J. Bliss, Chicago. Frank Warren, Jr., Chicago. 
Appleton Clark, Chicago oO. V. Stebbins, Chicago. 
G. Peppler, Chicago S. P. Johnston, Chicago. 


Excursion to Works of American Steel & Wire 
Company. 
On Thursday the held a short 
adjourning at 10.30 o’clock, and shortly after 
nearly all the delegates left for a visit to the works of 
the American Steel & Wire Company at Joliet, Ill. The 
company had a special car attached to the Chicago & 
Alton Limited, which left Chicago at 11.25, reaching 
Joliet one hour later. Under the direction of Superin- 
tendent Lutz of the Scott street works of the American 
Steel & Wire Company the party were conducted to the 
Hobbs Restaurant, where covers were laid for 50 guests. 
After enjoying a bountiful dinner the party visited 
the plants of the American Steel & Wire Company and 
the Illinois Steel Company. The visit was a most in- 
teresting one to all, many of the delegates never before 
having had the opportunity of seeing the manufacture 
of Wire Nails, Plain and Barb Wire, &c. The heads of 
the several departments accompanied the guests, so 
that every detail of manufacture, from the Billet to 
the finished material, was thoroughly explained. At 3 
o’clock the party repaired to their car, which had been 
switched into the works, and were quickly attached to 
the 3.15 train, reaching Chicago at 4.15. The American 
Steel & Wire Company had stocked the car bountifully 
with cigars and liquid refreshments, and under the effi- 
cient management of D. A. Merriman, assistant general 
sales agent of the company, everything necessary for 
the comfort and enjoyment of the guests was arranged. 
Shortly after leaving Joliet the delegates passed a 
vote of thanks to the American Steel & Wire Company 
for the courtesies extended. Mr. Merriman replied, and 
on behalf of the company expressed his regret that the 
business of the convention had not allowed the dele- 
gates to spend more time at his company’s works, but 
thanked them for their visit, and invited them to come 
again. individually, and his 


niorning convention 


session, 


either as a convention or 
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company would at all times be glad to show them 
through the works. The following is a list of the excur- 
sionists: 

Cc. W. Lutz, Joliet, Ill; L. Lindenberg, Dubuque, 
Iowa; M. S. Mathews, Minneapolis; F. F. Porter, Chi- 
cago; H. S. Cleveland, Minneapolis; H. 8. Vincent, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa; W. T. Gormley, Chicago; 8S. R. Miles, 
Mason City. lowa; H. G. Cormick, Centralia, Ill.; W. P. 
Bogardus, Mt. Vernon, Ohio; C. A. Peck, Berlin, Wis.; 
O. F. Stebbins, Rochester, Minn.; E. M. Bush, Evans- 
ville, Ind.; J. S. Fulton, Portland, Ind.; D. R. Burr, 
Piqua, Ohio; H. N. Joy, Hamilton, N. D.; H. F. Rahe, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. B. McAlister, South McAlester, Ind. 
Ter.; C. A. Peterson, Oakland, Neb.; 8S. E. Jones, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; C. F. Ladner, St. Cloud, Minn.; F. C. Moys, 
Boulder, Col.; W. H. Tomlinson, Le Sueur, Minn.; W. P. 
Lewis, New Albany, Ind.; 8S. S. Bryan, Titusville, Pa.; 
W. G. Krueger, Chicago; Chas. Williams, Streator, I11.; 
H. G. Nish, Elgin, Ill.; C. N. Barnes, Grand Forks, N. 
D.; H. T. Helgesen, Milton, N. D.; J. G. Ferres, Johns- 
town, N. Y.: Z. T. Miller, Chicago; J. R. Sower, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; C. W. Miller, Chicago; T. F. Ireland, Belding, 
Mich.; W. E. Jakway, Kearney, Neb.; W. H. Bennett, 





W. H. BENNETT, Chairman Entertainment Committee. 


Chicago; J. C. Frederick, Owensboro, Ky.; S. P. Johns- 
ton, Chicago; D. A. Merriman, Chicago; A. W. Sprague, 
Chicago; H. H. Roberts, Chicago. 


Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.’s New Home, 


On Wednesday afternoon the delegates spent several 
profitable hours inspecting the new plant of Hibbard, 
Spencer, Bartlett & Co., on State street and the Chicago 
River. They were welcomed at the State street entrance 
by W. G. Hibbard, where the doors were opened for the 
first time in honor of the delegates, and they were con- 
ducted through the fire proof building by C. H. Conover 
and five or six others of the company’s force, who had 
been delegated for that service. After the inspection of 
the new building the delegates were taken on one of 
the company’s lighters to the extensive warehouse of 
the firm near the harbor. Probably the most conspicuous 
feature of the warehouse is the excellent facilities for 
both receiving and discharging freight, a railroad track 
extending the full length of the building on the east 
and a depressed wagon way on the west, while the build- 
ing frontihg on the Chicago River gives all the facilities 
necessary. for transportation by water. Before return- 
ing the company were taken on the lighter into the in- 
ner harbor, and then back through,the river to the new 
building, which will be ready for occupancy probably on 
April 1. Nearly all the delegates in attendance at the 


convention were present, as well as a number of local. 


representatives of manufacturers and of the press. 
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CONVENTION NOTES. 

The Allith Mfg. Company of Chicago were the only 
manufacturers of Hardware specialties that had an ex- 
hibit at the convention. The well-known models of the 
Reliable Door Hanger attracted a number of delegates 
and secured to President H. C. Smith and Representative 
F. E. Sladden a satisfactory volume of business. 

The National Heat Regulating Company of Milwaukee 
were represented by O. Kornreich, manager of the com- 
pany, who took pleasure in showing the models of Fur- 
nace Regulators, Dampers and Fittings to the delegates 
interested in the improved system of regulating heat 
and controlling warm air furnaces. 








Frederick H. Warren, Chicago, representing the Mich- 
igan Stove Company, was very popular among the dele- 
gates. The black pocketbook souvenir which he dis- 
tributed was fully appreciated. Within each book was 
the following greeting crowned by the Garland trade- 
mark in embossed gold: Wishing you the compliments of 
the season, with the hope that your purse may always 
be heavy and your heart always light. 
ccna 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY’S 
BLUE BOOK. 


HE NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COM- 
PANY, St. Louis, Mo., have just issued their Hard- 
ware blue book, which is a volume of 1700 pages, each 
9% x 12 inches, cloth bound. The title pages contain an 
excellent steel engraving of A. F. Shapleigh, who founded 
the business in 1848, and of their new eight-story main 
building covering an entire city block, fronting on 
Washington avenue and bounded on the remaining sides 
by Third street, Lucas avenue and Fourth street. An- 
other full page engraving illustrates their five-story 
warehouse on Main street and Cass avenue, to which a 
double railroad track delivers freight cars for the direct 
receipt and shipment of heavy goods. 

The company have recently moved into their new 
building on Washington avenue, where they have every 
convenience for handling a large business promptly and 
economically. The various departments are carefully 
organized under experienced managers, and the increas- 
ing importance of mail orders is fully recognized and 
provided for. The catalogue is divided into depart- 
ments as follows: A, Mechanics’ Tools; B, Builders’ 
Hardware; C, Farming Tools and Agricultural Goods; 
D, Harness and Saddlery; E, House Furnishing, Wooden 
Ware, Paints and Miscellaneous Hardware; F. Tinware, 
Enameled and Japanned Ware, Tinners’ Tools and Roof- 
ing Material; G, Cutlery, Silver Plated Ware, Clocks 
and Watches; H, Guns, Sporting Goods and Fishing 
Tackle, and J, Bicycles, Sundries, Automobile Supplies 
and Sewing Machines. Handsome colored insert pages 
fronting sections A, C, G and J give an excellent idea 
in fac-simile of the labels used on their private brands 
of goods, as Diamond Edge, Blue Diamond, Black 
Prince, Bridge Tool Company, Mound City, Success, 
Live Oak, Rugby, Nonpareil and Shapleigh Special. 

Particular care has been taken to make the catalogue 
as concise as possible, using small cuts and a number 
of them on a page, except in goods where it is necessary 
the cut should represent the article actual size, for 
example, Tacks, Screws, Bright Wire Goods, &c. The 
catalogue is bound in blue cloth, the standard color of 
all stationery used by the company. Their salesmen 
and employees will refer to it as “‘ The Hardware Blue 
Book,” and the company express the hope that, as the 
city “Blue Book” is supposed to contain the names 
of its best residents, so “ The Hardware Blue Book” 
will contain the very best and latest goods in the Hard- 
ware line. The volume is certainly an imposing one 
and illustrates the enterprise of the company and their 
prominent position in the trade. 


ee 








Dothan Hardware Company, Dothan, Ala., who 
have formerly done a wholesale and retail business in 
Hardware, Mili Supplies and Building Material, have de- 
cided to do a wholesale trade exclusively hereafter. 
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BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS nooew 
NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W. C. 


The Week’s Hardware Trade. 


HE Electro Plate trade is at the present moment 
being badly hurt by the improvement in the sale 
of Sterling Silver Goods. Larger numbers of people are 
buying sterling articles, which they regard as cheaper 
in the long run than Plated Goods, and as also possess- 
ing a certain intrinsic value. This is especially the case 
in Spoons and Forks and other articles of domestic use. 
In Sheffield manufacturers are expressing the hope that 
under the corporation the School of Art will become 
more and more a nursery of designs for the Sheffield 
trades of all kinds, particularly of metals, stone and 
other materials. In connection with the improvement 
of the trade in Sterling Silver Goods it is worth remem- 
bering that the world’s output of Silver has not in 
recent years shown any marked expansion. This may 
come as a surprise to many American readers. In 1900 
the output was 173,000,000 ounces; 1901, 175,000,000 
ounces, and 1902, 179,000,000 ounces. Of this quantidy 
the United States supplied in 1900 58,000,000 ounces; 
1901, 55,000,000 ounces; 1902, 58,500,000 ounces. The 
Mexican output was practically the same as that of the 
United States. Australia supplied about 13,000,000 
ounces each year, and the remainder came from Spain, 
Russia and South America. At the present time quo- 
tations for Silver are stiffening. 


South African Directories 

I have received from Donaldson & Hill, the well- 
known South African publishers of Cape Town and Dur- 
ban, whose London address is 2 McLean’s Buildings, 
New Street Square, E. C., four directories which cover 
the whole of South Africa. Two of these directories 
are devoted to Cape Colony, one to the Eastern and 
one to the Western Province. A third is for Natal and 
a fourth is for the Transvaal and Rhodesia. The fifth, 
covering the Orange River Colony, is not quite ready. 
The publishers will be able to deliver by the end of 
March. Full and complete particulars are given of 
every town throughout South Africa, so that it is quite 
easy to get in touch by correspondence with all the 
buyers throughout the immense district covered by 
these directories. In the larger towns the trades are 
divided and this is a convenience. Most of the towns 
in South Africa are, in point of population, quite small, 
and the probability is that the ‘“‘ general dealer” trades 
in practically everything. If, therefore, any circulariz- 
ing is to be done it is well to remember that in most 
cases the general dealer is the retailer of all sorts of 
goods in any given district. In addition to the names 
of the traders in South Africa and for useful official in- 
formation the publishers present their readers with a 
whole series of maps, not only of large areas, but maps 
or plans of the chief towns. Thus, if some particular 
street in Cape Town is mentioned, by referring to the 
map of Cape Town it will be possible to see whether it 
is near the center of the trading community or other- 
wise. 

Cape Colony Metal and Hardware imports, 

Particulars are now to hand of the imports of Cape 
Colony for 11 months of last year, the particulars of 
which are appended, indicating a doubling of business 
in these lines: 


11 months 11 months 
ended ended 
November November 


30, 1901. 
Metals and metal manufactures (includes 
Iron, Lead, Machinery and Hardware) .£1,557,000 
Wood and manufactures of (includes Fur- 
niture and Cabinet ware)........ 


30, 1902. 
£2,888,000 


733,000 1,260,000 


Carriages and other wheeled vehicles 165,000 389,000 
Pipes, Iron and Earthen............. 110,000 162,000 
ee 113,000 150,000 
Agricultural Implements........... 3 68,000 138,000 
Earthenware and Crockery............. 84,000 123,000 


Commercial Travelers’ Licenses in the Transvaal. 

A few weeks ago I announced for the benefit of those 
about to travel in South Africa where and how to ob- 
tain passes to travel in the Transvaal and the Orange 
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River colony. 
not only had to obtain a traveling pass, but also be in 


Up to recently commercial travelers have 


This license has now been re 
pealed, according to an ordinance published in the Trans- 
vaal Government Gazette for January 9. 


possession of a license. 


American Trade in India, 

More than one comment has been made upon the 
failure of American exporters to plant their feet firmly 
in two markets, both of which are open to them. The 
first is India and the second South America. In both 
eases the United States buy from these countries more 
than they sell. Thus, the imports into the United States 
from South America have grown from $90,000,000 in 
1890 to $120,000,000 in 1892, while the exports to South 
America from the United States in 1890 were $38,500,000, 
and in 1902 there was an actual shrinkage to $38,000,000. 
From India and Ceylon the imports into the United 
States in 1890 were about $20,000,000; 1902, $50,000,000, 
while the exports from the United States to the British 
East Indies were, in 1890, $4,650,000, and in 1902 a slight 
shrinkage to $4,600,000 occurred. In this connection I 
would draw the attention of any readers of The Iron Age 
who have not yet seen it to an official paper recently is- 
sued by the Washington Bureau of Statistics, which 
gives a number of interesting facts relating to India. 
In this paper I read that second in order in value of 
India’s imports are manufactures of iron and steel, 
which form about 12 per cent. of the total imports, while 
next in order is Mineral Oil, which forms about 5 per 
cent. of the total imports. If in addition we remember 
that 36 per cent. of India’s imports are cotton goods, it 
thus becomes clear that more than half of the total of 
Indian imports is composed of the class of articles for 
which the United States has special facilities of pro- 
duction, and in which she is undoubtedly among the 
world’s largest producers. There are, no doubt, serious 
difficulties confronting American exporters who would 
open up a connection with India. The financial situation 
in India is very slightly easing, the effects of the drought 
and of famine are slowly being minimized or mitigated, 
and there is no preferential tariff. In these circum- 
stances, and remembering that before many months 
have elapsed American manufacturers will once more 
be looking to develop their export trade, I think that 
it would be money well spent to build up a connection 
with India. 


Puzzled and Angry. 


A Sheffield firm have written a letter to Commercial 
Intelligence, a brightly written weekly journal published 
in London, which indicates both puzzlement and anger. 
The letter is as follows: 

Dear Sir: A little while ago you took a very wise lead 
in pointing out to the public the misleading statements 
with regard to the export development of American 
manufactures. May we call your attention to another 
point in this expansion which seems to be overlooked. 

American File manufacturers are doing an “ export 
business,” but on what lines? 

Here is an example: 

Half round Bastard Files, 6 inches long, are sold in- 
side their own country to large consumers at 70 per 
cent. discount off a price-list adopted by the File manu- 
facturers of the United States, dated November 1, 1899. 

This list gives the price of these Files at $6.10 per 
dozen, so that their price to meet the home buyer is 
practically 7 shillings 6 pence per dozen net, and these 
same manufacturers, to do an “ an export business,” sell 
these same Files here at the Sheffield standard list price, 
which is 7 shilings per dozen, and from this they quote 
70 per cent. discount. 

Is this selling goods or is it giving them away? Could 
not any nation do an export trade on such lines as 
these? 

The editorial comment upon this letter is quite de- 
lightful. It points out that “ export trade on such lines 
is of the gravest disservice to the countries which prac- 
tice it. To sell more cheaply to the foreigner than to 
the home consumer is a disgrace to the exporter.” I, of 
course, cannot tell how far the statements in the above 
letter are true. But assuming that American Files are 
being sold under cost, two comments may be made. In 
the first place, that a British commercial paper should 
give prominence to the fact that American File manu- 
acturers are selling their Files under cost, I cannot un- 
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derstand. Clearly, the buyers of Files will not be slow 
to take advantage of the position. My second comment 
is, however, that if this were the case, sooner or later 
American exporters would have to advance prices. The 
moment they did this there would come the usual cry 
that no sooner is a substantial trade secured than prices 
are advanced. This leads to irritation and loss of trade. 
It would be agreeable to many over here to hear authori- 
tatively from American File manufacturers that the 
statements contained in the letter to Commercial Intelli- 
gence are untrue, both in substance and in fact. 


American Nails and Wire. 


Some time ago I announced the probability of an 
advance in the prices of Nails and Wire, and it is now 
stated over here that New York makers intend to ad- 
vance their export quotations on the ground that the 
severity of European competition is now relaxed. The 
chief trouble during the past year or two has been 
eaused by the Austrian factories, who were selling at 
unremunerative rates, especially in Asiatic markets, to 


cut out the German makers. They have now had as. 


much of this as they want, and prices in consequence 
are hardening. German Screw makers are very full of 
work, one firm in particular stating that they can- 
not contemplate fresh contracts until summer at the 
earliest. The stiffening of prices has been aided by 
the strike in Northern Europe, and by the immediate 
strong Gemand from South Africa. In all such goods 
prices are expected to remain strong until next autumn. 


A Building Exhibition in Paris. 

Plans have now been matured to hold a building 
exhibition at the Grand Palais in Paris. It will be 
open to all nations, and the statement is made that 
Great Britain, Belgium and Germany are particularly 
active in taking out space. American manufacturers 
of Builders’ Ironmongery should certainly come into 
the Exposition du Batiment. 


The Prospects in China, 


Large orders are at the present time being executed 
in this country on China account, both in soft goods and 
in metal manufactures. I mention both these depart- 
ments of industry advisedly, because they are both, in 
their several ways, of great value as an indication of 
the state of trade in China. In the north of England 
there are factories whose output is fully covered by 
Chinese orders until midsummer, and long cablegrams 
are being received day by day in London offices, both 
from Hong Kong and North China ports. Much of this 
is doubtless speculative, but it may be taken as a clear 
indication that British commercial agents on the spot 
believe that the immediate future of the Chinese trade 
is assured. The glut of imports, which was a feature of 
the market reports issued from Shanghai and Hong 
Kong within the last twelve months, has been moderated 
by the gradual absorption of stocks which were not re- 
plenished at the time, and some actual scarcity may be 
experienced in certain articles before the new shipments 
reach their destination. A collateral inference from the 
present situation is that, in the view of the Anglo-Chi- 
nese community, the fall in Silver is now steadying itself, 
because no prudent house would undertake large com- 
mitments if there were any serious prospect of a smart 
loss upon the exchange values. 


A Note on Aluminum. 


I hear that a serious attempt is to be made to intro- 
duce Aluminum into the normal equipment of the Indian 
army. Hitherto the authorities have hesitated at the 
cost, but it is now being recognized that a reduction of 
a pound in the weight carried by the infantry of the line 
is always worth money, and nowhere more than in the 
tropics. During the new financial year, therefore, cer- 
tain regiments which have hitherto carried water bot- 
tles made of various heavier metals—enameled or gal- 
vanized iron and copper—are to be furnished with Alu- 
minum bottles, and the principle may be extended to 
the Basins and Cups which make up the commissariat 
utensils of the military unit. If this should prove to be 
the case, it is not improbable that a considerable stimu- 
lus will be given to the Aluminum industry, both raw 
material and finished product. 
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A Note on Platinum. 

Mention of Aluminum reminds me of the Russian 
Platinum industry, which appears to be seriously handi- 
capped because there is no refinery for dealing with this 
metal as it exists in the country. Russia produces near- 
ly 95 per cent. of the world’s Platinum; but whereas 
she sells the raw metal at 13,000 roubles (5144 cents) per 
pood, she has to buy it back refined at 25,000 roubles per 
pood (a pood is equivalent to 36 pounds avoirdupois). 
Yet the process of refinery costs only about 300 roubles. 
The question, after having been for many years under 
the consideration of the Government, is now to be 
solved. <A state subsidy is to be granted to a syndicate, 
which intends to establish a refinery, in order to make 
the Siberian Platinum industry entirely independent of 
foreign influences. 


Trade-Marks in India. 


In view of the increasing trade done by America with 
India, it is important to remember that there is no ade- 
quate system of trade-mark registration in that country. 
The Cutlers’ Company of Sheffield have been taking the 
matter in band and: have recently submitted a memo- 
randum to the Secretary of State for India. A vexed 
question is opened up in this connection, for it would ap- 
pear that the interests of Hardware and metal manufac- 
turers are in this instance not identical with those of the 
makers or exporters of soft goods. The question was first 
mooted so far back as 1877, when the Chamber of Com- 
merce and Millowners’ Association at Bombay asked the 
Government of India to establish a system of trade- 
mark registration. In the year 1879 a bill was intro- 
duced, based on the English acts then in force. Those 
responsible for that bill were prepared to insert in it cer- 
tain concessions in favor of the holders of marks reg- 
istered in England. While the bill was in the commit- 
tee stage it was found that difficulty was likely to arise 
with the holders of registered English marks, and espe- 
cially with the holders of cotton marks, who would be 
practically compelled to register afresh in India. Ulti- 
mately the Bombay merchants changed their minds and 
declared the bill was not needed. As things are now, ifa 
civil remedy is sought by way of damages or injunction 
the Indian courts are guided by the common law, and it 
would be a question of fact to be decided in each case 
whether use in, say, America has created an exclusive 
right in any particular Indian market. 

South African Trade; A Warning. 

For some months past now the shipment of goods 
to South Africa has gone on merrily, but during the past 
two or three weeks there has been a distinct slackening 
in orders. In addition, not a few British firms are a lit- 
tle anxious as to credits. Orders have not been scru- 
tinized so carefully as they ought to have been, and 
there is now considerable doubt as to the solvency 6f a 
number of South African commercial speculators. One 
result to be expected from the condition of things in 
South Africa is the growth of a certain ephemeral class 
of trader with little or no capital, and who for the time 
being flourishes like a green bay tree at the expense 
of his better established competitors. The end may be 
delayed for a shorter or longer period, but it is always 
the same—insolvency. This evil has not as yet had time 
to develop to any serious degree in South Africa, but 
a note of warning is perhaps worth while. Unless there 
is to be a very serious commercial reaction in South 
Africa, it is important that all responsible exporters 
should know to whom they are sending their goods, and 
should have a clear understanding as to length of credit 
and discounts. I understand, of course, that it is not al- 
ways easy even for an nonest and solvent trader to pay 
to date. The effective demand for goods is considerably 
greater than the monetary capacity of the consumer, and 
allowance for this must, of course, be made. While it 
is important to scrutinize orders and to keep a sharp eye 
on anything in the nature of reckless trading, it is still 
more important to keep a sharp eye on the character of 
those South African traders with whom we are brought 
into commercial contact. It is worth knowing, however, 
that at the present time in Cape Town and elsewhere a 


‘number of commercial adventurers are having their 


fling. 
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The South African Import Trade. 

The imports into Cape Colony for the year 1902 
reached £34,190,500, as against £23,992,031 in 1901. The 
exports reached £17,436,131, compared with £10,873,275 
On the import side, the transit trade was: 
£4,811,220, compared with £1,162,162 the previous year, 
and Rhodesia £674,275, compared with £842,963 in 1901 
These figures are by cable. I have, however, received 
details of the South African import trade for the first 
ten months of last year. Items of interest to readers of 
The Tron Age are as follows: 


Transvaal 


Imports into Cape Colony 


Ten months Ten months 
ended ended 
October October 
31, 1901. 31, 1902 
Metals and metal manufactures (includes 
Iron, Lead, Machinery and Hardware) .£1,374,000 
Wood and manufactures of (includes Fur- 


£2,448,000 


niture and Cabinet ware).......... 638,000 1,057,000 
Pipes, Iron and Earthen 98,000 150,000 
ae eee 97,000 135,000 
Agricultural Implements. 58,000 115,000 
Earthen Ware and Crockery. 75,000 105,000 
Peers Gee COMte « & casas ccd wivcan 57,000 86,000 


Transvaal Imports 
11 months 
ended 
November 
30, 1902 


11 months 
ended 
November 
30, 1901. 
Metals and manufactures (includes Agri- 


cultural Implements, Bicycles, Lard 

ware, Iron and Steel manufactures, 

Cutlery, Machinery, &¢.)....:..cccee. £222,000 £2,292,000 
Wood and manufactures (includes Furni- 

Oo) re ro era er a 31,000 558,000 


Toys and Sporting Goods.... 7,000 44.000 


Imports Into Orange River Colony 
Quarter 
ended 

September 
30, 1901 


Quarter 
ended 

September 
30, 1902 


Hardware, Brass and Copper ware, &c. £6,000 £19,600 
Wood, raw and manufactured (includes 
as ck HES EER Wele de cleat 2,000 18,000 
fron, galvanized and corrugated..... ‘ 5,000 
Vehicles: Bicycles and accessories... 1,000 2.000 
Other kinds of Vehicles...... 1,000 3.000 
CREE OF. Bir Ds ade 68. Has we RGM ES 1,000 2.000 


Kano. 


Britain 
is at the present moment waging (one result of our im- 
less than six 


Among the numerons little wars that Great 


perialism is that we seldom have wars 
going on at the saine time) is one in the district of Nano, 
in the Soudan. 
term Soudan is given to the whole territory lying im- 
mediately south of the Sahara. It is bounded on the 
north by the Sahara, on the east by the Abyssinian 
Highlands, on the south by the lands draining to the 
Congo basin, and on the west by Senegambia. It covers 
an area of 2,000,000 square miles, and has a population 
of 90,000,000. Kano is in the western and central di- 
vision of the Soudan. It is at once a city and a province. 
With the province I am not much concerned, but the 
town of Kano is evidently an interesting place, to judge 
by some remarks upon it in an interesting book I have 
just been reading, “ Affairs in West Africa,” by Edmund 
D. Morel. Regarding Kano, he says: 


If the trading instinct of the Hausas (the people of 
IKXano) are remarkably developed, their industrial enter- 
prise is still more so. It may with safety be declared 
that the product of their looms and dye pits constitutes 
the most extensive articles in the internal commerce of 
the Dark Continent. Kano is the head and center of 
this intrinsically native industry, which is unparalleled 
in Africa, and Kano is, and in all human probability will 
continue to be, Manchester’s great rival for the African 
interior markets. The number of Europeans who have 
visited Kano may still be counted upon the fingers of 
both hands. Kano’s resident population has been 
variously estimated. For hours, another traveler 
has said, you may wander about Kano noting industrial 
scenes like the above, seeing how civilization has in- 
creased the wants of the people and produced a neces- 
sary division of labor into weavers, dyers, blacksmiths, 
brass workers, saddle makers, tailors, builders, horse 
boys, agricultural laborers, domestic servants, shoemak- 
ers, shopkeepers, traders and others. 


It is necessary to remember that the 


Another writer, Charles Henry Robinson, in his book 
on Nigeria, tells us that 
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KXKano may claim to possess the largest market place. 
ot merely in Africa, but in the world. The French 
raveler, Coloned Monteuil, estimated its average daily 
attendance at 30,000; and though I should not have ven 
tured on quite so large a one myself, I do not think that 
s estimate is very extravagant. Size, moreover, is the 
ust interesting feature of the Kano market. In the 
st place, its antiquity is deserving of notice. The mar 
ket has probably been held on the exact site where we 
hn w tind it for at least 1000 years. At the time of 
the Norman conquest of England trade was being con 
(lucted in the Kano market amid surroundings closely 
esembling those that we now see. Kano would then 
have furnished better made cloth than any to be found 
in England at that time. The really unique interest, 
however, attaching to this market arises from the fact 
that it forms the center of a native civilization which 
has been attained with very little aid from outside 
sources, and with none at all from Europe. It is the 
ineeting place of representatives of almost every tribe 
of any respectable size to be found in Africa north of the 
equator 
In this huge market there are, of course, so to speak, 
stalls of various departments, and large purchases are 
nde by Kano native buyers of raw material, which is 
worked up by the native talent. Now that this market 
is being opened up by force of arms, American export- 
ers would do well to bear it in mind, for I suspect they 
have in number of articles which 
might be sold in this region, which possesses such palpa- 


their catalogues a 


bly potential commercial prospect. 


<> -- -— — 


THE AMERICAN TIN PLATE COMPANY. 

TATISTICS show that during the last there or four 
S years, or since the American Tin Plate Company 
began to reform the methods of producing Terne Plates, 
the efforts of that company to re-establish the old time 
reputation of Roofing Tin are meeting with great suc 
The use of Terne Plates, especially of the higher 
grades, is said to have increased to a very great extent 
during the last and this material is 
again becoming to a great extent preferred to other kinds 
Material. When the American Tin Plate 
into possession of all the larger Tin 


cess, 


few years, now 
of Roofing 
Company came 
Plate works in the country they also gained the services 
of the branch of industry. The 
combined experience and knowledge of the latter, as 
well of the experts engaged by the United States Steel 
Corporation, of which the American Tin Plate Company 
are at the disposal of the Tin 


best this 


experts in 


ure a constituent concern, 
Plate Company This fact, strict 
systematic mill practice which prevails in all the com- 


supervision and the 


pany’s works, enable them to produce a superior quality 
of material. The most favored brands at present are 
the MF Old Style and the U. S. Eagle N. M., but besides 
variety of other grades to 
Recently the com- 
pany issued a handsome little booklet entitled “ A Fifty 
Year Roof,” which, sufficient history 
and description of Tin and Terne Plate making, also 
teems with useful technical information. Copies may 
be obtained from W. C. Cronemeyer, 1211 Carnegie 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., the Pittsburgh agent of the 
American Tin Plate Company. 


these the company make a 
suic various purposes and occasions. 


besides giving a 





THE GLEN MFG. COMPANY. 


T a meeting of the stockholders of the Glen Mfg. 
Company of Ellwood City, Pa., makers of Steel 

and Wire specialties, held last week, it was decided to 
increase the capital stock of the concern from $12,500 
to $25,000. No change was made among officials, who 


are as follows: H. P. Richardson, president; George S. 


Seaman, vice-president; A. M. Jones, secretary and 
treasurer, and F. H. Stedman, general sales agent. This 


concern are meeting with a very large demand for their 
products, and while their plant has been in operation for 


‘only a few months, it has been found necessary to con- 


siderably increase their capacity. 


—LWDS 
J. P. Tyler & Co. have lately engaged in the Hard- 
ware, Stove, Tinware, Agricultural Implement and 


Sporting Goods business in Ladora, Iowa. 
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THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
HIS METHODS AND CONTROL 


BY SAMUEL MASTERS. 
CHAPTER XI. Covering Unoccupied Territory. 


T is not often the case that in an occupied territory 
new routes can be made up to be covered to as good 
advantage as the jobber would like. The men first on 
the ground have selected the towns they found most 
profitable, and the ones that are left lie between and 
about the better towns in such a way that the man on 
the new route is not allowed to stop at some very de- 
sirable places he passes through and must confine his 
energies to the second best towns with their lesser 
amount of trade, and travel further than he should to 
reach them. The jobber feels that this distribution of 
territory is all wrong, and his maps and dealers’ lists 
confirm him in this belief. He may see that one route 
that brings him $50,000 of business in a year saps a ter- 
ritory that should afford him three $30,000 routes. In- 
deed such a condition is too common. 


What Can He Do? 

In the first place, he can insist that the man upon the 
ground show his right to his territory by covering it 
thoroughly. If there are outlying towns which he de- 
sires to have released he can so exert his influence to in- 
duce the salesman to cover more thoroughly a limited 
territory as to make the more distant towns seem less 
desirable. If he can prove that it is to the salesman’s 
advantage to visit vacant towns lying within the con- 
fines of the territory that logically belongs to his route 
the salesman will soon cease to care for the towns which 
it costs him more to make. He can make it understood 
that one account of $2000 or $3000 a year in a city of 
10,000 inhabitants does not warrant the salesman in neg- 
lecting to call upon the other dealers there. He can in- 
sist that the smaller towns be taken up and worked reg- 
ularly, where the conditions are favorable for trade, and 
keep steadily before the salesman the alternative of hav- 
ing another man put upon the uncovered towns if he 
himself does not care for them. In this way much can 
often be done. 

Partly Covered Towns. 


He will also find that in occupied towns through 
which the salesman must pass the present incum- 
bent cannot sell all of the firms. Under such conditions, 
there is no reason why both men should not stop there. 
In fact, there are instances where three men from the 
same house have had paying trade in a junction town 
without interfering with each other, and the man who 
originally had the town drew just as much business from 
it as when he alone stopped there. 

In this system the firm and not the town is the unit. 
Every firm’s purchases are a matter of interest to the 
jobber, and unless definite cause can be given why he 
should not share in them, his not doing so is a loss to 
him. If a salesman has tried to sell a nonpurchaser and 
failed, and is satisfied that his attempts in this direction 
are useless, there is nothing to do but to submit unless 
the territory is so arranged that a second salesman can 
visit the same town, and his doing so will not oftend the 
present customer. 

The New Route 

So in laying out a new route the jobber can put upon 
it the vacant towns lying in the same section, and can 
add to the list the good dealers not called upon in towns 
already covered, and which he has previously ascer- 
tained cannot be sold by the men then out. There will 
need to be at the beginning from 40 to 50 of these small- 
er towns upon such a route, for in some instances a 
salesman can cover two or three of them in a day by 
driving or using the trolley lines, and a man should not 
be in any Way hampered by lack of territory when the 
greater number of his customers are in the smaller 
towns and do not buy large quantities. 

Such a route almost invariably grows better and 
yields more business the longer it is traveled. The 


salesman naturally does all in his power to increase his- 


business. Opportunities for adding towns and firms will 
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arise as other salesmen drop them. Instances are not 
infrequent where a salesman on an old route will volun- 
tarily relinquish good towns and accounts in order to 
pay more attention to other trade and will even sacri- 
fice something to help out a brother salesman. In two 
instances in the writer’s experience, when this system 
was introduced, each of the old salesmen brought for- 
ward a friend and offered to make room for him in his 
territory, fairly dividing the towns with him and mak- 
ing good, well arranged routes, though prior to the adop 
tion of a definite plan they had resented any intimation 
that the ground was not fully occupied. 


Distance a Prime Factor with Small Towns. 


The distance from the home or shipping point has an 
important bearing upon the value of small towns, for, as 
a rule, the small country dealers prefer to buy in the 
nearest large center, and thus secure the quickest deliv- 
ery of small lots. In one instance a country dealer who 
failed applied to a jobber for a position on the road, ard 
selected for his route a number of small towns in near- 
by territory, all of which he had learned from the job- 
ber’s salesmen were not covered. He was given permis- 
sion to see what he could do, and to the jobber’s sur- 
prise pulled $30,000 of business out of the territory the 
first year. This was a driving route, more than half of 
the distance being traveled behind horses, visiting coun- 
try cross roads stores. Driving routes are particularly 
profitable in good dairy sections not too near a large 
city, as in some sections of Ohio, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania; in localities such as the coal mining district on 
the Kanawha, and the tan bark region of Pennsylvania 
where the development of a local industry has increased 
the buying capacity of the district in advance of the 
railroads and settled towns, and in sections like the 
northern portion of New York State, where people dwell 
in small communities at a distance from the large cen- 
ters. 





THE AMERICAN COAL PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


HE AMERICAN COAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
is the name of a concern recently organized to con- 
struct and operate coke ovens, deal in Coal, Coke, Tar, 
Ammonia and similar commodities; also to manufacture 
merchandise composed of these products. The company 
are also authorized to own the shares of corporations 
engaged in any of the above named enterprises. The 
corporation have an authorized capital of $15,000,000, 
the par value of each share being $100, and there is but 
one kind of stock. 

The company have purchased a majority of the 
shares of the United Coke & Gas Company, who are en- 
gaged in the construction and operation of coke ovens. 
They have also acquired a majority of the shares of the 
Barrett Mfg. Company, who are engaged in the Coal Tar 
and Ammonia business, such as the manufacturing of 
Roofing Felts, Pitch, Paints, &c., and other Roofing and 
Building Papers and materials. The American Coal 
Products Company also have a standing offer to pur- 
chase further shares of both the companies named above, 
if offered on or before May 1, 1903. 

The sale of the United Coke and Gas Company and of 
the Barrett Mfg. Company shares was arranged by di- 
rect conference with the leading interests in each com- 
pany, and up to the present the American Coal Products 
Company have purchased about 90 per cent. of the total 
outstanding shares of the United Coke & Gas Company 
and about 80 per cent. of the total outstanding shares 
of the Barrett Mfg. Company. 





IOWA HARDWARE INSURANCE COMPANY 


N accordance with the action taken at the last annual 
convention of the Iowa Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association to organize a State mutual fire insurance 
company the following Executive Commitee has been 
appointed: S. R. Miles, Mason City; L. Lindenborg, 
Dubuque, and C. E. Haas, Le Mars. The necessary 
legal steps have been taken and the committee expect 
to be prepared to write policies within 60 days. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Illustrated catalogue, superseding all 
previous issues, under date of February, 1903. This is 
devoted to Polishing Irons, Meat and Food Choppers, 
Grinding and Pulverizing Mills, Measuring Faucets, 
Beef Shavers, Fruit, Wine and Jeiiy Presses, &c. 

THE Dawson HARDWARE CompaANy, LIMITED, Dawson, 
Y. T.: ‘‘ Miners’ Price-List,” Vol. 1. This contains much 
matter of local interest, in addition to illustrations and 
prices of Agricultural Implements, Firearms, 
Stoves and Ranges, Granite, White Enamel and Tin 
Ware, Shelf and Heavy Hardware. 


Tools, 


THE KrELLEY-How-THOoMPsSON COMPANY, Duluth, 
Minn.: Catalogue of 57 pages, illustrating season goods. 
This is the forerunner of the company’s large catalogue 
of about 1500 pages, to be issued next fall. The present 
book is being sent to many dealers in Wisconsin, Micii- 
gan, Minnesota and the Dakotas. 

THE COIKCINNATI FLY ScREEN COMPANY, 1252-1254 
Richmond street, Cincinnati, Ohio: Herkcs Improved 
Sliding Window Screen, Screen Doors, Combination Cel- 
iar Wire Guard and Screen, &c. 

THE CLARK Bros. Bott Company, Milldale, Conn.: 
Catalogue and price-lists devoted to Carriage, Machine, 
Plow and Special Bolts, Coach Screws, Nuts, Rivets, 
Washers, «ec. 

THE MASSACHUSET?S SAW WorKS, Springfield, Mass.: 
Pamphlet illustrating Hack Saws and Hack Saw Blades, 
Band Saws, Butcher Saw Blades, Butcher Saw Punches, 
Kitchen Saws and Circular Saw Machines. 

THE CANTON FILLET Company, Canton, Ohio: Pam- 
phlet devoted to illustrations and list prices of the Beld- 
ing Leather Fillet. 

THE MARBLE SAFETY AXE CoMPANY, Gladstone, Mich.: 
Catalogue illustrating Safety Pocket Axes, Safety Pocket 
Hunting, Canoe, Yacht, Skinning and Fish Knives, Auto- 
matic Gaff Hooks, Compass and Bracket, Water Proof 
Match Boxes, Rear Sights, Shell Extractors, Cleaning 
Rods, &e. 

THE DELPHOS CAN Company, Delphos, Ohio: Illus- 
trated catalogue relating to Pump, Spout and Faucet 
Oil Cans, Long Handled Dust Pans and Rotary Corn 
Poppers. 

EDWARD 8S. Hortcukiss, Bridgeport, Conn.: Illustrated 
catalogue of Horse and Toilet Clippers. He also manu- 
factures Metallic Mouse Traps, Self Setting Steel Rat 
Killers and S Wrenches. 

THE WHITAKER Mra. Company, Chicago, issue a 1903 
illustrated catalogue and price-list containing 145 pages 
of Hardware and Agricultural Specialties, Factory and 
Railway Supplies. There are full sized drawings of all 
the prominent smooth and serrated sections and guard 
plates with position of rivet holes, of special value to 
custoniers in ordering when the name of the machine 
is unknown. Under Cutting Apparatus are arranged 
Mower and Reaper Smooth Knives and Reaper Sickles, 
with a full list of the various machines which the Knives 
and Sickles will fit, being interchangeable with those 
furnished by the original manufacturers. The same sys- 
tem is carried out with regard to Mower and Reaper 
Smooth Sections and Reaper Sickle Sections, the size and 
price of each section being placed opposite the name of 
the machine, and each section is provided with a num- 
ber and telegraphic code word to facilitate ordering. 
Under the head of Pitman Boxes and Pitman Bolts is a 
long list of the machines of various makes to which 
they are applicable, each size and make being designated 
by a letter and number. In addition are illustrated 
Binder Covers and Mowing Machine Oilers with straight 
or bent spouts, Link Chain Belting and various Agri- 
cultural and Hardware Specialties manufactured by the 
company. Quite a number of Tools and Supplies, Fit- 
tings and Trimmings are also shown. 

THE BAKER Mrc. Company, Evansville, Wis.: Pumps 
and Cylinders. An illustrated catalogue and price-list 
is devoted to these goods, showing Wind Mill, Force, 
Set Length and Pitcher Spout Pumps, Tank Heaters, 
Pipe Stocks and Dies, other Pipe Tools, &c. 
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THE SAVAGE ARMS ComMPANY, Utica, N. Y.: Illustrated 
catalogue and price-list devoted to high grade hammer- 
less Military Sporting Rifles and Carbines, Metallic Am- 
munition, Reloading Tools, Sights, «ce. 

Wm. Ayres & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa.: “5/A Monthly 


Magazine,’ devoted to their business as manufacturers 
of 5/A Horse Blankets. 
Tue Utinity Mra. Company, Baltimore, Md.: Cata- 


logue entitled “ Leaks,” illustrating Biscuit Cutters, Sift- 
ers, Strainers, Match Scratchers, Scoops, Knobs, &c. 
CULTIVATOR CoMPANY, Akron, Ohio: Tu- 
bular Steel Barrows and Patent Balanced Charging Bar- 
rows. The Wheelbarrows are referred to in an illus- 
trated catal as being superior to ordinary cheap 
pressed tray The Charging Barrows are de 
signed for use by gas works, furnaces and railroads, and 
are alluded to as easy running, well balanced and easy 
The company also issue a catalogue devoted 
Axle Cultivators. 


THE AKRON 


ozue 


sarrows. 


to handle. 
to Kraus Pivot 

A. TREDWAy & Sons HARDWARE CoMPANy, Dubuque, 
lowa: Spring cireular No. 32 illustrating spring and sum- 
mer goods, Pocket Cutlery, Paints, &c. 


Tue D. L. Bates & Bro. Company, Dayton, Ohio: 
Electric Fans, including Ceiling, Column, Desk and 
Bracket Fans; also Rheostats. An illustrated catalogue 


describes these goods. 

THe SAWYER Toot Mro. Company, Fitchburg, Mass.: 
Catalogue F, illustrating Steel Rules, Gauges, Straight 
Edges, Protractors, Combination Squares, Trammels, 
Micrometers, Machinists’ Hammers, Screw Drivers and 
Bits, Punches, Nail Sets, Valve Wheels, &c. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 
Robin Hood Powder and Shells. 


The Robin Hood Swanton, Vt., 
are manufacturing a which, while 
containing no nitro-glycerine or gun cotton, develops, it 
is remarked, a high velocity with a low breech pressure, 
owing to the burning qualities of the powder, and at 
the same time avoids the liability to users of the dan- 
gers incident to the use of nitro powders. As the pow- 
der ignites freely it can be used with satisfactory re- 
sults in a shell with a common primer, it is explained, 
as it not necessitate an extra strong primer or 
reinforced shell and special wadding. It is also a bulk 
powder, loading bulk for bulk with black powder which 
overcomes the danger of double charges, which fre- 
quently occur with hand loaders using dense powder. 
There is also the saving of the cost of extra wads where 
it is impossible to secure high base shells. Another ad- 
vantage claimed is the light recoil which is appreciated 
by sportsmen, together with an even pattern and great 
penetration. The company are making a full line of 
shotgun shells in both long and short brass, and they 
expect soon to place on the market a complete line of 
ammunition. The goods are attractively put up, mak- 
ing them desirable shelf goods for the dealer, as well 
as being in a form to meet the demands of 
the trade. 


Powder Company, 


smokeless powder 


does 


convenient 


Cast Iron Figured Barrel! Bolt. 





The Hoffman Hinge & Foundry Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, are putting on the market the door bolt shown in 
the accompanying cut. It is referred to as combining 
strength, beauty and cheapness. It is pointed out that 





Cast Iron Figured Barrel Bolt. 


the bolt is twice as strong as the old style bolt, where 
over half of the metal is drilled away for a hole to per- 
mit riveting on a brass knob. 
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Sliding Door Sets and Lock. 


The Perfect Sliding Door Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; M. D. Halpin, 62 Reade street, New York repre- 
sentative, have brought out the Perfect sliding door 
hanger and Schuyler lock here illustrated. Fig. 1 shows 
the hanger, with ball bearings and a section of the 
track on which it travels. The hanger and rail are made 
of smooth cold rolled steel, the wheel consisting of two 
metal disks riveted together, operating on high grade 
hardened steel balls, which cause the door to glide so 
easily, it is explained, that a slight touch of the hand 
serves to operate it. The rail end is supported by canti- 
lever gauge brackets to insure perfect alignment. The 
hangers and rail are each provided with liberal adjust- 





Fig. 1.—-Perfect Sliding Door Hangcr, Sectional View 


ments, Which can be made at any time without remov- 
ing casings, jambs or stops. Adustable roller guides 
hidden behind the stops guide the door without check- 
ing its even movement. There is a buffer provided 
which noiselessly cushions the back stroke of the door 
and can be used to close it when desired. Front guides 
prevent rattling of the door, and center the door in 
the stops when closing. Fig. 2 represents the Schuyler 
lock which has been perfected for single and double 
sliding doors. It latches the door when closed, whether 
locked or unlocked, and has a small key which can 





Fig. 2 Schuyler Sliding Door Lock. 


readily be carried on the person. This lock used in 
connection with their damper cord prevents noise and 
shuts out cold drafts. The cord is a new device which 
they make expressly for sliding doors, and is used by 
tacking it to the jamb between the stops, close into one 
corner. With each of the single locks a supply of the 
cord is furnished. The novel features of the hangers, 
rail and lock are that they are made almost solely of 
cold rolled sheet steel, they can be used between very 
narrow jambs, thus economizjng room, and the adjust- 
ments can be made without cutting wood work or even 
removing any part of the lock. In connection with the 
goods described above, the company also manufacture 
structures for the sliding doors to work in for both sin- 
gle and double studded walls. to be introduced com- 
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plete in new or old work, which will be furnished accord- 
ing to specifications shown in the company’s trade 
literature. 

ooo 


The Elkhart Automatic Heat Regulator. 


The accompanying cuts relate to an automatic heat 
regulator offered by the Elkhart Automatic Heat Regu- 
lator Company, Elkhart, Ind. In Fig. 1 is shown the 
thermostat, which is placed in a room, while Fig. 2 illus- 





Fig. 1.—The Thermostat. 


trates the motor, which is controlled by the thermostat, 
which in turn opens and closes the dampers of the heat- 
er, to which it is connected by wires and pulleys. The 
motor is operated by storage batteries equipped with 
dry cells, which are designed to last a long time by the 
exercise of care, and which can be renewed at a very 
low cost in a few minutes. The motor is devoid of 
springs, clock mechanism, vapor, water or compressed 
air. .The thermostat is a mechanical thermometer with 
a graded scale attached at the lower end, by which any 
desired temperature within its range can be attained. 
The action of the regulator is automatic and its move- 
ment starts the motor, which operates the heater damp- 
ers. It is stated that the motor will operate on a hot 
water or warm air furnace, and that it will control low 
pressure steam with satisfaction. The ease with which 





Fig. 2.-—The Motor. 


the regulator can be installed is pointed out, the makers 
claiming that a tinner, hardware or furnace man of in- 
telligence can readily make the attachment to the heater, 
so that it is unnecessary to employ an electrician. The 
manufacturers claim that the device will not only regu- 
late the temperature with mathematical accuracy, but 
that it will save 25 per cent. of fuel. 
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The Bradley ‘letal Clasp Coat and Hat Hook. 


The Atlas Mfz. Company, New Haven, Conn., are in- 
troducing the coit and hat hook shown herewith. The 
special feature is the metal clasp which is placed in the 
angle of the hook where, it is remarked, the support is 
most needed. Room is gained by the use of this device 
it is pointed out, ilso the hook has a symmetry and fin 
ish, the loose en of the wire being covered, not ordi- 
narily secured in a cheap hook. The lower hook has a 
slight fullness at the back which, it is explained, will 
strike the wood ‘rst as the hook is screwed in, and be- 
ing made of spring wire will offer considerable pressure, 
and at some distance from the screw, thus providing a 


practical device fur keeping the hook in place. The man- 


The Bradley Metal Clasp Coat and Hat Hook. 


ufacturers refer to the fact that there is much less ten- 
dency to scratch the wood than if the hook first struck 
the wood near the screw, or if it was rigid, offering no 
chance to spring. 

<eiiinacnsclahll a 


The Lancaster Tobacco Clipper. 


The Lancaster tobacco clipper illustrated herewith is 
a new design of clipper for cutting stems of tobacco 





Fig. 1—The Lancaster Tobacco Clipper. 


plants in the field. An important feature of the clipper 
is the joint, which is made circular, of 2 inches in diam- 
eter, and wearing on a double pivot, giving it a largely 


increased Wearing surtace Vhis joint is covered with 
a cap washer, which not only protects the joint from 
sand and dirt, thereby lessening wear, but also serves 


the purpose of a cup to retain oil, to insure perfect lubri- 


cation and longer and easier operation. The castings 
are all of malleable iron The blades are made of 
crucible steel, oil tempered and fully warranted, and 
made either in a single or double style. The blades are 
set at an angle of 45 degrees to the handles of the elip- 













Fig. 2 Detail of Tobacco Clipper Joint 





per, which are made of well seasoned, selected ash, 
nicely polished and driven into the slightly tapered han- 
dle sockets. The clipper is referred to as being light 
and having great strength and durability. It is 
being manufactured and placed on the market by the 
Lancaster Tobacco Clipper Company, Lancaster, Pa. 
<citiiillalasilbala 


The Brighton Vegetable Press. 





The accompanying cut is of a vegetable press being 
put on the market by the Logan & Strobridge Lron Com- 
pany, New Brighton, Pa. The pressure pail is made of 
heavy tin plate, with a tinned wire gauze bottom. All 
parts of the press coming in contact with the vegetables 
are coated with pure tin: other parts are japanned. The 
press is designed for restaurant and hotel use in mashing 





The Brighton Vegetable Press. 


potatoes and other vegetables. Potatoes boiled in their 
skins, it is explained, and put through the press come 
out in slender shreds, leaving their skins behind. If de- 
sired, the pressure pail can be placed in a pot and the 
potatoes boiled in it; when lifted out the water will at 
once drain off through the screen bottom. The pail is 
then put in the press, and in two minutes the mashing 
is done. In this way the potatoes are not touched after 
being put in to boil. The press is now made only in the 
size illustrated, but by May 1 the company expect to 
have a 4-quart size ready for market. 











Cluster Incandescent Gas Burners 


The Cosmopolitan Light Company, 41-45 State street, 
Chicago, Ill., have put on the market the new two and 








Fig. 1.—Two-Light Incandescent Gas Burner. 


three light cluster gas burners here shown, which are 
referred to as unique in incandescent gas lighting. Fig. 





Pig 2.—Three-Light Burner,*Same Principle 


1 illustrates the No. 8 two-light burner, which is made 
of polished brass, with gas regulators contained in a 4 
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inch basket, and capable of furnishing over 200 candle 
power. Fig. 2 represents the No. 9 three-light burner 
and otherwise similar, with a capacity of over 300 can- 
dle power, we are advised. The burners can be screwed 
onto any gas jet and can be used with their new stem 
pilot by-pass, made especially for these lights. The 
burners are furnished with a 9-inch glass chimney, and 
the service is said to cost less than half that of the are 
lamps now in use. Incandescent mantles are used in 
connection with the burners. These and many other 
lamp goods of this character are shown in a catalogue, 
which will be sent to the trade. It will be remembered 
this company some months ago absorbed the Chicago, 
Solar Light Company of Kenosha, Wis., when they were 
reorganized with a capital of $1,000,000 and new officers. 


NN ———— 


The Baker Valve Spout Force Pump. 


The accompanying cut represents a new valve spout 
force pump, adjustable stroke, recently placed on the 
market by the Baker Mfg. Company, Evansville, Wis. 





The Baker Valve Spout Force Pump 


The pump is designed so that when the piston bar is 
down the hand end of the handle stands very high, close 
to a vertical position. It is explained that wind mill 
strokes are usually longer than hand strokes, and this 
design permits the accidental connection of the handle 
to the pump piston, while the piston is connected to a 
running wind mill without resulting damage, also when 
pumping by hand it gives a comparatively short and 
easy stroke. The brace is of angle steel, and by refer- 
ence to the cut it will be seen that it is always directed 
under the fulcrum. The pump is provided with either a 
plain siphon spout or valve siphon spout. The valve 
spout is arranged to positively stop either the pipe or 
spout opening, but not both at the same time. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 








General Goods. 


REVISED MARCH 424, 


1903. 


In the following quotations General Goods | price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, per cent. dis- 

that is, those whch are made by more than one manufac- | count to 33'/. and 10 per cent. discount. 
rer, are printed in /talics, and the prices named, unless other Names of Manufacturers.—lI'or the names and addresses 
se stated, repres:nt those current in the market as obtain- | of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
le by the fair re'ail Hardware trade, whether from manu-| [rox AGE Dre rory, issued April, 1902, which gives a 
cturers or jobbe: s, Very small orders and broken pack- | classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 
ses often command higher prices, while lower prices are | serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 
“yuently given to larger buyers. trades. . 
Special Goods.- (Juotations printed ia the ordinary type | Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard Hardware 
oman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are | Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 
sponsible for their correctness. They usually represent | leading goods. . 
prices to the sinall trade, lower prices being obtainable Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
y the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
Range of Prices. -A range of prices is indicated by means | quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard 

the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the | ware Merchants. 






































Sunes, Alin. | Re yular Short La Ns % E. ise Mfg 7 N $1.25 
) ve¢ P 6080: 10@608 tud& 10% | Enterprise Mfg. Co., No. 1, 31.25; No. 
Abrasives: = Common and Concord. not turned,, | Standard ; teed TO@70R5 a | 2, 21.65; No. 3, $2.50 each...... 25% 
Crystal.... : # ton $90@100 | _, 1d. 44 Dhtec | Light Standard........cs0-.-0se! 704 10% | Boxes, Mitre— 
Grain ‘ ton $120@i49 | Common and Concord, turned | Cut Leather Lacing.... “60d | 071 C.E. Someinge Me CBs deecccdins 25&10 
A ait also Ame “Bund Half Pat lb, 4% D5 Leather L icing Sides, per sq. ft..1se 1. anuguon sal died ar eae car's 
a usters, nd a "atent....+... éebicces tee NINE ths saceuetceudinesaenudess 40% 
) ti doz’$3.00, ee Benc —SeeStops, Bench | 
Benepe ont --S068| Balances Saah— oe one tae 
dimmer indow Stop: Blind.“ a te asdoeiad esau rat = and Upsetters, pNOTR.— Most Braces are sold at net 
es settee teteeeeeeeenens ire— n . s 
Ives’ Pate... dadiawmumaaneuaee ng— | Common Ball, American..$1.15@1 25 
Taplin’s Perfection. eee 258&5% | Spring Balances ........... 50&10@6v% | Detroit Perfected Tire Bender .40% | Barber’s.............. 50& 10& 10@60& 19% 
Ammunition see 't aps, Car- ; Chatillon’s: | Green River Tire Benders and Upset- Fray’s Genuine Spofford s..... -. sO 
tridges, Shells, &e. Light Spa. Balances. - 40&10¢ | ; a. 20% mice Nc. 70 to 120, 81 to 123, 207 to 
am — Straight Balances, . 40%) Detrott Stoddard’: s L ightning lire Up 0 Pere oa 
Anvils Americans. cae Circular Balances ...... .50%| setters, No. 1, $3.75; No. 2, $6.0; No. | C. E. Jennings & Co. & 1% 
Buel Pateat Trenton .e Bb Ve@oye aes Dial. sade cadvaaeuatne 30% 8, $9.50; No. 4, $14.75. No. 5, 818.75. a fl itatchet i perewear Ee 
FRISCO’ FrORLOG, «0... MN. "50% ayhew ctio y Patent. .50% 
Fagle adden, W rought.. Leheabs 4e5ie ‘Barb Wire—Seo Wire oh Bicycle Goods— a Figity Drill Braces... .--- Wales 
Horseshoe brand, Wrought. 909 a¢ Bars— Greow= . John 8. L eng’ s Son’s 1902 list : 3s Paten @b5¢ 
imported a 2 «cso fseeeeee ..see..50t| Brackets— 
Peter Wricht & Sons # & 10'8¢ | Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40lb., per lb PRRs ses aceceen Genenes sendtecucede --50% | Wroucrht Steel........ oo oe SRIO@SOR 
Anvil, Vise gna Dr i 234@38e WN. << cveenascosdaaucane nace ..50% | Bradley’s Wire Shelf : 
Millers Falls Co., $18.0 anne HO %10% ‘ Towel— WEN ots dilvicdds Ce ceeseucesencceecceses 60 SL... 5. vaveknenaenaas SORLO&10" 
Apple Doonee ies I arers, | No. 10 Ideal, Nicket Plate.....® gro, $8.5) Bits— BVOMOT CASE. o0- 0. ccccccsce 80X10 
Appie, &€C No. 20 Ideal, Brass Finish,....® gro $8.50 Griffin's Pressed Steel.......... 80 
| is, i k Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— Griffin's Folding Brackets. ... -- WLI 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— Baskets— See Augers and Bits. = : 
Hots uf i dus 26g | Hoffman's Brick Baskets........each@3.5) Bina, Tackl Bright Wire Coods—See 
Smatier Lots........ Skenwys .....20¢] Beams, Scale— areene eer ; Wire and Wire Goods, 
Lots of 3 doze... See ee 30% | Seale Beame. List Jan. 12, °38.0@10% Common Weeden CtTe «10k Oz. % Broilers 
“ SZ .A0¢ low Steel Blocks, with For.l’s Pat a 
Augers and Bits.” Chattillon’s No. 1, aaa 30% | #0 e z | Wire Goods Co veceeesceeTS@75& 10% 
Com. Deubte ae 702:10@75% | Chattillon’s No. 2........cc.eceeeeseeees 40% — atent Automatic Lock — Ruahete ‘Well mend Fire . 
Boreag Machine Augers,../0@10@?5% Beaters— Egg— | Junior eee. s+ 30% ° 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist ccccee - GU@60x 10% Lightning Chain, ® doz , $1.15; ® gro Stowell’s Nov elty, Mal. iron. . ara 50106 See Pails 
Jennings’ Pattera ’ B, $!.15; % $1206 See also Machines, Hoisting. Bucks Saw— 
‘ Auger ee pasgen SOOO Netional Mfg Go3 a ¥ gr0. Beards Stove— NE tle hndeus cu'eeaeeud # gro. $36.00 
ord’s Au a MBB ccccecs ( No. over, Family size 7.0 Zi C tal, & 804-10 B li Rin s—See Rings. Buli 
Forster I’at. Auger Bits.............. 25% No. 2 Dover, Hotel size....,........ 11.00 | ZEMC, CTYSTAL, EC. reereereees 80d : u g g: i. 
“ No. Wvext lip. it. Jennings’ list 25&10% | Taplin Mfg. Co.: o. | Boits— Butts— eee - 
No. 30. Jennings’ List. .40&74¢& 10% x0 °° Improved eee rhe Carriage, Machine &c.- = wa — penn H IDI0E 5% 
Beall Jennings vMedue% - 25K 10% 246% No.75 2 Imp’ c go> ed C list Feb. 1,°02 60&11G - ast Brass, ea oo DUT 
? 7 No. 75-2 p’d Dove , Tin’d......39.u0 ‘ommon, lis ; e. o2 A .% 
sara sunterink ls ; a No. 100 improved D -ver..........$8.00 | Norwalts Iron, $3.00, list Jan. 1, °9s Cast Iron— 
Magner ocean et ek NO. 102 Improve | Dover Tin'd.. .89 50 | 8). M805 Fast. Joint, Broad elt aa 50@50E Lk 
Pugu’s Black............ 20% Rootes Impra D ab er, own -oi6 00 | Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May Fast Joint, Narrow.. .....£0@50d ly 
: : an, oO. 2 Imp'd Voves, Hotel, T'd.317.00 : Q SOAS > <o y 
Pugh’s ennings’ Patter 35% No 200 Imp‘d Dover Tumbler. ..... 9,00 : ; : ts D @SOk: Loose Joint.....0... (OBS @70K 10% 
Snell's Auger BIS.» ». «. »-seereees- sane Onn No.202,(mp'd Dover Tumbler. Tin'dgiv.0 | Bolt Ends, list Fe b. => ’ €?'o@ EMG TOR sce civeccuvcend OLS M704 10% 
gore Gar Bien 12 i — sak nie No. 300, imp'd Dover Mammoth, ¥ Machine, list Oct. 1, 65@..%| Mayer's Hinges.........7 70S 5708 108 
Sree at's Jennings Bits’ (Rs Jeninitigy : doz... ‘ Machine with C & T. Nuts i Parliament Butts....... 70L5@ 70k 10" 
righ 50% | Wonder a “ys eee .# gro. $6.00 60B24@. .% Ww ht t e 
WPS cs nesnes acne dee a a e roug Steel 
Bit Stock Driils— Bello Nore. a wre in many cases un Tabl iB } FT 
s§ derselling the manufacturers, Table anc ack Flaps.......60% ) . 
Ce ae 65hI@70% | Black smith Standard List.70@70&108 | ; Narrow and Broad. x = 


Expansive ‘Bits— 

















Door and Shutter— 








ove | 


25a 10 


= ide Blind ......00.0...-66 = 
Clark's amali,sie: large. $20 --..50810| acy, BIAgKemlths’— | Gast Iron Barrel, Round Brass | Yiside lind... ~~ Sehws SS 
Tavigne's Clark's Pattern, No. 1 Hac 1. $3.50 3.75 4.85 4.80 8,35 6.15 Knob: ig Loose Pin, Bali and Steeple iy 
doz., 226; No. 2, $15. ........! 50k 10 ow oe waa BER... FS § j 6 8 og | Se 
C.E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat..25&10% | Extra Length: - Per doz. ** 40.26 .30 39 Ly ee Tip... +... %\) eR. 
GEE. pczcdandinkee® sounesadaal Each.$.00 4.55 5.10 §.606.40 7.50| # tI Sp - F t: - At = 0 Japan ned, Bail Tip ‘Butts. fe) mS 
Gimlet Bits— Molders— 3 Cast Iron Spring wea : Bronzed Wrt, Nar. and Inside Bli nd 
Common Double Cut..gro. $2.: 50@8.00 s Inch ....++++ soeae : By =n DD aitedasiasardvess hi B20@AE RE 
te y ;|Inch.. 9 10 1 12 th 16 $A, Per d0Z......++« $1.00 1.25 1,7 
German Pattern..... 970. F4.00@4.25 86 75 7.95 4 ~ tI ‘he Fl . 3 1: 
Holiow Augers— Doz...$6.75 7.25 8.50 9.50 12.00 14.50 | > ~ | Cast Iron Chain, fla apannec ages, Bird— 
Bonney Pattern, per doz, $11.00@11.50 Hand a Inch ceetteee $0. o 38 10 | He ndryx, Brass: 
Ames. adesas + cadueecese Creeveescoces 25&10¢ | Inch... 7 8 9 J0 12 | ela aron Siaitior, avaes Kn a 1,30 sou. 5000, 1100 series, 5s 
Now Patens.....c.cccce sees 5& D0Z.000$4.75 5.2) 5.75 6.25 7.00 8.00 | Cast irc ‘ oO 00 series.......... .dbles 
Universal oi oe J DP cctieccutened 6 3 10 200, 300, 600 and 900 series 4 ( 
Wood's Universal ...---.. 0000000... 25s Bells- Cow— PUP GOR. i. ccsaes $9.57 = 80 1.00 Hendryx Bronze: oe 10s 
roghiP Augers and Bits— Ordinary goods.....+.-.76@5Q15@10% | Wrougns . Barrel ab ete vag? , menten tanec sone 
— ‘ . . seeee sere . e High grat * SS aude teed 0708 10% n e ) d eeeutene theses é t 
Suell Be sé crevccccccescees MOS | Jorgay....cc.ccccesececceceeceeese, ”75&10; | _Per doz... gous “80 1 .70 128) Calipers—See Compasses, 
B commons & uy 15&19% | Texas ERIE ORO eet aaa at ...50% | Wrought a a 75db 10 @ 75d tock 104 Calks, Toe and Hesi— 
Watecun GERAIS oor— | Wrought Bronzed. OLS @50E 10% y Lie 
Awl Hafts, See Hafts _ iin ViceeJts. | Wrought Flu - RB. io K@AFOk 10% — : i pga ‘peri : o ae 
ie F , IO vtiintc ckavcngedecaa | Wrought Shutter... 40€108 10@60dkss | oe et eet a's 
Awls- f Home, RK. & E. Mfg. Co.’s. Wrought Syuare Neck, .....! 50@50810% ——— ee em _ 
Brad Avis: Lever and Pull, Sargent s ++20808 108 10% Wrought Sunk.........65. eee ae te 
renee tb ee 970, $2.75@3.00 | Yankee Gony.......-...4.- Ives’ Patent Door....... e6ebercceeess 60% meannons $2 cal. Cartridze. T 
] ‘ Sheu 58 2 reech Loading, 32 cal. ridge, 
Unhandled. Reet en ee ae Stove and Plow— Cannons “per doz $2.00 
Peg Awis:; Hand Bells, Polished.. snes 60k 1 Plow ecnesddadicces .-- 60@..4 1 Onan Openers—See Openers.Ca, 
Unhandled, Patent....qro. s1@sic | White Motel wena seceees. «of SlOVE ...c.ceeeee---S0PL@IIE 108 Cans Milk— ’ 
Unnandled, Shouldered.gro.6s@70c | Wiekel Plated.........0. 04: WHS HES Tire— . 8 10gal. 
Scratch Als! @? | Sones a pooe ase ces roi amen, Sekecaatnee oe uden 7714@S804 Iitnols Pattern. $1 50 2.00 2a eacb 
Handled, Common.,,.gro. $3.50@'.0¢ > oo ee a lus | Norway Tron. 80@3085* | lowa Pattern... «.. 2.35 2.50 each, 
I Socket.. > Stlver Chime......06 .....-- 3319@.333& 10% | Americar Screw Comt ny : 20, 30 40 ats. 
noe oe a $ib0@12.7) Miscellaneous— Norway Phila.. list Oct. 1¢ 16, '34....82i¢¢ | New York caer 26 2.40 2.75 each. 
Awl anc Sets—Sec | Form Bells....... lb. 2@24c | Eagle Phila., ist Cet. 16, ’#4.........80% | Balt-more Pats'ra .... 1.50 2.00 each. 
— = and Re} Steel Alloy ( ‘hureh and School daaaa 60% p Bay State. ltr - Lec 28, "99. .eeereee TGS aoans : Zot bic 
American Tube amp’g Co. Gon 70% a re eee eg 4 alo am ty Oil Cana: 
PAT Cuality, factory brands, 06.00 | tp Geng Bems....... vor -OOLO@OOE | Eagle Phila. list Oct. 16, "94. sane wt 00 66.00 «json 
Firat Quality, jobbers’ brands. ...$5.5) Beiting— aehaen” Eclipse, list Dec. 28,’-9 778% p i gro 
Second Quality ........+.-.$5.00@5.25 Agricultural (Low Grade).?75€:10@305 | — 1, Burdeall & W “ Bolt & Nat Co. mee ape eroussion- ’ 
Axles Jrease—see Hrease, a Common Standard. veee ee TEQT5&105 | norway Phila, list Oct. °84...-...82'¢8 | G, eceni sos ber M 3 sue 
Concord: Loose Collar... Wam@sey oi | mtrnnn i202 220002 PIERS | Cppom Wes OO caeeece angs | F- L--------0- ‘per & 12g. 
Concord. Solid Collar....4%@5¥e | >| High Grade. ; ges nee Wen GZ. Beescoreess. coeeesss BOT MbT@aSie 
No. 1 Common........... 34@' ¢\'S | Botton Belting Go.- *| Borers, Tap-— Musket.......ccccce-+++ DOF M62@..¢ 
No.1 « Com. New Style..34@4 e\s Seamless Beftatcca Imperial... .. 45&5¢ | Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: Primers— 
No. 2. ‘Solid Collar ....+:: M@lise 2 NN poeta canis alee dale ‘ale awed 50R5% FRORccocse 4% 1'¢ 1% : e Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M ..... 58 
Nos. 11to 1h ... - AOS g NUAGAPAa......22262.  cocccees teeeeee &52 | Perdoz... $4.30 00 5.75 7.85 B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 
Nos. 15 to 18... seen tee % Leather— Inch seeeee cone ceese 27m. 272 SARNGOE TE ye cncnivacces died 
Noa. 19 to 22. enc cee ees TOKIOB5S % | Extra Heavy, Short Lap, ...60@60e5< Por DOB. .cccccccesss G86 11.50) All other primers per M.$1.2297,2) 27 
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Cartridges- 

Blank Car rvdges: 
82 C. F., $5.60..... ecvcescccoes 10k 5% 
5B C.F. BIBT oe «v0 vsene on coees IOUS 
BP colt, BE GO. oe cevcvce 2 L5% 


$2 cal. Rim, $2.75. .......00.. +0 LO&5% 
B. B. Caps, Con.. Dall Swgd.......819 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball......... 81.4 
Pours Pine i 5 
Terget and Sporting Rifle......1i;05% 
Pvimed Snells and Bullets.....15e1 


Rim ‘ire Sporting. ......+-.00...--50% 
Rim Fire. Military ............15&% 
asters— 
Bai eevee +108 cecccceesee SO@I0L10% 
TUNED oss cn conn pnesagaest GO D6 IRS 
Philadelphia... ...00.++0+. -TIQMERIIN 
ISS febebesees 01a 
Boss Anti-Friciion.... .......-..- WELW) 
Martin's Patent (Phoenix). ..........+ 45 


Standard Ball Dearing. .........c00...-45% 
Tucker’s” atent low list.......++00...30% 


Catt!c Leaders— 
See Leaders, rine 
hain, Goti— 
Ele an "Coil, | oe Shipments; 
3-16 4 6-16 8% 7-16 9-16 
) 


8.50 %.é 90 4.00 3.80 3.70 3.65 
Sg 44 a lto [4 inch. 
8.6) 3.55 3.50 3.49 per 100 1b. 
German Coil....60-++ +. +... OOL10L 10% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains..... 60810 D60210£ 10% 


Cymen Halter Chains, list July 2 
sa - 6010. 60K 108 1 o < 
‘ow Ties... kkk “od1 1(@60% 
Trace, acon, &c. 
Traces, W< ster i; Stancard: 100 pair 
4—6-3, Straight, with ring. .. 330.00 
6%—6-2, Straicht. with ring... 3°1.00 
( % 8-2, Straight, with ring.. 334.00 
6—10-2, Straight, w oe eng. “39.09 
«04 2) Dor pet for . 
Twist raccs 2¢ par air  hgher than 
traichi "ini: 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains. . 
; 50L10@5 1 10 10% 
_ NMiscellaneous— 
Jock Chain, list July 10,°93 : 



























MOR cos en0seccege 604 10Q@60k 10k 10% 
Drags....... oe +++ BOL 10@ 608 104 10% 
Safety Chain... ......+070K1I0@75R5% 
Gal. Pump Chain,.......+ + hahvac 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
PEGOER. aco cccccvodesbecds coceeseesté 40&2% 
Halter... .. 402% 
Heel... .. £0224 
Rein... . 40X24 
Stallion 40X24 
Covert Sad 
Breast. . coe. essen 
Halter 70% 
Hold Back. ° 7% 
SD nie peeebearsaesedons Gebebedee TUS 


Oneida Commu inity : 
Am, Coil and Halters. 
Am. Cow Ties.......- 
Eureka Coil and Halter x 
Niagara Colland Malters 45@50E 5% 
Niagara Cow Ties.. - 5850508 10&5¢ 


Wire vo yoaias.. ss 45 @50&5% 
Wire Goods © 

EOD... nn ncnaneePans00oes Oe 70&10¢ 

Universal Db!-Jointed Chain........50% 

Chal k—(From Jc ob er 
Carpenters’ Blue.. ..g7r0. LO@45e 
Carpen ters’, eS ***9r0. 35@402 
Carpenters’, White...... gro. 30@35c 


Sce alco ‘Crayons. 


Ches::s, Door- 
Bardsley’:.... eevee cee eet VLOG 
COUN WD...000.. 0+ ssereee inks LO& 10% 


Chests, Tool— 
American Too!) Chest C>.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools. .............55% 
Y uths’ C hests, with Tools............ 40% 
Gentiemens’ Chests, with Toois..| | |30< 
Farmers’, AEPEROEES’. etc, Chests, 
with Tools..... a cies a a 
Machinists’ re F: 3: Fitters’ Chests, 
ENED . . 2opence ebb .680bsse0ne sse0 50% 
C.E. Jenning. & Co.'s ‘Machinists’ Tool 
Ch:sts....... Cevuscos iveoueneeunet S3Lo& LU 


Chisels— 

Socket Oi aming and Firmer 
Standard List.......0..++. ne 10% 
Buck Bros id caai hanes 206 
Charlies Buek ........-.....; 30¢ 

o. : Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 
5 WR. <odcveddperhthéieausateann cl GO 105 

Cc. - Jennings & Co. Socket Framing 
aan IS. obesesorsenecce Ga sehasenesensen 60K 10% 
nt pba 6cbbNeKiaaDS 704 
L & iL 3 White. asebens --80@30&5% 

ang 

Tanged Firmers....... hODEQ LOE 108 
Menehe BPGD. . o 60 cccccesescocecesse 
are eee J 

. E. Jennings & Uo. Nos: 191. ‘Wsr . 
16%4&10% 
L. &I. J. White, Tanged..........-. Ia3; 

Cold— 

Cold Chisels, good qualiiy.ib, 13@15c 
Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb. 11@12c 
C a oe ordinary’....... lb. 8@9e 








pot hyoke ac ch 88 all 
Pratt's Positiv e eres 
Empire......... sak 
Blacksmiths’. 
Skinner Patent Chue 
Combination I athe chucks. . 
Drill Chucks, Patentand Standard__ 
Drill Chucks, New Moiel.... 
Independent Lathe ¢ ees. 
Isnproved Planer Chucks... 










Beds 






Universal Lathe Chucks. . ' ; 
Face Plate Jaws,........... -. 40% 
Standard Tool Co - | 
Improved Drill Chuck........... oc ef 
Onion Mfg. Co.: j 
Combination. eos .40 
Caaz Drill a... 304% 
Geared Scroll” z oes 
Independent... "a 

Union Drill tonne 308 
Fimiveraal. ......cec- 00) © + --se0eee 408 
Face Pate Jaws. ameaiieieustl 356 
Wescott Patent Chucks: ae 
Lathe Caucks..... pastenshanhoge 0% 






L'ttle G'ant Anxiliary Drill... ...... 40% 
Little Giant ou le Grip Prill...... 40% 
Little Giant Drill, improve l........40% 
One da Drill... . 10% 
Scroll Comb nation Lathe..... 40% 
Ciamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5% 
Cabinet Sargent’s ... ---+ J0K&10% 
garrtogs Makers’, P., 8. '& W. Co......50% 
@ Makers’ Sargent’s...........60% 
oy CEES 04. 10.0pitsbinstbun 104 


Linemana, Utica Dr 0 For acaT ool 040% 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable ......... 55% 
Iwan’s Cuampion, Sta fonary.........- 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel. ....® dox. $4.05 net 

Star Shank, All Steel....# doz. $3.24 net 

W. & ©. Snanuk. All ~c el, Tig in. # doz., 
$3.05; 8in., $3.10; 8g iu., $3.25. 


Cleavers, B utchers’. - 


Foster Aros. ; a ies 
New Havea Kdge Tool C 0. etd “459 
Fayerte R. Plumb.. -, BBI4@3B14K 104 
et ME cc nds woken 5O@50&54% 
L&lLJ. White”. ebesceeeseescooeseceece 30% 
Clippers— 
Chicago Flexible Ghats Company 
‘93 Cuicago norse. $8.75 
1902 Chicago Horse..... .. B10, +3 | . 
Lightning Belt Se death ce 815.00 | 3 
Chicago Belt............. «BBO 
Stewart's Patent Sheep......819.50) 


Clips Axle— 


Eagle and Superior \ and 5-16 
Re aa — }Ok 10% 
Norway, 4 and 5-16 inch..70@ 710% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—NSee Wire, &e. 

Cocks, Brass-- 

Harduare’ list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs,.... 
(SP5IQ65a 10% 

Globe, Kerosene, Racking, dc... 

Osta enon kod 10D TOR 


ollars D Mills—See i ills, O off ee. 


° 

pee V Af er B. DOB... « ; 0 V's list.40¢ 

Embose 1, Gilt, Walter B. sievens & 
ONE ccnsnenoccereccens o.. +++. 30108 


Combs Mane and Tail— 


Covert'’s Saddlery Works..........00&10% 
Comonasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods. .. ...... 7 5@? 55S 

Bemis & Cail Hdw. & To.1Co.: 
Ro ory toe ok 65% 
Calipers, Cail’s P. atent Inside. + 00% 
Calipers. Double ca oe a 
Calipers, Inside or Outside.. .... the 
SONG, PER dasduce vcweckneineael 


Compasses “a 
J. Stevens A. & T: Co 


{Compressors Corn Gicok— ~ 
. B. Hughes’ ® doz... . 82.50 


"‘Meataater Pive, Galva.— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 





Territory. Nested Not nested. 
Eastern.... 757% 524% 
Central..... 75H 249% 704 lt oh 
Southern... 7087 WOE? n.% 


S.Western.. 6541/4108 651005% 
Terms, 2% for cash. With delivery on 
Su t crates, « 
See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 
Gal, each, 6 8 
iapendor $t. 20 $1. 30 {e sO #8. 10 2.70 


teviaina, ea. $1. 80) $2. 10 $2, 40 5 83:00 
i 


4 
Galv. Lined Ea. $1.85 $2.09 $2, 2s 92°90 $2.50 


Ga,v. Lined side handles — 

yal. 2 8 4 8 
Each, $1.95 $2.15. $2.4) $3.3) $4.15..25 

Coopers’ Toois— 

See 7vo0ls, Coopers’. 

Cord— Sash— 
Bratded, Drab... ........0.. oeeld. 25c 
Braided. White, Com.... lb. 17}4@ Isc 
Cable Laid Italian, ib. "A, ibe; B, lée 
Common India...........ib { @orse 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. . 12@ luc 
Patent Russia...........lb. 1. 6 ( 13¢ 
Cable Laid Russia.... nen L4@1he 
India Hemp, Braided..... lb 14,@,15c 


India Hem » Ts isted...... lb. 10@12¢ 

Patent In Twisted..... 1b.10@.12c 

Anniston C seaios Co.: > 
Old Glory. Nos. 710 12.. PM ¢ 


Anniston, Nos. Ttol ceeee MAID C 
Old Colouy, Nos, 7 to 12.......% ™ 18tce 









Anni-ton Drab, Nos, to 12... _; PHad ¢ 
Pearl Braided, cotton .... coe. BD ITKO 
Massachusetts, White ..... ... 8D z2be 
Massachusetts. Drab. 1. BD 2640 
oe stone ate. otton......, RM 19¢ 

armony Cable Laid Itali s 
Ossawan Mills : et ende Oy 

Crown, Solid Braided White -- BM 22¢ 

Braided, Giant, White DB 2¢ 


Peerless 
Cable Laid Italian......... 16¢ 
Cable Laid Kussian.. |" t14e 
Cable laid India........ 

Braided India. .....°.°7"": 18¢ 
Phoeuix, White... 2 
Samson, Nos. 7 o12: 

Braided, Drab Cotton .......¥8 » § 

Rralded, Italian Hemp... ...8 B #2l4¢ 

oe 
?Db 





Braided, linen i 
hraided, White ( ‘otton, Spot. 
No, }coras, 1¢ extra. 
Silver Lake: 

A quality, Drab, 40¢............. 
A quality, W hite, BOA ccce 
Bquality, Drab, 35¢._.: 
B quality. White, uee.. 





tan Hemp, 40¢ ....... Bt 
Linen, 57's¢....... .. 15% 


Wire, picture 
List Oct. 09,8 ck 10-100 85@ 108 108 10% 
kers, Nut = 


Cra 
| Littles DEM - incase teemnenine ® gr. $24.00 


Cradies— 

OD coy I 
Cravons— 

White Ronnu Crayons, gross.5%@éc 
Cases, 16) gro., $4.50, at factory, 


THE TRON 


D. M. Steward Mfg. Co, 
mete Workers’ Crayons.gr. 50 
Pencils, round, 





2U% 


R tolling Mil C rayons.. eau ar. $2 bv 
t 
sition) gr. $2. 00 


Case lots 


See also Chalk, 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy ........ 
Fort Madison, Light 


Crow Bars—<ce Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 
Vietor G: 


Sutiery Table— 
International Silver Company: 
No. 12 Medium Knives, 181. 
C », Rogers & Hamilton and 


# doz. $6.50 


. Rogers & Son.. 
. & Geo. HH. Rogers ¢ 
rt. Medium Knives.....? 
0, 77 ay Knives 


Dard it 1eWw w CO 
“mith & =e “nway Co tom dh 


Meat and food— 
Hale's... Nos. 11 @ 111 1 


gio 823 85 260 


og GS 
$2.55 $4.50 


os... 1 2 3 
$14.00 $17. 00 2 iro 00 
Little Giant, % Ges. 
N os. 
00 $48.00 sit 00 74. 00 908. 00 


1....$2.00 each 
New Triumph No. 605, # aos, Bs. 00. 


Wgedeuts, Bdoz. 


8 
Enterprise Beef Shavers 
Slaw and Rraue 
Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ................ 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7,26 x8, 30x9.55% 
Kraut Cutters 46 x 12,40 x 12 
Sterling, 36.00 each 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
Kraut Cutters .. 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr.. 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife. # ar... 
Tobacco 
All Tron, eens 
National, ® doz. N 
Sargent’s, # doz.., No. 
Sargent's No 


WwW 
Appleton’s, ® doz. $16.00, 


Diggers,. Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole A 
Twan’s lmproved noe Hole Auger.40&5% 
Iwan'’s Vaughan 
Augers, ® doz 
'wan’s Perfection Post Hole Dh ‘ger. 


..per doz,, $9.00 


Iw an’ 8 | Split Handle Post Holt Digeers, 
Kohler $ Universal. . 
Kohler’s Little Giant... 
Kohler’s Hercules 
Kohler’s cages. oustesad 
Kohler’s Rival.. 

Kohler’s Pioneer... x i 
Nev er-Break Post Hole Diggers, # doz. 


ecese ia ‘dc oz, $15. 00 
Ud oz. 814.00 
Vv doz. $12.00 
v qo. $10 00 


Samson, * ee 
Dividers—See Compusses. 
Phillips’, style E, 74 ® doz, $10.50 
i ai, 7 siosdaul ® doz, $8.09 
\ ) # doz, $11.00 
| orter’s Plain, No.6 
Porter's Ornamental, No. - ee a B10. 50) 
Porter’s No. 99 
Porters’ No, 44 
Drawers Mo 
Tucker's Pat. Py 
S18; No, 2, $15 
Drawin Knives— 
See Knives. Drawin 


Drilis and Drill 


Common Blacksmiths’ 


No. 3,12; No 4, 818. 


Stocks— 
Drill. .each 

$1.50@$1.75 
Blacksmiths’ Self-feeding, $3.75@ 1.00 
breast, millers Falls Se 


Goodell Automatic Drills. 40%5@408102 
ae n’s Automat: Dritis Nos, meal07 
Seheeaial s Drill Points....... ley 
Millers Faits Aufomstic Drills. . 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curt's 
Ratchet, Parker's sbuigtesd cos Ocvccnce cas i0% 
SNE, MONIT, « cn cccnnatininoe = Se 
Ratehet, Whitney's, P. S. .« w. 
Whitney’s Hand Dril 
Adjustable, No. 10, 
Twist Drilts—. 
.. BA M@6IE 108108 
Bits or Bit Stock 
Ilg—See Augers and Bits. 


Drivers Screw— 


’sScrew Holder and Sereuh, ¥ aoe, 
ch, $6; 4in., $7.50 6-in., 


Buck Bros’ Screw Driver Bits.. 


“80° 
Fray’ s Hol. H’dle Sets, “No. 3, ‘$12. 00 Bos 
Gay’s Double action Ratcher.... 
Goodell’ . AutoS0&10810@508i 0810853 


Mayhew’s Black Handle...... eas einke 404 
Mayhew’s Monarch 
Millers Falls, Nos, 2) and z1........ 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41,42...... 


Standard List. 





New England Spectalty OD. +50: 


50, 35 and 60.. 
Nos. 2) and 4.. 


sage rere eeeeeeese 





March 26, 1903 





Smith & Hemenway Co oo ceee MGM 
Stanley’s kt. & 1.. Co.'s: 
No. 64,V arnished oaen W@60K 10108 


No. 86..... coos» U0@T0& 108108 

Swan’s: 
3 ae ee eee 50% 
Bey GE « caiile 46snde coeawhe> 0: ee 402104 
Nos. 25, 35 and 45....... -20&10810% 
Eave Trough Galvanized 

Territory. L. C. L. 
a ee S0R7 od 
Comtral oc scccccccecess +++ SURLKE 
SOUutherm....ccceess ccsess sO lebs 
S. Weste THe» seen geccesee! SRIORLMGS 


Terms, 2% for cash, 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments.... 200000 
Perfect Elbows (+. 8. & © coeds 


Emery, Turkis 
it ~ry 54to1s OF lour 


BOMB ce. ccccccces cle be ‘hoc d\€ 

ty Kegs ...... .. Ibn b4e 5%e She 
een ée 

10-lb cans.1) in ease 6443 Te oe 

10-h.cans.less than10.10¢ loe Se 


Nore.—Jn lots! to 3 tonsa discount or 
10% is given. 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
—See Squeezers, Lemon, 
asteners, Blind— 
ZimmermMan’s ,,... 0. -..ccccee.. SOMOS 
0% 


Walling’ Beoe cccccccsscss 
Cord and alee 

? eccececees PORSCOOSOCe+ ve necccveseosed 40% 
Faucets— 

PS 662s ska .. @508 108 
eotallie Key, Leather Lind? 1@ 70k 10% 
eae doaaias LO 10@, 50% 
POOIEUM...... ccccce oe. 0h EDMWAIOR 
B. & L. B. Co.: 

a ee sane HU&10¢ 

ST ckéessnatnes coseetes eiscness coos -- 608 

West Lock 508104 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 40% 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key......... 50 


% 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key.504104 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key....60% 
John Sommer 's rr iced $8 


50&104% 

John Sommer’s Chicago Cork Lined, .60% 
John Sommer’s O. K, Cork Lined..... 50% 
JohaSo:nmer’s No Brand, Cedar.. 
John Sommer’s Perfection ( Yedar. .. 40% 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar BE, Bs vsdadcbeccce ecnneees 35% 

Improved, 34 and 7% inch. sesecee 35% 
Self Measurin 

Enterprise. ‘doz. $80.00., .40&108 

Lane’s, # doz. $36.00... .." 408108 

National Meseuring, # dos. $36..40& 10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Domestic— 
Files7) revised Nov. 1, 1809. 
Best Brands............7085@ 20d 10% 
Standard Brands....... 75@ 75h 10054 
Second Quality.....75@10& 10@80k5% 
Imported— 


Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 24, 
WE stAGhesd  40ensteveneaeane eccccce 
Fixtures, Crindstone— 

Net Prices 
Inch.... 15 17 1 21 24 
Per doz.$2.60 2.75 3.00 350 hk. 


fT) A. aaa 0&1 0@i0"g 
Realing Hardware Co................. 604% 
OTD ¢ x5 cn Obi ah daiidaite bOR10&106 


Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger,,.. 
# doz. $6.00 

aigerett 3 Grindstone Fixtures, Extra 
ea 50k 10&108 
Stowell’: 3 Grindstone Fixtures Light... 


60&10% 
Fodder Squeezers— 
see Co: mpressors, 
Forks— uy. J. 1899, list, 
ee +2608 
lay 3 CbtO..ececcces A 
Hay, |, tine...... . - COL 
Hav, Header and Baler 3 tine = 
61@154 
Hay, Header and Baler, t tine 3 
66% | = 
Grain or Barley....... ee 70% a 
Manure, i, tine .... ..... 60 &20% 


Manure, 5 and 6 tine... .60&204 
Spading......cccccccee.... 705% 







lowa Dig-Ezy Potato...........ccccccee 654 
Victor, Hay.... ont eves @ 
ME MNOS Sees 6. éedecececcetean 66 

v ene eager. @c cecee ce 

c A EIN Wis's's's'v b's Seakecccacen: 
Champion, NE a Gomvoe 
SIE, o'n'v'secccescodtcccens 6634454 
Columbia, Manure....... ......... 70% 
Columbia, Spading ......... -70&10% 


Hawkeye Wood Barley 4 tine dos. 
$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00. . 


& C, Potato Digger. ....0......ss0e0s 65% 
By MEME 6 04 co trap essceeces ees 60&10&7'6% 
Acme Manure, 4 tine,......... H0X204&104 
Acme Manure, 6 time......... 10&2¢ 
Dakota Header.................... 15&5% 
Jackson Steel Barley... baveles cathe 65d 1552 
PE Is ota dencnn ne vachinde scans 


W.&C. Favorite Wood Parley 1 "tine, , 
® doz., $5.0; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons. 


Frames— Saw— 
Red, Polished and Varnished, ,doz, 


1.16 @$1.: 
WB ie viviy cocci SOS veveed oa 7spsoe 
Freezers Ice Cream- : 
S.00 2 0 


Boot S145 135 1.95 2.40 ‘0 4.2) 

Good $1 2% 1.40 1.70 2.15 2.75 3,75 

| Eom aD beat >, 2.29 @.94 
r and Jell resses— 
pi, Fruit dat t Jelly. ™ 


pry Pans-—See Pana, F 
Fus Per 1000 Feet. 





Temp Fuse .....6+-++0000+0$2.60) we 
Cotton Fuse...... asses 2.90) X 
Single Taped Fuse..... 3.26 
Double Taped Fuse...... 000490 
Triple Taped Iwse......... .5.003™ 





ol 


ace 


Bendinns 
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